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PREFACE 



In 1979, after ten year, of operation, the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf (NTID) , reviewed its experience in preparing post-secondary 
deaf atudents for living and working in a complex technological society. 
NTID concluded that, in apite of a remarkable record of achievement in educat- 
ing deaf students and placing them '* W, there was more work to be done 
. with atudents who were entering the Institute, particularly in terms of finding 
„ore effective ways to promote their personal, social and intellectual develop- 
ment, normally referred to at NTID as "career development". This was aubstanti- 
ated in various reports produced at NTID over the course of its history. 
According to DeCaro and Areson (1982), 

Por example, in 1977 (Areson), 552 of the students choosing majors 

It NTID were udged by faculty and staff, with Qrted 

«a not prepared to make sound career decisions. White (1978) reported 

tLTloi Ji tie tudent. who exited the NTID Summer Vest bu e Program 

were unprepared to make career choices in the form of selecting 

r^jor! SSr^o and Welsh (1981) report that 311 of .11 students 

admitted to NTID from 1968 to 1979 changed their «J°" /J 

"ce. Of those student, who changed majors, 52* ch «JJ d " '°'^ y 

new career areas. DiLorenzo concluded that "...«*ny student, upon 

entering NTID are not ready to make « career choice... in tne 

form of selecting a major, (pp. 4-5) 

A curriculum development team was charged with the task of formulating 
« curriculum proposal aimed at better meeting the developmental needs of 
entering deaf students. This curriculum project was known as the "Foundations- 
development project. After gathering and analyzing data from more than 150 
faculty regarding problems common to new students, five general statements 
regarding student ch.r.cteri.tic. associated with career development problems 

were developed. These were? 

1. student, appear to have a limited knowledge base and frequently 
have erroneou. preconceived notion, regarding career, and 
majors; 

O iii 
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2. itudents appear to have a limited knowledge of Belt (e.g. 
strengths and weaknesses regarding career clusters, value 
systems, interests); 

3. students appear to use unsophisticated processes for decision- 
making; 

4. students appear to lack a repertoire of coping skills; 

5. students appear to possess an inadequate knowledge base 
regarding cultures. (DeCaro and Areson, 1982, p. 5) 

Fourteen topics which appeared to encompass the. problem areas and general 
statements were identified. Papers were comaissioned on each topic. They 
were comprised of a review of the literature and the implications of the 
literature for NTID's curricular programming and the education of deaf students. 

Each paper was critiqued by NT ID faculty and staff. A full day was 
devoted to formal presentations and informal discussions of each topic. 
At the end of a year of study and discussion with faculty, the development 
team presented a conceptual framework for developing new curriculum and/or 
revising extant curriculum. 

The conceptual framework is the introduction to each volume. The framework 
focused upon the interaction among the student, the t*acher and the particu- 



lar content area being studied. Great importance was placed on students' 
actively reflecting upon the learning process and on their past and present 
experiences. Emphasis was placed on meaningful interaction with peers and 
adults during the reflection process o facilitate the interpretation of 
the experiences and the accurate ascription of cause and effect regarding 
the experiences. 

While the "Foundations" development project was undertaken to address 
the career development needs of a specific population, subsequent interacti 
with other populations and programs persuaded the editors that the ideas 




iv 



in the.e paper. «n max. . po.itiv. contribution to the development of many 
.tudent.. Thu., they .re made ev.il.ble for other, to review, ponder and 



use. 



The particular blend of concept, or .tr.tegie. may differ with various 
.etting. or population.. The profe..ional. who are re.pon.ible for curriculum 
and atudent development in tho.e .etting. .re in the be.t position to apply 
their judgement, creativity and experience to the raw ingredient, pre.ented 



here. 



are 



All the paper. commi..ioned for the "Foundation." development project 
included in two volume.. Volume I center, on the development of the 
ie.roer and the learner", procee.ing of experience, and .itu.tione. Volume 
„ i. devoted to the in.tructional component of learning and to two concept, 
which have bro.d-ba.ed implic.tfon. for an approach to teaching, learning 
and development. 
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INTRODUCTION: 

A CONCEPTUAL ViAHEWORK FOR FOUNDATIONS 

Ann H. Areson 
James J. DeCaro 
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Abstract 

This paper suggests four major processes that should be addressed by "Foundations" 
experiences in order to better prepare students to select and enter a major: 

1. Decisionmaking; 

2. Reflecting upon the past and projecting into the future; applying this process 
to understanding current experience; 

3. Effective studying and demonstrating a given level of competency vis a vis 

certain skills and knowledge areas; 

H. Coping with conflicts inherent in the transition from the pre-college environment 

to the college environment. 

Simply stated, it is recommended that all "Foundations" experiences focus upon the 
development of student capability to perform the four major processes. 

Specifically, it is suggested that "Foundations" be designed using the following 

principles: 

I. a learner-centered curriculum, maintaining a degree of contei.* and instructor 
orientation; 

2. a high degree of interaction with faculty and peers; 

3. a set of rigorous institutional expectations, explicitly stated; 

k. a curriculum and support system planned to optimize a student's experiencing 
success provided that expectations are fulfilled; 

5. efforts to enhance cognitive, affective and psychomotor development will begin 
at the concrete experiential level and move toward abstraction and generalization. 

This document wifl furnish the rationale for the processes and principles listed 
above and will provide a historical perspective on the "Foundations" development project. 
The paper is intended to be the conceptual framework for "Foundations" experiences. 
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Antecedents To The "Foundations" Concept 
The "Foundations" concept and development project are the culmination of a series 
of studies and resulting reports, dating from 1976, which pertain to the early stages 
of students' career development at NTID. The following sections provide a historical 
perspective to "Foundations". 
Report of the 1976 Study Group 

In 1976, the Associate Dean for Career Development Programs (CDP) charged 
a group of faculty representing the various divisions of CDP with making recommendations 
relative to the early stages of career development of NTID students. The group was 
constituted as a result of the Institute's recognizing that problems existed with respect 
to student progress in these early stages. In 1977 the study group issued a report (Areson 
et al., 1977) that pointed out: 

1. studentsVapparent inadequacies in English, math and career decision making 
competencies, and 

2. the need for students to demonstrate certain levels of competency in personal /social 
skills in order to succeed h a major. 

In addition, the report indicated that institutional programmatic responses to such 
problems were inadequate. Further, it was indicated that there was "...broad support 
for some form of preparatory program" (p. 3) that would: 

1. allow students more time and more data on which to base a career decision; 

2. allow for more interaction with students and a more thorough assessment 
of students' abilities by faculty and staff; 

3. allow more time for appropriate skill building, (p. 11) 

It was further noted that ''there was strong support among those interviewed for most 
of the activities and goals of SVF (Summer Vestibule Program), but general discontent 
with the brief time allowed for these activities" (pp. 11, 12). It was fell that, "SVP 
could be made into a more effective and useful program by allotting more time to those 
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activities which have a direct relationship to the process of entering a major and postpon- 
ing activities whose nature is not vital to the career decision" (p. 12). 
1977 SVP Evaluation 

Consequent ly v < an evaluation of the 1977 Simmer Vestibule Program was conducted 
to identify those aspects of SVP which should be allotted more time and those aspects 
which could be postponed. Additionally, the objectives and overall organizational configur- 
ation of the program were reviewed. A SVP evaluation report was issued in 1978 (White, 
1978) and among the recommendations contained in the evaluation report were the following: 

1. The top priority of NTID should be to formulate a comprehensive plan of 
how to improve students' career decision making capabilities such that most 
students are able to make reasonably sound career decisions at the time 
th*y enter a major. 

2. Objectives for SVP should be defined and priorities established from an institu- 
tiona l perspective (emphasis added). 

3. Measures should be taken to reduce students' feelings of excessive pressure 
to select a major before the beginning of the Fall Quarter. This implied 

not only a change in attitude about the summer but also the creation of mor e 

realistic options for more students during Fall quarter. 
k. The format of information sent to students prior to SVP should be reevaluated. 
5. Greater continuity in faculty/student interaction should be developed in 

an effort to foster more trusting relationships between the two (pp. 5,6,9,36). 

The Early Stages of Career Development Concept Paper (1979) 

As a result of the above studies and their findings, the CDP Associate Dean, Assistant 
Deans and Directors concluded that "some midcourse adjustments were needed in our 
career development programs" (Bishop et ah, 1979, p. 2). Data were collected to better 
define student needs and the inadequate programmatic res ponses*ef erred to in the 1976 
Study Gn up Report. The analyses of these data resulted in the delineation of five major 
needs: 

1 . better preparing students to select a major; 

2. better preparing students to enter a major? 

3. facilitating students changing majors within their first two years without 
incurring significant costs to the student or the institution; 

it. reducing the time some students are taking to complete a degree; 
5. reducing the rate of withdrawals for what might be considered the wrong 
reasons, (p. 27) 
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The Concept Paper included a proposal for a Foundations Program with specific content 
components, i.e., life skills, general education, communication and survey of technoiogy. 
The concept of a "program" was proposed not so much as a prescription but rather with 
the intention that it would "serve as the basis for dialogue and studies from which would 
emerge an appropriate solution for meeting theseneeds" (p. 17). 
Foundations Development Project 

In the summer of 1979, "Foundations" development was initiated and a two person 
development team was charged with three goals: 

1. to better prepare students to select a major; 

2. to better prepare students to enter a major; 

3. to facilitate changes of major without undue cost to the student or the institute. 
Articulating a development process was the first task undertaken. The development 

process was designed to provide for collegial debate and contribution. Further, the 

process focused upon defining the needs, gathering/analyzing data, constructing a theoretical 

framework and positing solutions. 

Kaufman (1972) suggests that needs identification is an analysis of the discrepancy 
between where one is and w.iere one wishes to be. Such an analysis specifies the distance 
between these two. He further suggests that an assessment must have at least three 
critical characteristics: 

1. the data must be as valid and representative as possible of the actual world 
of the learner ■ 

2. no analysis is ever final or complete 

3. discrepancies should be identified in terms of ends, i.e., actual products 
or behaviors, and not in terms of processes (p. 29) 

Following Kaufman's construct, the development process has attempted to focus, in 

part, upon determining the nature and magnitude of the discrepancy or distance between: 
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1. environmental expectations/assumptions, and entering students 1 characteristics; 

2. the requisite processes underlying success in college! and student facility with 
such processes; 

3. technical, general education, and communication content expectations for selecting 
And entering majors, and the skill and knowledge levels of entering students. 

Environmental expectations . A student's experience at NT1D is influenced to a 
large extent by the RIT/NTID environment and by the student's ability to cope with 
and respond to the stresses, expectations and assumptions inherent in that environment. 
In the course of developing "Foundations" experiences, an essential task was the analysis 
of the environmental dynamics influencing students. A major thrust of "Foundations" 
development has been, therefore, the identification and documentation of those inherent 
environmental assumptions and expectations. Environmental expectations are being 
documented through an analysis of: expected con. 's\g behaviors, Institute rules 

and procedures, institutional expectations regard ! * u of individual differences 
and respect for the rights of others, and institution.* * ticis regarding the mainten- 
ance of social order. In addition, the way in which NT»t^ J KIT are organized to deliver 
instruction and to interact with students is being examined to determine implicit assump- 
tions about the student. For example, at NTID Mathematics instruction is generally 
delivered through a learning center and it is assumed that students can schedule their 
own time to work on the course^ and will take the initiative for seeking assistance. 

Learners' entry characteristics . NTID was established to serve a special population. 
The admissions criteria, as specified by the Guidelines, describe the target population 
as follows: 

1. Special Help 

A student should have attended a school or class for deaf students and/or 
have needed special help because of being deaf. 
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^nfs^t have a hearing loss thai seriously limits their chance of success 
I S» > without special support services. There is a general agreement 
t*hatK decibels (ASA) or 70 i decibels TkSO or 

greater across the 500; 1,000; and 2,000 Hz ranpe (unaided) in the better 
ear is a major handicap to education. 

%Sa%£S&S!&to*V°>* should show that he or .he on probably 
succeed Z . pr«m ol study at NTID or one of the other nine colleges 
oUUT. Student? who are admitted should have an overall eighth grade achieve- 
men liveVoVabove. This means that the average score 
test that Includes reading, math and language should be at an eighth grade 



level. 



^e°NTTlD y ogram a t RIT is designed for students who have finished a secondary 
ctat™.?ro-n. Students can be considered I for .«^^ completl,,g 
a secondary program if their secondary school authorities feel that they 
wilfgain more from the NTID program than by remaining in secondary school. 
Age and personal /social maturity are given special consideration. 

5 ' fflent must show that he or she is personally and socially mature enough 
to enter a program at NTID or one of the other nine colleges at RIT. This 
means tha^tudents must accept responsibility for themselves anc their 
Tcttons and respect the rights of others. The infonnation isprov^ 
the student's personal references and performance in the Summer Vestibule 
Program (SVP). 

6 ' • As"m ust be a citizen or permanent resident of the United States. 
(RIT Official Bulletin, 1980, p. U) 

These admissions criteria have not changed since their establishment, i.e., NTID 
still strives to serve the same population its founders intended. An examination of some 
key characteristics of entering students over the past six years (see Appendix, see also 
Figures 1 and 2) shows these characteristics to be essentially unchanged. Not only has 
the nature of the entry population remained stable, but this population continues to 
represent the top 10% of the hearing-impaired secondary school graduates in the United 
States (Trybus & Karchmer, 1977). 
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Figur j 1 : Reading Comprehension Scores National Distribution 
for Hearing Impaired Students 
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Figure 2: Mathematics Computation Scores National Distribution for 
Hearing Impaired Students 
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Figure 1 shows that the median reading score at its highest point, for students 
aged 20 or above^s 147. This corresponds to a grade equivalent of about 4.5, 
In other words, half the students at age 20 (or at any younger age) read at less 
than a mid-fourth grade level, that is, below or barely at a newspaper literacy 
level. What about the high-achieving group? Figure 1 shows that the high point 
of the 90th percentile line occurs at age 18, where a scaled score of 181 (grade 
equivalent 8.1) is reached. Thus, at best, only 10% of hearing impaired 18-year 
olds nationally can read at or above an 8th grade level. 

Figure 2 presents a somewhat brighter picture for math computation, generally 
the highest score area for hearing impaired children. In this case, the mean line 
for hearing children roughly parallels the 90th percentile line for hearing impaired 
children, so that about 10% of hearing impaired children can do math computations 
at the level of the average hearing child of the same age. Most hearing impaired 
children, however, do much less well even here, and the median hearing impaired 
20-year old reaches a scaled score of 177, just below an 8th grade level. A comparable 
score is obtained by the average hearing child at about age 13. (Trybus & Xarchmer, 
1977, p, 64) 

In terms of personal /social characteristics of entering students, there is qualitative 
evidence that suggests a constancy in their nature. The data in the 1971 Hanner et 
al. report, when compared with data collected by the "Foundations" development team 
in the summer of 1979, show that faculty concerns regarding students' personal and 
social skills are essentially unchanged over the decade. Furthermore, DeCaro and £merton 
(1978) established empirically that there is a developmental lag in the level of social 
reasoning of entering students vis a vis hearing students in the same age group. Anecdotal 
information gathered since 1977 suggests that this particular developmental lag still 
exists among entering students. 

Given the apparent stability of entry characteristics over the past decade, it is 
clear that the original purpose and mission of NTID are not redundant. Further, since 
the characteristics of entering students have <een shown to be stable and, in all likelihood, 
can be expected to remain so in the foreseeable future, interventions will have to occur 
at the environmental level and/or in developing certain student competencies once individuals 
have been identified as NTID students. 
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Content considerations . In order to be able to successfully enter a major, the 
learner must be able to demonstrate competence and knowledge in certain technical, 
personal/social and communication skill areas. Therefore, it has been necessary to specify 
the knowledge and skills that need to be developed by students during "Foundations" 
experiences. A content analysis has been conducted, and the findings of this analysis 
shall be reported separately. The content expectations are being documented by analyzing 
a course in each major which tests, for the first time, a learner's potential for technical 
success in that major. The analysis focuses on the identification of not only technical 
prerequisite skills and knowledge but also communication and personal/social expectations. 
The content analyses were focused in such a fashion because the ruport of the Study 
Group on the Early Stages of Career Development suggested four factors as being necessary 

for student success: 

1. mathematical competency; 

2. English language with specific concentration on reading comprehension; 

3. the ability to make career decisions; 

the ability to receive information well enough to be able to understand lectures, 

questions and directions. 
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Maior Processes Students Must Be Prep ared To Perform 
Due to the nature of NTID and the nature of the curriculum offered through NT1D 
(technical disciplines), a hearing-impaired student is required to declare the intention 
to pursue a specific course of study relatively early his/her tenure at RIT. For example, 
students wishing to study for most NTID Associate Degrees must be prepared to declare 
their intention by the start of the Fall quarter of their first year at RIT. Such is the 
case at most community colleges that offer certificate, diploma or AAS programs of 
study. This circumstance can be contrasted with that of a learner seeking a Bachelor's 
Degree in the liberal arts who, more often than not, declares a major and is accepted 
by a department in his/her third year. Technical curricula at the Associate, Diploma 
or Certificate levels require that students take highly specialized courses early in their 
tenure in order that they can complete such curricula within the time limit generally 
allotted. Unfortunately, many NTID students seeking such certification are not adequately 
prepared to select or enter a major (Bishop et al, 1979) and often are unable to demonstrate 
the ability to succeed in the major. For example, the attrition rate from NTID programs 
since 1974 has been 40 percent and is projected to reach 43 percent (DiLorenzo, Marron 
& Welsh, 1981) in spite of the specif nature of the services and curriculum provided 
for learners at NTID. In addition, DiLorenzo and Welsh (1981) supported the contention 
that students are ill-prepared to select or enter a major upon arrival at NTID when they 



stated that: 



1 The conclusion and concern of the "Conce t Paper" (Bishop, et al, 1979) 
that many students, upon entering NTID, are not ready to make career decisions 
is substantiated. 

2. Many students' lack of preparedness to select a major at entrance to 
NTID is demonstrated by the wide range of majors to which they change. 

3. Significant numbers of students recognize early that they not only selected 
the wrong major, but they are still not ready to select a career area and 
elect to spend some time in NCOS. (pp. 14-15) - 
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The Report of the Study Group on the Early Stages of Career Development (Areson 
et aJ., 1977) suggested that SVP could be made more effective by emphasizing those 
activities which have a direct relationship to entering amajor. Furthermore, the 1977 
summer SVP evaluation report (White, 1978) suggested that the top priority of NT1D 

r 

Should be the formulation of a plan to improve student decision making capabilities 
so that students are able to make sound career decisions at the time of selecting a major. 
In addition, data collected in the summer of 1979 during intensive workshops with faculty 
highlighted sixteen problem areas that faculty perceived as needing attention in order 
to improve the student's likelihood of success at NTID (see Appendix A). Of the sixteen 
problem areas, six were eliminated from consideration in the "Foundations" development 
project because the Career Development Programs administrative group perceived them 
as broader institutional curricular issues, i.e., outside the scope of consideration for 
"Foundations". The "Foundations" development project continued to consider the problem 
areas during development so as not to replicate the weaknesses or problems inherent 
in extant systems. The problem areas isolated for consideration by "Foundations" (see 
Table 0 relate directly to the processes of career decision making and preparation to 
enter a major. 
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TABLE 1 

Synthesis of Problem Statements in Appendix A 1 

A. Our students have a limited experiential and information base, 
(synthesis of original ti\ and #3) 

B. Our students have a limited knowledge of self, e.g.: 

a. strengths/weaknesses re career clusters 

b. values system 

c. interests 

C. *In the area of problem solving, our students appear to have a limited repertoire 

of coping skills and limited exposure to having to make decisions in a variety of 
contexts and settings, (ref . need to enhance process skills and broaden the information 
base) (synthesis of original #3 and H) 

D. We are unable to provide appropriate experiences for students who are at various 
levels of indecision or indecisiveness. 

E. There is a gap between students' entry abilities and the criteria lor entry into 
majors, and there is insufficient time to address this gap prior to the students' 
entry to a major, (synthesis of original #12 and 0lQ 

F There is a lack of a systematic process for assessing a learner's strengths and weak- 
nesses re majors and for transmitting such information to the learner and to the 
appropriate administrative authority re the major. 

'Statements 6, 7, 8, 11, 15 and 16 were eliminated at the suggestion of the CDP adminis- 
trative group. We chose to eliminate #10, as it is subsumed under other problem statements. 
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Studies conducted to date suggest quite clearly that the outcomes expected oi "Foundations" 
are appropriate and necessary: 

1. to better prepare students to select a major; 

2. to better prepare students to enter a major. 
A Developmental Approach 

Foundations will be characterized by a developmental rather than remedial approach 
to education because the developmental level (Belenky, 19S0; Athey, 1980) of an individual 
influences his/her interpretation of life situations (e.g., selecting and entering a major), 
and since developmental theory provides some broad indicators of how an individual 
will react in such situations. Belenky (1980) presents a variety of factors that she suggests 
contribute to the development of social reasoning. Citing Piaget and Kohlberg, she 
argues that moral development depends upon having a wide range of role taking opportunities 
in a variety of social institutions and suggests tnat the opportunity to participate in 
an ongoing dialogue is likely to be essential for the development of the individual. She 
also suggests that hearing-impaired people often experience a deprivation in social inter- 
action (Stokes, 19<*5; Brunehwig, 1936) and display a lag in understanding the interpersonal 
dynamics of social relationships (Levine, 1956). Harris (1978), in reviewing four studies 
of impulse control that utilized standardized assessment (Altshuler et al., 1-976; Binder, 
1970; Moores et al., 1973; Harris, 1976), concluded that a loss of auditory input appears 
to have a retarding effect upon the development of impulse control in deaf adolescents. 
The findings of DeCaro and Emerton (1978), that most deaf student, entering the NTID 
between 1975 and 1977 were operating at the pre-conventional leve' of reasoning on 
Kohlberg's (1969) scale of reasoning are therefore not surprising. Belenky (1981) describes 
the pre-conventional stage as follows: 



...characterized by hedonism - the good is that which satisfies one's own 
needs, interests and wishes. The right and needs and feeiings of others will 
be considered to the extent that such considerations are seen as bf nef iting 
the seif . H Tit for tat" suggests the basis for this thinking which has achieved 
some liberation from adult constraint. As adults are no longer seen as omnipotent 
the interests of the self can be asserted more fully ...Preconventional adolescents 
delayed in development are still ifcider the influence of internal and external 
physical stimuli, rather than that cf symbolic representations conceptualizing 
past and future roles and values which have been shared and self -examined, 
(p. S) 

This description is remarkably similar to faculty statements characterizing the behaviors 
of NT1D students (Hanner ei al., 1971; Appendix A). 

\ 

) 

While it is clear that the development of the college-age hearing-impaired person 
lags behind that of his/her hearing peer, it is not altogether clear what can or should 
be done to facilitate development. There are, however, important suggestions that 
can be drawn from the literature. For example, irrespective of the model used to study 
human development (Athey, 1980), implicit in each is the assumption that there will 
te intensive and prolonged interaction in social settings with peers and mature adults. 
In addition, Schlesinger (1978) suggests that an adolescent must have meaningful, reciprocal, 
and largely positive interactions with the environment in order to move through the 
first three developmental steps described by Erikson (1964; 1968). Further, Belenky 
(1980) suggests that special efforts should be made to provide young people with two 
broad kinds of experiences that can enhance their development of moral judgment: 

1. extensive, participation in the governance of fairly complex and sizable democratic 
institutions wherc.conflicts would be fully debated... 

2. working with'others on an individual basis where such qualities as care, i esponsibil- 
ity, and understanding are essential and reciprocated (p. 42). 

"Foundations" experiences will include meaningful, reciprocal, and positive interaction 
in social settings with peers and mature adults. Learners will be provided opportunities 
for involvement in the governance of complex democratic systems where there is (\uman 
interaction directed at the resolution of conflicts inherent in such systems. 
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First Process - Managing and Coping with Conflict 

Since many learners come to NTID iJl-prepared to enter and select majors, there 
is a need for such preparation to occur at R1T. The environment of R1T is significantly 
different from that to which most learners are accustomed. Even those students who 
have attended the most academically stringent of preparatory high schools find the 
transition to a university setting to be a formidable challenge. Such a challenge is even 
more formidable for hearing impaired students who may be, for the first time, in an 
educational setting where the student body is predominately hearing. An antecedent 
to preparing to select and enter a major is, therefore, the ability to manage or cope 
with the conflicts inherent in the transition from the pre-collegc environment to the 
R1T environment . The strategies which can be used in the resolution of such conflict 
are similar to those that have been isolated for persons making the transition from one 
culture to another: adherence, substitution, addition, synthesis, and creation (Wasilewski 
& Mitchell, 1980). Similarly there are general social competencies, e.g. role-taking, 
knowledge of alternative strategies and the appropriate use of alternative strategies 
(Weinistein, 1969), which can be helpful in resolving the conflicts in such a transition. 
Such conflicts are often related to differences in attitudes, patterns of thought, social 
organization, roles and role perceptions, language, use and organization of space, time 
conceptualization and non-verbal expression (Samovar & Porter, 1976), i.e., there is 
a knowledge and skill component to managing and coping in a cross cultural "type" setting. 
The faculty of NTID (Table 1) have isolated informational and process skills necessary 
to facilitate student success. 

Foundations experience will attempt to optimize the potential for students' managing 
and coping with the conflicts inherent in the transition to college by: 
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1. assisting students in identifying the differences between their attitudes, patterns 
of thought, social organization, roles and role perceptions, use and organization of space, 
time conceptualization arid non-verbal expressions and those that are expected of students 
at RIT. 

2. helping students become aware of and gain skill in the appropriate alternative 
strategies that are available to resolve the differences. 

In order to be of assistance to students in this respect, Foundations experiences and 
NTIDmust provide learners with a clear series of expectations regarding social organiza- 
tion, roles, use and organization of space, use and organization of time and the like. 

Second Process - Decision Making \ 

The selection of a major is a decision-making activity. Student decision making 
will be a second major process to be facilitated/developed by "Foundations" experiences. 
Steve (1980) has suggested reasons, well supported in the literature, why an individual 
does not succeed in a decision-making situation: 

1. He suggests that individuals can fail because they lack the prerequisite skills 

to search out, recognize and use relevant information. This is best described by Gagne's 
(1968) theory of hierarchies of learning and could be termed the "learning deficit explana- 
tion." 

2. Individuals may fail because their information processing capabilities are taxed 
beyond thei limits. Steve refers Jo this as the "biological limitation explanation" which 
has been described by Simon (1976). 

3. He suggests that poor decision making involves the conflict individuals feel 

in decision situations with important consequences. He refers to this as the "decisional 
conflict explanation" best described by the model constructed by^anis and Mann (1977). 
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The entering student, in order to be successful, must be a^le to function in many , 
situations under varying degrees of risk, informational and time constraints. Most, if 
not all, of these situations require the student to make decisions of varying degrees 
of importance and to recognize the relative degrees of importance vis a vis their outcome. 

Steve (1980) recommends that certain environmental modifications regarding infor- 
mation and time can be made to foster quality decision-making. He also identifies certain 
considerations internal to the decision maker, regarding risk, which also must be addressed 
to facilitate decision-making. 

Environmental considerations . With respect to information Steve recommends 
that, to facilitate student career decisionmaking, "Foundations" should consider: the 
type of information required in the decision, the availability of that information, the 
presentation form of the information which students may need, and strategies to insure 
that the information is accessible at the time the decision is made. There will be three 
principles used in the determination of career decision information to be incorporated 
into "Foundations" experiences: 

1. the information must be useful or relevant to the career decision of selecting 

a major; 

2. the information must be available to students in an economic fashion relatively 

free of distractor information; 

3. the information must be accessible to the student at the time the decision is 

being made. 

In addition, there must be a component of "Foundations" which seeks to develop information 
search, recognition and use skills because: 

a. such skills are general izable to new decision situations; 

b. the necessary information for most decisions is almos> never neatly presented 
to a decision maker. 
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With respect to time , the him an is a biologically-limited information processor, 
and the three principles listed above are a necessary but not sufficient consideration 
in facilitating development of decision-making regarding selection of a major. There 
is often insufficient time for students to process the information necessary to make 
an appropriate selection of a major. , 

As indicated previously, the Study Group On The Early Stages of Career Development 
(1977) recommended that students need more time for making career decisions. It is 
therefore necessary for "Foundations" experiences to provide students with more time 
than is currently allotted for making career decisions. This can be accomplished, in 
part, by initiating certain of the "Foundations" experiences prior to students' arriving 
on the RIT campus. 

Internal considerations . In addition to time and information, which can be controlled 
environmentally, there are perceptions and beliefs internal to the decision maker that 
affect the quality of the decision processes used. These perceptions relate to the risk 
in continuing a current course of action, the risk involved in changing a course of action, 
and the belief that a better solution can be found. These perceptions need to be clarified 
by the individual making a decision and need to be brought into conjunction with the 
realities of the decision situation. It is in the articulation, clarification and bringing 
into conjunction of perceptions and "realities" that there is a need for intensive human 
interaction. The individual involved in decision-making should interact with a person 
or persons who can objectively facilitate reflection upon perceptions of risk and the 
belief in the existence of potential solutions. Such a role can be played by counselors, 
mentors (Hawkins, 1980), peers (Osguthorpe, 1980) or classroom teachers. The concern 
Is not so much who is thr facilitator but rather that the facilitation can be demonstrated 
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to t j occurring systematically . Due to the com pie < nature of such facilitation, it will 
be necessary to have mature adults play this role, and it will also be necessary to design 
some "formal" experiences that encourage reflection. The third major process to be 
an integral part of "Foundations" experiences will focus upon reflection. 

Third Process - Reflection 

Dowaliby and Pagano (1981) have pointed out that a learner enters a decision situation 
with a multitude of previous experiences, and that some of these experiences share 
characteristics with the current decision situation. In order to negotiate a new situation, 
the decision maker must first isolate the characteristics of past experiences which are 
salient to current circumstances. Based on the past experiences and the configuration 
of the current circumstances, the person will have certain expectations regarding his/her 
chance of success in meeting the challenges embodied in the new situation. The expectation 
will influence the amount of effort the individual is willing to expend. This leads to 
action and a resulting outcome along a succ, ->ntinuum. The outcome will generate 
an affective response in the decisionmaker, and the accuracy of c ausal ascription will 

depend upon: 

1. correct analysis of the decision task, 

2. accurate perception of own resources relative to the decision task, 

3. adequate expenditure of effort. 

In order to grow, an individual must be able to identify what he/she did that contributed 
to the resolution of a decision conflict and to store that as part of the experience base 
to be mobUized in future situations (Athey, 1980). The more the learner engages in 
the process just described and the greater the ranee of experiences assimilated, the 
greater the probability that, faced with a situation Hth different surface stimuli, he/she 
will be able to identify shared general characteristics with previous experiences and 
apply learnings from these previous experiences to the resolution of the new situation. 
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"Foundations" will therefore attempt to develop students' abilities to: 

1. reflect upon past experiences and determine which of those experiences are 
related to a decision situation at hand; 

2. isolate those characteristics of said experiences that are salient to the decision 

situation at hand; 

3. project a series of expectations regarding success and willingness to expend 
effort; 

4. accurately assess one's own resources relative to the task at hand; 

5. adequately expend effort (take some action) in accomplishing the task at hand. 
Here again there will be a need for intensive interaction between a decision maker and 
a facilitator. Such interaction will need to be student-centered (Hawkins, 1981), i.e., 
the primary objective of the interaction is student development, and the facilitator 
must be flexible in order to meet the student's needs as a developing, human being. 

Several reviews of the literature (Athey, 1980; Beienky, 1980; Dansereau, 1980; 
Dowaliby & Pagano, 1981; Kraft, 1980; Steve, 1980; Whitaker, 1980) have indicated 
the need to assist students in identifying the relationship between characteristics of 
previous experiences and those of current experiences. Focusing upon the affective 
and cognitive outcomes of prior experiences will help to establish a baseline for addressing 

new experiences. 
Fourth Process - Studying 

Upon entering an institution of higher education students are expected to be prepared 
to engage in independent learning. However, data indicate that students enrolling at 
NTID are weak in such skills. For example, Haimer et al. (1971) listed a series of "observa- 
tions <v which there was substantial agreement among instructors about the deaf students" 
(p. 1 1). One such observation was that students are "not fully aware of the effort and 
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learning strategies required to be successful in studies at the post-secondary level" (p. 
12). This condition has remained substantially unchanged^ needs assessment conducted 
with faculty in 1979 (see Appendix A) uncovered essentially the same concerns. Faculty 
in the Advanced Program support teams and General Education Programs continue to 
offer study skills courses to hearing-impaired learners. Further, career counselors offer 
seminars to students in NTID-s certificate, diploma and associate level programs on 
such topics as time management, scholastic motivation, studying for exams and coping 
with differing teaching styles. In effect, considerable resources have been directed 
at developing students' abilities to learn and study. 

The fourth process to be facilitated by -Foundations" experiences will be the develop- 
ment of study skills. To facilitate discussion, studying will be broken into two broad 
categories: willingness to study and studying strategies. 

Willingness to study . Willingness to study is dependent upon the student's perceiving 
a need for studying in order to achieve his/her goals. In an attempt to identify the goals 
of entering NTID learners, Stinson (Lang and Stinson, 1981) conducted a study in which 
twenty students were interviewed. The students were administered a standard set of 
open-ended questions in order to determine why they had come to NTID, what were 
their concerns upon entry and what was most exciting to them upon entry. The reason 
most commonly identified by the students for coming was "social" with "academic reasons" 
being cited second - the difference between the two was statistically significant. Further, 
it was found that entering students felt that attending college was of real value for 
their future but were not able to articulate their career goals very well. In addition, 
the students expressed concerns about entering a career and being successful academically 
but they less frequently expressed concerns (statistically significant) about establishing 
social relationships or self maintenance (funds etc.). Students may be willing to study 
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but may be placing study in a secondary position as compared to socialization. Anecdotal 
information collected from career counselors, faculty and staff tends to support this 
" tention. 

When a student's willingness to study is in question, the student must first know 
what is required, regarding study, to succeed at college and must compare this with 
his/her own expectations. That is, the student must compare and contrast the study 
effort and skills deemed necessary for college success with his/her own expectations 
regarding study, academics, and socializing, and must identify the discrepancy between 
the two. As a result, the student will know a discrepancy exists but may not comprehend 
the meaning of the discrepancy since he/she most likely has not had to demonstrate 
the study behaviors necessary for success in college. It is necessary for the learner 
to experience a situation in which he/she has an opportunity to test the reality of discrep- 
ancies identified. 5uch an experience will need to be processed by the learner (see the 
section on Reflection) in order for him/her to begin to understand the magnitude and 
the nature of the discrepancies and to take some action to eliminate these discrepancies. 

Study related skills. A student may be willing to expend effort in studying but 
may lack certain study skills. For example, students may not possess the skills to manage 
their schedules and prioritize competing social and academic time demands, to addition, 
students may not possess adequate skills at identifying and understanding relationships 
in what they study, selecting the important material from what they study and cognitively 
reorganizing the materials into a personalized schema (Long, Hein 4c Coggiola, 1978). 

Dansereau et al. (1979) describe a series of six primary comprehension-retention 
and retrieval-utilization learning strategies: mood setting, understanding, recall, digesting, 
expanding and reviewing. They also identified a series of support strategies for optimizing 
the internal psychological environment of the learner: goal setting and scheduling, concen- 



tration management, monitoring and diagnosing. A learning strategy system, composed 
of instruction in these primary and secondary strategies, was developed and used with 
college-age learners. The system proved to be effective in enhancing the behaviors 
and attitudes of participants (Dansereau et al., 1979). Dansereau (1980) suggests that 
many learners could benefit from such skills and strategy training courses. He recommends 
that, if possible, "the skills and strategy programs should be run in parallel witf< regular 
content courses" (p. 88). 

Developing studying skills . "Foundations" experiences will include a component 
which focuses upon: 

1. assisting students in identifying the discrepancy between study behaviors needed 
in college and their behaviors prior to entering college; 

2. providing students the opportunity to test the reality of this discrepancy by 
participating in rigorous academic activities which require study for success and in which 
they can be successful if they study; 

3. facilitating reflection upon experiences (2 above) in order to assist students 
in focusing upon the effort and skills needed for academic success; 

4. providing skill and strategy instruction of the type developed by Dansereau 
etal. (1979). 

Summar y 

In -'xnmary, there are four processes upon which "Foundations" will focus in order 
to better prepare students to select and enter majors; 

1. coping with or managing the conflicts inherent in the transition to the college 
environment; 

2. decision-making; 
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3. the ablUty to reflect upon past experiences, relate these to new experiences 
and take action regarding the new experiences; 

studying and demonstrating a given level of competence vis a vis certain skills 

and knowledge areas. 
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Design Principles 

There are a variety of orientations that could have been selected to characterize 
-Foundations" experiences: a learner-centered orientation, a content-centered orientation, 
«• an instructor-centered orientation (Hawkins, 19*0). "Foundations", from its inception, 
has derived its focus from a commitment to better meet enterin|j NTID students' needs 
in preparing to select and enter majors. It is appropriate, then, that the hallmarks of 
"Foundations" experiences, i.e. its tenets, be directly tied to fulfilling this commitment. 
"Foundations" will be an integrated set of learner-centered experiences. 

In the learner-centered orientation, the needs of the student for overall human 
and social development are considered to be primary (Hawkins, 1980). Chickering (1981) 
suggests that learning and human development are additive and occur in the context 
of a student's past history, personal characteristics and motives. He states that, 'this 
makes information about the knowledge and competencies gained from work and life 
experiences especially important in designing effective education..." (p. 16). He suggests 
that, "we are tackling the bedrock task of human development..." (p. 16) when we attempt 
to achieve the end of effective preparation for work. This is particularly relevant when 
one considers a series of generic competencies identified by Klemp (1977) as necessary 

for success on a job: 

1. communication skills, 

2. information processing skills, conceptualizing skills, 

3. ability to learn from experience, 

t*. ability to understand many sides of a complex issue, 

5. accurate empathy, positive regard for others, 

6. giving assistance, controlling impulsive feelings, 

7. define oneself as actor, cognitive initiative, proactive stance. 
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Very oltcn curriculum will sacrifice the development of these generic skills for the 
development of content area knowledge. "Foundations" experiences will seek to fr-ilitate 
the development of the seven skills areas cited above. In so doing, student needs and 
level of development will be considered to be of primary importance. Since education 
is the process of movement from one.skill f attitudinal, knowledge, or develdpmentai 
level to another, students' entering skill, attitudinal, knowledge or developmental levels 
will be the starting point for "Foundations" experiences. Since learner-centered experiences 
focus upon Meeting the student where he/she is" and facilitating movement to where 
he/she needs to be in order to successfully meet academic challenges, "Foundations" 
experiences will be designed to accommodate entering students' developmental levels, 
while providing the conditions to facilitate the attainment of higher levels of development. 

The learner-centered orientation will not, however, be taken at the exclusion of 
the other orientations. There will be a degree of content-centeredness in "Foundations" 
experiences. In a strict content-centered orientation, teachers and students would be 
expected to adjust their behaviors or attitudes to accommodate the requirements of % 
the content disciplines (majors). The majors would, in effect, dictate the skills, facts 
or propositions that must be acquired, and there would be little room for deviation. 
Such an orientation is the one most often taken by those of us educated in technical 
disciplines. Unfortunately, the pre-cequisite skill requirements of a discipline are not 
quite as unambiguous as one might expect at first glance. While a content analysis can 
isolate b. oad and general skill requirements across disciplines, there is debate within 
disciplines regarding the specific competencies necessary to enter a career area. Since 
"Foundations" will be held accountable for better preparing students to enter a major, 
there will be a need for a degree of content-orientation but, since disciplines are not 
static and there is a lack of clarity regarding prerequisites, it will be necessary that 
the content addressed in "Foundations" be common across NTID disciplines. 
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In addition, there will always be a need for those valuable insights, anecdotes and 
touches of humanity that can be provided only by a teacher with experience. There 
is, therefore, the need for a degree of instructor orientation in "Foundations" , Taken 
to the extreme, however, an instructor considers him /herself to be "the" model for students 
to emulate, i.e. f the unique approach he or she takes to teaching is considered to embody 
the content taught. The student is expected to go to the teacher in search of wisdom 
and is expected to accommodate his or her personality or style. 
Principles 

There are four principles that will be utilized In designing "Foundations" experiences: 

1. there will be a set of rigorous institutional expectations, explicitly stated; 

2. if expectations are met by the student, success will be experienced; if expectations 
are not met, there probably will not be a successful outcome; 

3. there will be a high level of interaction between students and faculty, as well 
as bet : en entering students and older students; 

4. "Foundations" experiences will be designed to move from a concrete, experiential 
base toward abstraction and generalization. 

Wherever possible these four principles will be adhered to in the design, construction, 
and im plem entation of "Foundations" experiences. 

Rigorous expectations, explicitly stated. The college environment places demands 
upon students' adaptive skills, in terms of meeting both social and academic expectations. 
Currently, the first experience most students have at NTID, the Summer Vestibule Program, 
tests a students ability to cope sociauy but does not provide an accurate and realistic 
sampling of the academic demands a student will face in the Fall Quarter and beyond. 
Therefore, realistic and accurate academic expectations will be established from the 
student's first contact with "Foundations". 
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The need for explicit statement of the expectations derives from most students' 
limited experience with inferring rules and correctly interpreting unstated expectations 
from abstract and loosely-connected experiences. Since students' developmental levels 
may require clarity of communication t a minimum set of institutional expectations will 
be made explicit to the student from the beginning of his/her association with NTID. 

Experiencing success if expectations are met . Explicit statements of expectations 
are a necessary but not sufficient condition for optimizing a students chances of success. 

» 

For example, with respect to acceptable levels of studying, academic success can be 
accomplished through the utilization of support systems (e.g., tutoring, mentoring, study 
skills instruction, eto) which will optimize the probability thai the student can meet 
the challenges of academic college. 

Dowaliby and Pagano (1980) has pointed out that a person will attribute success 
to his/her own actions if he/she has succeeded in a situation that was challenging, 
in which he/she expended a reasonable amount of effort and in which he/she expected 
to succeed. Although "Foundations" experiences will be designed to optimize success, 
they will be challenging and require considerable expenditure of effort on the part of 
the student. 

A high level of interaction . Many students come to NTID with limited experiences 
in interacting with adults, peers, and social systems. Communication difficulties with 
hearing individuals and restrictive environments in many schools are primary contributors 
to the reduced fn quency of such interaction. Liben (1978) suggests that a deprivation 
in a student's experience may have serious consequences for development: 

Social experience may also be divided into two components. First, social interaction 
provides the opportunity for transmission of the society's knowledge, traditions, 
mores, values, etc., through both formal and informal means, for example, school 
and family. Second, social interaction provides the opportunity for the child to 
develop social-cognitive skills. Interactions with adults and peers force the child 
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to recognize that others' viewpoints may differ from his or her own, thus helping 
the child to decenter from the egocentric perspective of preoperational thinking, 
(p. 198) 

"Foundations" will be designed to encourage and facilitate reciprocal social interaction 
with peers and adults through systems of mentoring, student participation <n the governance 
of "Foundations" experiences and non-didactic approaches to teaching. In addition, 
major emphasis will be placed upon facilitating students' development of competency 
in the four major processes until they are able to perform the processes with limited 
assistance. 

Concrete to abstract . Learners entering NTID tend to be pre-conventional in 
their thinking (DeCaro and Emerton, 1978), and persons at the pre-conventional level 
are "...still under the influence of internal and external physical stimuli, rather than 
that of symbolic representations conceptualizing past and future roles and values which 
have been shared and self -examined" (Belenky, 1980, p. 8). Colby and Kohlberg (1973), 
Kohlberg (1969), Kohlberg and DeVries (1969), and Kuher, Kohlberg, Langer and Haan 
(1975) have shown that there is a corresponding stage in Piagetian developmental levels 
for each moral stage. Belenky (1980) has, however, pointed out that mature cognitive 
reasoning does not automatically assure that there will be maturity in moral reasoning. 
She also indicates that while evidence shows (Furth, I960; 1966; Vernon, 1967) that the 
early stages of cognitive development described by Piaget are not delayed in deaf children, 
the evidence is not so clear for development of formal operational thought. She suggests 
that M if hearing impaired adolescents are unusually delayed in achieving the capacity 
for abstract, formal thought, that delay could contribute to the unusually low levels 
of moral reasoning in (deaf) college students observed by DeCaro and Emerton (1978)" 
(p. 22). It remains to bo seen if students do lag in the achievement of formal thought; 
however, anecdotal information would tend to indicate that such a lag is likely. 



Parasnii and Long (1978) have reported data which show that NTID students tend 
to be more field dependent than their hearing peers. Further, Dowaliby (study in progress) 
has found that NTID students are more people oriented and desire greater structure 
in a learning situation than do their hearing counterparts — these are traits characteristic 
of field dependent persons. There is data (Koran, Snow & McDonald, 1971; Maranty 
ft Dowaliby, 1973a; 1973b) which establishes a trait-treatment interaction between 
field dependence/independence and destract/concrete presentations of learning materials. 
For example, Koran et al. (1971) suggest that "...explicit, concrete presentation of the 
stimulus elements..jnay provide a behavioral representation for the learner that he 
could not generate for himself..." (p. 226). Concrete models and well illustrated verbal 
presentations appear to serve a compensatory function for field dependent learners. 

While there are no studies regarding deafness which link the constructs cited above 
to the desirability of concrete vs. abstract instrumentation, the data are considered 
to be strong enough to warrant addressing learners in such a fashion as to progress from 
the concrete to the abstract in "Foundations" experiences. A variety of concrete and 
tangible experiences will be designed to provide opportunities for students to take many 
roles, to interact with adults and peers, to take reasonable risks, to take an active problem 
solving stance and to experience cause-ef iect relationships. Such opportunities are 
often missing from many students* backgrounds and are necessary if the students are 
to successfully master the four processes put forward in this paper. 

Concomitantly, "Foundatioi s" experiences will begin the process of moving toward 
the abstract and generalizable - with appropriate supports to enable the student to do 
so. Given the current status of the technical courses in various majors, preparedness 
to enter translates partially into the ability to manipulate abstractions and to make 
generalizations. It would be a disservice to students not to attempt to facilitate the 
development of such abstract reasoning processes. 
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There are some hypotheses and assumptions which have been made in developing 
this conceptual framework that will be tested during the pilot and implementation phases. 
For example, it is hypothesized that most entering students have attained the level 
oi concrete operational thought but not formal reasoning-this will be tested. Finally, 
the "Foundations" concept - as well as the concept of an NTID - are essentiall) embodiments 
of the hypothesis that significant interventions can be made to facilitate the development 
of hearing-impaired individuals. 1 

Conclusion 

This document proposes four major processes that "Foundations" experiences should 
address in order to better prepare students to select and enter majors. The paper also 
proposes some broad principles to be used in the design of such experiences. The proposal 
of these processes and design principles comes as the culmination of a needs assessment 
and approximately two years of dialogue regarding several theoretical constructs. This 
document submitted to NTID as the conceptual framework around which "Foundations" 
will be designed. 
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Our students have a limited knowledge base and frequently have preconceived 
notions re careers and majors. 

1. Work experience limited 

2. Sex-stereotypes 

3. Majoring in college, liberal arts/tech 

4. External influences on choice 

5. Expectation/ability don't mesh 

6. Personality influences (don't like chairperson - *?ont major in that dept) 

7. Misconception of majors (civil tech. bulldozer driver) 
S. Choice of majors influenced by ideas of salary 

9. Limited exposure to career options and role models 
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Our students have a limited knowledge of self, e.g., 

a. strengths/weaknesses re career clusters 

b. values system 

c. interests 

1. External control (peers, parents, etc.) 

2. Ability and expectations dont mesh 

3. Lack of ability to introspect 

Help seeking (wrong person, wrong time, wrong way) 

i 

5. Very limited experiential base/lack of feedback 

6. Unwillingness to take responsibility for decision (seeks a solution, not 

7. No developed value system - or underdeveloped 

8. Black and white way of viewing the world, values, behaviors 
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Our students use unsophisticated processes for decision-ma dng. 

1. Don^ consider alternatives, risks, consequences 

2. External influences on decision (peers, parents) 

3. Accountability - we don't hold student: countable, students won't accept 
accountability 

t*. Discrepancy between social expectations and real limitations of a disability 

5. Process students use (if they use one) seems to be based on "today" 

6. Limited information on which to base a decision 

7. Seek decisions from authority rather than making decision for self 





Our students lack a repertoire of coping skills. 

1. Unwillingness to face problems (transfers, LOA, turn-off when encounter 
difficulties) (fear of failure??) 

2. Inability to transfer what they did in one situation to another (English skills 
to photo, strengths in solving problems in past to solving problem now) 

3. Need for immediate response to problem 

4. Lack of awareness of normal range of problems 

5. Locus of control ( other people need to change; they control my destiny) 

6. Students can't separate problems (all are intertwined) 

7. Problems with time management and setting priorities 
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Our $t -dents possess an inadequate knowledge base re cultures and their development. 

1. Stereotyped ideas about careers and groups 

2. Rigidity and low tolerance for differences 

3. Lack of appreciation for deaf culture, where they come from 

4. Don't understand dynamics of a setting 

5. Severe culture shock upon arrival at NTID 

6. Inability to judge life experiences, to be non-judgnental about things they 
cant always be judpnental about 

7. Generalizability - transferability - applicability of principles, concepts 
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An NTID student's sense of purpose and identity emanates primarily from affiliation 
with a major. 

1. Lack of incentive for courses outside the major or when in NCDS , 

2. External control on I.D. (also transient) 

3. Crash when don't have a major 

U. Identification may be with people in major, not major itself 
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There is no centralized body which reviews and monitors an individual student's 
flow as well as aggregate student flow. 

1. Only counselor has access to all info but everytime the student changes, 
he gets a new counselor 

2. Lack of uniformity/uniform criteria in how departments determine if students 
can transfer in or out 

3. Changing roles of counselors, staff chairpersons leave question of authority/responsibilit 
up in air 

4. No one person is totally aware of any one student's history 

5. Our attitude makes it easy for studf - v change 

6. It may be preferable not to have a centralized body /big brother 

7. When counselors change, info about students is lost - student may make same 
mistake again and again 



We lack an institutional definition of aberrant student flow. 



1. Don't have parameters to vary from (#*s of changes, time limits, etc) 

2. Ambivalence re LOA*s, changes 

3. Ethical/Policy Issues - How much time, resources is one student entitled 
to? etc. 
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9. We are unable to provide appropriate experiences for students who fall in the different 



cells of the matrix. 



Has Necessary Skills 
For Major 



Does Not Have Necessary 
Skills for Major 



Knows what major he/she wants and 
it is an NT1D/RIT major 



Knows what major he/she wants and 
it is not offered at NT1D/RIT 



Does not know what major he/she 
wants 

1. How far does NTlD's responsibility go in providing experiences for all students? 

2. We aren't making enough use of individualized instruction, multiple entry 
points 

3. Low-skill students very frustrated in skill improvement tracks 
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Students are forced to choose a career direction prior to being ready and able 
to do so. 

1. External influence on decision-making 

2. Lack of information 

3. How can we measure when students are "ready" for a decision 

4. Our structure forces people into choices which may be premature 
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Students lose an unacceptable amount of time and credit in transferring from 

i 

major to major. 

1. Lack of multiple entry times 

2. Lack of options for students who are undecided or who want to change majors 
in quarter when new major isnt opening 

3. Students lose time even in natural changes (Civil or Arch to Indust. Drafting; 
C.S. to NBTD) 

k. Students "in-between" majors lose motivation to study 
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12. There is a gap between students' entry abilities and the criteria for entry into 
majors. 



1. Our entry criteria may be unrealistically low considering how far we have 
to move students by time of major (entry and exit) and the amount of time 
we have to do it in 

2. What are implications of our criteria for multiply-handicapped students 

3. Secondary schools' records cannot always be relied upon 

<u Need better assessment of skills and transmittal process to students for 

early discussion of most realistic and most unrealistic options open to students 
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There is a lack of a systematic process for assessing a learner's strengths and weaknesses 

\ 

re majors and for transmitting such information to the learner and the appropriate 
administrative authority re the major. 

1. Team concept - good concept, what will happen to it? Could lead to fragmentation 
re the student's input 

2. Who is responsible for transmitting info to student, to faculty 

3. Tests may not be valid with our population 
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1*. There is Insufficient time to develop process skills and content mastery prior to 
the student's entry to a major. 

1. Validity of requirements/false requirements 

2. Treating all students as if they all had same needs 

3. Lack of experiential base 
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15. We lack multiple entry points to NTID and to majors. 

1. Strategies like - multiple sections, self -pacing 

2. What is pay-of 1 of going to multiple entry - how many students are we talking 
about 

3. NTID-RIT-NTID flow may put students out of sequence 
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16. We lack specified institutional, departmental arid major requirements foi stitutional 
cu. riculai offerings and for certification of students. 

1. The requirements we do have, we dont enforce 

2. Validity of requirements 

3. Sequencing of requirements 
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Priaary Mentoring as a Teaching Strategy 
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Primary Mentoring <\s. a Teaching Strategy 

In doing a literature review for NTID's Foundations Program 
it should be noted that there is not a great deal of published 
material on mentoring £er se. What there is seems to fall into 
three categories: general studies in non-traditional education; 
studies on mentoring and mentor-like roles at specific colleges; 
and studies on specific aspects of non-traditional learning, for 
example, contract learning. To facilitate the readers* knowledge 
of the literature in these areas I have included an annotated 
bibliography of the most important sources at the end of this 
essay. 

Since the main purpose of this project is to articulate the 
essential characteristics of mentoring to the Foundations Pro- 
gram so that the role might be adapted to an already existing 
"traditional" structure, it was felt that a mepe literature re- 
view would not convey that information. Therefore, this paper 
is in the form of a narrative essay incorporating characteristic 
examples of all three categories of the literature n its sl- 
opment. Part I deals with some historical developme its in educa- 
tional philosophy focusing on the reintroduc tion of the mentor in 
modern education. Part II combines some current research of mine 
with an elucidation of the principles of caring to create a new 
definition of mentoring. Part III deals with applications of the 
mentor role articulated in this essay to a hearing impaired 
population of students. 
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The reader may wonder why this essay centers on Empire State 
College. The reason is that ESC is the most studied college 
employing the mentor role as its only faculty position. Any study 
of mentoring would have to include this experiment prominently for 
quite clearly ESC has been the main laboratory for mentoring over 
the last ten years. If there is an overall object of this^e>say 
it is precisely to distill and liberate a general concept of 
mentoring from that laboratory. 

Mentoring in a Modern Behavioral Environment 

American higher education is in a critical phase in its own 
evolution; infused with money and social status since the Second 
World War, the enormous growth of the university has generated a 
reaction within, the student movement of the 1960's. To the 
serious educator these two forces have compelled an examination 
of the structure of the modern university along with the founda- 
tions of education itself. A synthesis of these two forces is a 
way to articulate the educational possibilities within the social 
structure of the modern university. In examining he evolution 
of teaching strategies within this behavioral envir mment, mentor- 
ing emerges as one of the most exciting possibilities. 

There is at least one mythical teacher/pupil relationship 
in Western mythology, mentoring, and it has a finite origin in 
the literature, Homer's Odyssey . Mentoring is not only a concept 
in the Odyssey , but Mentor appears as a mythical character on the 
same order as CJysseus or Athene. Mentor is Odysseus' boyhood 
companion whom he leaves behind in charge of the education 
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and training of his son, Telemachus, during the Trojan War. 
Odysseus' absence lasted nineteen years so Mentor nad enormous 
influence over Telemachus 1 development. 

For our purposes, two observations are important in terms 
of Mentor's relationship with Telemachus. First, Mentor was a 
parent substitute. His function was to assume the role of 
Odysseus as a father, and Odysseus was everything the Greeks 
aspired to in an adult man: wise ruler , valiant fighter and 
strategist (he was called the sacker of cities), expert crafts- 
person, and even trickster. That this is a successful endeavor, 
we know from the developments in the Odyssey for we witness the 
passage of Telemachus into adulthood, and by the end of the book 
he is almost the equal of Odysseus himself. The modern definition 
of "mentoring" is thus "a wise and trusted counselor" (O.E.D.). 

Second, this educational relationship was, by definition, 
aristocratic. In order to facilitate Telemachus's development, 
a one-to-one relationship was established whereby the teacher had 
only one pupil. Such a role was only possible with noble birth 
and an extensive estate, and these remained' the conditions neces- 
sary for a one-to-one educational relationship until modern t mes. 

Quite the opposite force is represented by the modern American 
university and its objective of democratic education, especially 
since the rapid evolutionary period following the Second World War. 
Democracy in education meant extending the liberating effects of 

a post-secondary education to every sector of society, mainly 

/ 

through, expanding the scope and capacity of the modern university. 
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But the new functions and structure of the university presented 
a more complex environment within which the old teaching function 
had to evolve and adjust. 

In his book, The University Teacher as Artist , Axelrod (1973) 
recognized that teaching styles in the modern university did not 
exist in a philosophical vacuum but were intimately related to the 
new structure and functions which had evolved. Utilizing a system 
theory analysis he was able to construct an accurate profile of the 
pivotal position the university plays in contemporary American 
society. Accordingly, the university is not just an educational 
institution; it is a supersystem, rude up of interrelated and inter- 
dependent sub-systems. Faculty is in control of only one system, 
the degree system, which is the educational function the general 
public assumes is the only function of the university. But the 
university is also composed of systems functioning as, among other 
things, consulting agencies for business and all levels of govern- 
ment. In carrying out its new functions, the university has many 
times become a major employer in the comrunity as well as serving 
as a major center for the arts and cultur-. . 

The teaching strategies used by contemporary faculties have 
evolved to some degree from philosophical speculation on educational 
theory, but mostly in response to the needs of the university to 
carry out its new functions as the problem solving and information 
processing agent of modern society. Faculties have been struggling 
to understand what had happened to the university and what their new 
position was within this, structure. The main element which brought 
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the need to understand these changes to the forefront was the 
student movement of the 1960 f s, which had, at its core, a positive 
humanistic statement demanding more relevant teaching forms in the 
university in order to make its democratic thrust more of a reality 

For the purposes of this essay the complex of environmental 
factors influencing or setting limits on a set of human behaviors 
will be designated a "behavioral environment." This concept was 
originally a cultural concept integrating all environmental in- 
fluences, both physically and psychologically, to explain certain 
cultural behaviors. (Hallowell, 1955). The behavioral environment 
concept is appropriate here because the university supersystem is 
so broad, and the boundaries between it and other systems of the 
society are so diffuse, that one cannot clearly identify all the 
forces pressuring faculties to evolve. Using the concept empha- 
sizes that it is a complex of forces, rather than some simple 
force, which has resulted in the teaching forms found in the univer 
sity today. 

In response to this behavioral environment Axelrod developed 
an analytical classification scheme to help faculties understand 
their role in the modern 'university as well as to give them some 
basis for analysing future trends in teaching. That analysis 
identifies three major forms of teaching and they are presented 
in a dichotomously branched taxonomy. The three forms are lectur- 
_jn£, didactic , and evocative teaching modes. 

Lecturing is the most common form of university instruction 
today; it has a rich tradition and it has evolved to a fine art in 
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the post World War II era. It combines the art of composition with 
the art of oral delivery, but it is not an art in the same sense of 
a teaching-artist because the lecturer does not actually know his 
students and lecturing does not require an interaction. It can be 
easily reduced to a video tape and played to a very large audience, 
as in instructional television, or played to no audience at all. 

The rest of the teaching modes, evocative and didactic, do re- 
quire interaction with students. However, in didactic modes inde- 
pendent inquiry on the part of the student is_ not required to complete 
the learning tasks set by the professor. The objectives of this 
mode include mastery of a definite body of information by memoriza- 
tion, or acquisition and mastery of specific motor kinetic skills 
by repetition and practice. Language instruction is the best example 
of this teaching mode. An excellent didactic teacher Axelrod 
describes as a craf tsperson . 

Evocative teaching modes arv those which inquiry or discovery 
on the part of the student lj3 required to successfully complete the 
learning tasks. That is, the mastery of the process of inquiry it- 
self, by the student, is the object of the evocative teacher. 
Since this necessarily involves innovation, Axelrod designates an 
excellent evocative teacher as an artist. 

Axelrod further breaks down the teacher-artist into specific 
prototypes, by examining the dominant relations between the three 
components of the teaching-learning process: the teacher, the 
learner, and the subject or skill. He explains how the teaching 
prototypes are derived through the dynamic interaction of these elements 
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The relationships between these three elements— what we might 
call their "fit"— are extensively varied. Typically, one of 
the elements moves to the center of the teaching-learning 
process, and the other two elements are expected to accommodate 
themselves to its demands and requirements. In the university 
classroom, it is the teaching style of the pro^ssor that 
determines which two of the elements are expected to make the 
greatest amount of accommodation and which one remains rela- 
tively-stable, (p. 12) 

The three evocative prototypes derived from the variables are 
the subject-oriented teacher, the instructor-centered teacher, and 
the student-centered teacher.. In the 3ub ject-oriented prototype 
the teacher believes that the subject is fixed in that the facts, 
principles and presentation of the material must not be tampered 
with, and that both teachers and students must accommodate them- 
selves to this mode. The clearest example of this is the discipline- 
oriented courses where for instance, a professor of Art History b .- 
lieves that any course entitled "The French Impressionists" would 
cover the same material in the same presentation regardless of the 
professor who teaches the course, the type of students taking the 
course, or even the location of the college. An interaction with 
the students is required to achieve the objectives set by the sub- 
ject-oriented teacher: 

Their teaching is organized around their desire to help students 
master principles, concepts, analytic tools, theories, applica- 
tions, and relevant facts. It is characterized by two mai:; 
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features: an emphasis on cognitive knowledge, and the systematic 
coverage of a given segment of that knowledge in each of their 
courses, (p. 13) 

In the instructor-centered prototype, the teacher believes that 
her/his unique approach to the subject matter makes inquiry possible 
and that students should use her/him as a model. Thus the individ- 
uality, humanity and personality of the professor is the dominant 
element of this style forcing both subject matter and students to 
adjust accordingly. 

Finally there is the prptetype of student-centered teaching 
which grew out of the need to fulfill the democratic extension of 
post-secondary education to all sectors of society. The philosophy 
employed in such a style argues that the educational process itself 
is endangered if it cannot be adapted to diverse student populations. 
Furthermore, the primary object of education is student development 
and that teachers and subject matter should be made flexible to meet 
the student's real needs, that of a growing human being. Within this 
classification Axelrod identifies two variants of this prototype: 
one where the limits of the student's personal development are con- 
fined to the development of the student's mind, and the other, where 
the personal development of the whole student is emphasizea, 
especially in the non-intellectual dimension where growth or develop- 
ment is necessary or desired. 

Mu6b of the concept of the student-centered teacher role was 
embodied in the position paper, A Prospectus for a New University 

College , generated for the State 'versity of New York in February, 
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1971 • and which led to the formation of Empire State College a few 
months later. Much of the paper was an attempt to define a different 
philosophy of education by articulating a new teaching role (later 
to be called Mentoring) , a new type of student to be served by the 
college and an expanded definition of what the learning process en- 
compassed. 

In terms of the new faculty member, it was clear that the gen- 
eral qualities were in the minds of the framers; she/he was to be 
highly qualified in a broad variety of ways, while willing to experi- 
ment and to take personal risks to achieve the objectives of the 
college: 

The new University College. . .will recruit faculty members who 
demonstrate: competency in relevant scholarship or research; 
intellectual rigor in performance; productive competence in 
pro en-solving in research or professional activities; 
creativities in the arts; in public policy development in com- 
munity service, or other work experiences; excellence in motiv- 
ating others to learn; integrity of commitment to perceived 
values; and personal security to face risks of the unknown and 
change with some degree of self-esteem . ( Prospectus , p. 21. 
Italics mine) 

As to the new students, the Prospectus clearly sought out 
student populations not adequately served by the large university 
systems. And finally, the P rospectus called for a new educational 
agreement between the college and the student, and spelled out the 
educational process that'would take place gi v en this new cooperative 
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combination: 

The University College. . .will make the educational re- 
sources accessible to the student and guide and assist him 
in achieving an open process of learning. . This process will 
place the responsibility for learning on the student in return 
for his freedom to pursue his education according to his in- 
dividual needs and interests, (p. 5) 

He- will learn for his own purposes and at his own pace 
within a community of his own choosing, (p. 7) 

On the personal side, the student will learn to undertake 
a sustained task over time, to explore, where possible, without 
the penalty of mistake. He will be encouraged to enjoy the 
play of learning experiences, freed from the kind of anxiety 
and tension that results in grimness and frustation. He will 
be enabled to see and understand his own emotions, to erate 
with a variety of language and symbol systems and to have a 
variety of di. uct creative aesthetic experiences, (p. 9) 
When Empire State College opened its doors a few months later 
it presented the public with a new structure, an independent study 
program, to accomplish the educational objectives in the Prospectus . 
A faculty member, a mentor, was assigned to each student and the 
student and mentor worked on a one-to-one basis throughout tr 
student's enrollment. Independent study meant that no classes were 
offered, but each set of studies was defined by a learning contract 
and followed by a narrative evaluation. The main tack of inde- 
pendent study was that each student designed her/his own curriculum, 
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called a degree program, in conjunction with a mentor and with the 
approval of a faculty committee. Such a new structure gave the 
mentors the flexibility they needed to deliver education to new 
populations of students, while students took new responsibilities in 
exchange for a degree that was individually suited to their own 
specific needs. 

The mentor role was conceived of as highly experimental at 
the outset with the idea that over a period of time many of the 
specifics of the mentor/student relationship would t be worked out. 
In terms of the overall responsibilities the role was conceived of 
as being holistic as in Axelrod's description of the student- 
centered teaching prototype. 

Two years after Empire State College opened, its Office of 
Research and Evaluation (ORE) began a study of mentoring to under- 
stand and follow the evolution of this experimental role. The 
research began with interviews of all forty-six full time faculty 
members to get faculty opinion on a variety of issues. On the basis 
of the interviews a questionnaire was developed and administered 
in the Spring of 1974, and the results were used by A. Paul, Bradley , 
Jr. in his publication, The Empire State College Mentor: An Emerging 
Role (1975). Bradley's works are the best examples of the literature 
category dealing with the mentor role directly. 

The publication itself deals with a wide variety of questions, 
but the ones that are appropriate for this essay are the mentors' 
descriptions of the mentor role. According to Bradley, there are 
five major components of the role: advisement, student intellectual 
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development, evaluation, professional development, and college de- 
velopment. The first three components will be looked at in more 
detail. 

Although advisement of students is a role of most college 
faculties, in the one-to-one relationship of mentoring it emerges as 
a primary function. Bradley identifies three components: academic/ 
vocational, personal, and ombudsmanship. 

The only officially prescribed function of advisement in the 
mentor role is that of concern over student's academic and vocational 
plans. The study ^howed that students ask for counsel in "evaluating 
graduate school options, the current job situation, possible career 
orientation, and the like." Bradley also ended with the qualifier, 
"While not specifically trained for such advisement activities, 
mentors find that they are often the most accessible and concerned 
professionals who can listen and help." (p. 11) 

The second part of advisement is what Bradley called "personal 
advisement," and he indicated that it was not always welcomed by 
mentors in the early years. 

'ersonal advisement can involve any number of things that may 
te disturbing students: family concerns, financial affairs, 
business affairs, health. While these matters many feel should 
not enter an academic relationship, mentors sometimes find it 
necessary to listen and talk with students about such concerns 
before serious academic discussions are possible. In fact, 
for some students, their personal concerns (e.g., role of women) 
may be closely intertwined with their intellectual interests, (p. 
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The third advisement function of the mentor role Bradley ident- 
ified was that of ombudsmanship . Because the college had many loca- 
tions throughout the state with primary administrative offices 
located at Saratoga Springs, New York, mentors had to untangle 
paper problems with financial aid, billing, and various academic 
forms. Bradley noted, "An important consequence of this type of 
mentor intervention is that the student confidence is gained. This 
in turn can improve the academic relationship." (p. 12) 

I ntellectual development is the second major function that 
nvsntors described of their role and Bradley breaks down that function 
into two further categories: mentor roles in degree program planning 
and in contract learning. As to degree program planning, the forms 
used by the College and the process required took several years to 
be developed, and the data in ORE'S original study reflected a 
change in emphasis in this element. By 1974, degree program planning 
had become a major intellectual element, whereas before, contract 
learning was seen as the prime activity in intellectual development. 
Since then the College has taken more steps to emphasize and formalize 
the degree program planning process. 

The mentor's role in the intellectual development of the 
student through the learning contract is the most time consuming, if 
not one of the most important components of the mentor's work day. 
Initially, mentors tended to describe their activities in two forms: 
the mentor as tutor, and the mentor as facilitator. . By tutoring a 
contract the mentor not only develops a specific set o r learning 
activities, a sort of course description, but also acts as the tutor, 
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student did in the contract must be filed in a formal document (the 
Contract Evaluation) in order for the student to receive credit for 
her/his new learnings. The evaluative comments normally follow an 
agreed upon criteria listed in the contract. The importance of this 
activity is seen in the fact tha* these documents monitor the 
student's progress in the program and form the basis of the student's 
transcript, along with a copy of the degree program. 

This was not the end of Bradley's studies on mentoring for in 
1978 he published a much broader study. This time he worked under 
the auspices of the Center for Individualized Education (CIE), 
located at Saratoga Springs, New York, and the study was expanded 
to cover many colleges all engaged in the independent study mode. 
Those colleges or programs ranged from the University Without Walls 
(University of Wisconsin) to the New College (University of Alabama). 
Since the new study enlarged the sphere of faculty activities in 
the ten schools, studied, a new term was coined to cover a multiplicity 
of faculty titles; hence, the title of the report, The New Profes- 
sional : A Report on Faculty in Individualized Education (1978). 

Whe, it came to describing the teaching strategies of the "new 
professionals," Bradley reorganized his thinking and expanded his 
categories to include a total of eight roles, or "personal models 
of behavior." He retained the original dichotomy of bifurcating 
the mentor role into two general groupings, tutor and facilitator . 
Also, the basic definitions were retained; tutors were those who 
"used themselves as primary learning resources" (p. 49), while 
facilitators were defined as faculty who helped "students tap and 
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identify other resources" ^p. 53). Evaluation, which in his 1975 
publicationwas a separate category of intellectual development, be- 
came another one of the sub-categories, or styles, of either a 
tutor or facilitator. Thus the eight possible styles of the new 
professionals were serially described as: tutor/content; tutor/ 
counselor; tutor/model; tutor/evaluator ; facilitator/content; 
facilitator/experiential; facilitator/model; and facilitator/ 
evaluator. ; 

At this point a critical appraisal of Bradley's studies on 
mentoring is essential to understand some of the limitations 
embodied in his methodology. It was essential to break down 
mentoring into component parts so that he could develop a theory of 
"professional development" through stages, and this theory found 
its way into both the 1975 and the 1978 publications. However, 
Bradley did not begin from a holistic definition of mentoring, 
but rather, accepted the description "mentor" as it had been 
described administratively by Empire State College. There were 
many separate roles under this job description which did not con- 
form with the concept of the mentor-counselor in the original 
Prospectus . 

A major problem arose in the original breakdown of the mentor 
role into "tutor" and "facilitator" functions. These two variants 
were more derived from the internal structure of Empire State 
College (the original difference between mentoring at "Centers" and 
at "Units," now not much of a difference) than it represented 
distinct differences in the mentor/student relationship. This 
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problem reached major proportions in The New Professional , for the 
original classification scheme, when expanded into eight combinations, 
created some styles that were so artificial as to be merely personality 
types. 

A good example of this problem is a juxtaposition of the tutor/ 
model style with the facilitator/model type to understand the dif- 
ference between a tutor and a facilitator. The tutor/model is one 
of the most exciting descriptions of a mentor's possible roles and 
requires the mentor to have a clear sense of herself /himself . 

the tutor/model feels a powerful responsibility to display 
work habits and a learning style that students will emulate... 
tutor/models tend to use personal experiences as a guide in 
advisement, degree program planning and completion .. .With shared 
educational experiences, student conferences become especially 
meaningful, (p. 52) 
The facilitator/model description seems to be a cond Jon, not a 
style, and a condition not clearly differentiated from the above 
description . 

[The facili* a tor/model] seems to be able to work effectively 
with student : when no one else can: drop-outs, anti-establish- 
ment types, etc...He/She invites them to share his/her lifestyle 
which is an interesting one... Rather than be a model of intel- 
lectualization , [the facilitator/model] tends to be a model of 
individualization, (p. 54) 
In short, the classifications of the new professionals into different 
styles tends to be artificial in that it does not help one understand 
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the essence of the mentor/student interaction. 

A different methodology has been used by Rhoada Wald in her 
initial study of one phase of mentoring and may be characterized 
as looking at mentoring in its natural setting. Maid's paper is 
representative of the third type of literature, on specific aspects 
of non-traditional learning. Wald was studying how a learning 
contract gets formed, and how individualized differences get incor- 
porated into the academic process. She used systematic observation 
through audio and video taping of 33 conferences of the first mentor/ 
student appointment, then described, coded and analysed the inter- 
action, with reference to the literature of problem solving. (Wald, 
1978) 

Wald's research provided evidence to support four majpr trends 
in analysing the contract planning process. First, there seemed to 
be phases leading to contract design: an orientation phase whereby 
the student learns about the college and the mentor learns about the 
student; an identification of the student's objectives, both long 
terra and short term; and the final design of the content based upon 
the information obtained in the previous phases. Second, in analysing ^ 
the themes of discussion Wald found, "the strongest influence in 
planning the first contract was the personal history of the student. 
The consistency of this finding was striking" (p. 226). Third, 
specific contract objectives rather than long-range goals were 
emphasized. And fourth, in terms of distribution of control, the 
contract learning process is much more complex than the traditional 

teacher-centered structure; "The data indicated that both mentor and 
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student made some key decisions, but in a context that is compatible 
With the assumptions underlying individualized education" (p. 227). 

Wald's conclusions pointed to a major difference between the 
student-centered teacher and the traditional teacher, and called 
for more extensive research along these lines: "Several additional 
findings that evolved from the study represent potentially rich 
sources for future research and development. Analysis of the mentor 
role is a natural follow-up" (p. 231). 

The Mentor/Student Relationship 
In order to expand the concept of mentoring found in the liter- 
ature and get a new and more holistic perspective of the mentor/ 
student relationship some research was undertaken to obtain descrip- 
tions of what this relationship entails. A research strategy was 
selected in interviewing four mentors. The first qualification for 
the interview was that the mentor selected must have exhibited a 
consciousness of the mentor role and must have demonstrated an 
ability -to articulate aspects of that role in a creative manner. 
Secondly, all four mentors selected were working for ESC's Center 
for Statewide Programs, th ? division that is composed of smaller 
units, for several reasons Bradley's studies excluded mentors 
from this division as this section of the College was new and it 
was experimentally untested. Since 1975, however, Statewide's 
experience has been solidified and provides a comprehensive view 
of mentoring. Statewide mentors exhibit all functions of the mentor 
role including the administrative functions of coordinating small 
units. The title, mentor/coordinator, is given to every mentor in 
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the division, which distinguishes it from most faculty' positions in 
the rest of the College. Because the role places emphasis on holistic 
and integrative aspects of the job, Statewide mentors have come to 
call their role, "primary mentoring." Primary mentoring, then, ,is a 
relationship in which one mentor is associated with one student 
throughout the 3 udent's matriculation at the College and functions 
in all capacities for that student. This is distinct from mentoring 
students only in the mentor's disciplinary field. 

In terms of demographics a balance was struck in several cate- 
gories. Two women and two men were interviewed with the two women 
having completed their Ph.D's whereas the men had not at the time 
of the interviews. The range of experience in the mentor role was 
two to eight years, with the more experienced mentors having come 
into the role when the College was still experimenting with different 
variations of the strategy. The academic competencies ranged from*' 
Cultural Studies, through Arts, Religion, Science, Histqry, to Phil- 
osophy. 

The design of the interviews was semi-structured in that certain 
core questions were asked of each mentor but much open-endedness 
was provided so that each would feel free to articulate those aspects 

li 

of the relationship that s/he felt were essential and meaningful. 
The interviews lasted from 45 minutes to 3 hours, and three of the 
four were taped . 

The tapes were then transcribed; quotes were identified and 
catalogued as part o l f the analytical process. Although a great deal 
of information and topics were discussed, only those aspects were 
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used which met the objectives of the interviews. The object was to 
get different view.; on the mentor role, and to isolate and artic- 
ulate the common elements. In refining the essence of the mentor/ 
student .interaction, the variables associated with mentoring at 
Empire State College had to be critically evaluated. Much of the 
information gathered formed a foundation for a much larger study on 
the philosophy of student-centered education. 

One of the core questions that was asked of each mentor was how 
s/he evaluated her/himself, in the mentoring role. All felt they 
were excellent mentors. One went further and said that one had to 
have a considerable amount of self-confidence in this job: 

I think I'm a good mentor. I think you need a lot of confidence 
in the fact that you are doing a good job. There are days where 
I come home and am very convinced that not only am I a bad 
mentor, but a terrible mentor, out there ruining lives. But 
that is not the dominant feeling. (Mentor Interview) 

«. 

i ■ 

Another core question asked of all mentors was how they learned 
their jobs. This question was felt to be important because the 
answers reflected not only how v riety and individual style were 
realized, but a.\s*o how the. broad limits of the job were transmitted 
to establish ^he territory of the behavioral environment. 

All mentors reported that, they got help being oriented to their 
Jobs through the Dean and Associate Dean (academic dean) of the 
Center, through the use of a mentor handbook prepared by the Center, 
and especially through discussions with other faculty. A significant 

difference was that the two more experienced mentors did not have to 
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face the impact of a full student load the first day, but usually 
started with one student and slowly built up to a mandated load. 

The two mentors who were hired after 1975 interited full 
^students loads the first day. This day's work might have included 
having student conferences, making further educational arrangements 
with adjunct faculty and tutors, beginning to formulate and write 
formal documents, and, most importantly, making critical judgments 
and decisions. For these mentors, their philosophy of education 
emerged in time, over a longer period of time than the more exper- 
ienced mentors — (in most cases over a year) — while they were function- 
ing and delivering services. In short, mentors received an orienta- 
tion from a variety of sources, which combined with their diverse 
backgrounds of personal and academic expe.rence, in developing a 
style of mentoring unique to each individual. This process took a 
long time, and a minimum of one year full time seemed to be the rule 
of thumb. 
Results 

The end result of this research was a more generalized and 
holistic concept of mentoring. Accordingly, the uniqueness of the 
mentor/student relationship 'was that it combined, academic progress 
with personal growth and development . Although each mentor described 
this philosophy in different terms, and the descriptions emerged in 
different ways in the interviews, this synthesis was clearly what 
the mentors described as .the core of the educational experience of 
mentoring. One quotation taken from one of the interviews, epitomizes 
the rest: 
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Meaning in the education comes at the juncture of personal 
history and intellectual development .A mentor is more than a 
talking head. He is morally obliged to say to a student that 
intellectual growth is not just a function of years. Twenty 
years of doing something is just twenty years of doing something. 
Bit until reflected upon it does not mean anything... 

One becomes aw«re that one's own history isn't simply cir- 
cumstance. There is purpose. Even if someone has experienced 
prejudice or discrimination, one can begin to see that structure 
and see that it isn't simply blind fate. It has reasons and 
causal realities. . .This is where education becomes pretty risky. 
(Mentor Interview) 

Much of the rest of the interviews had to do with testing the 
other variables associated with mentoring at Empire State College 
and at other non-traditional colleges. Those variable^, included the 
demographics of the student population, the specific documents and 
processes adopted by ESC and associated with independent study 
(contract learning and narrative evaluations), and the issue of 
individualized curricula. The objective wa. to determine which of ' 
the elements were essential to mentoring and which could be eliminated, 
making the definition more flexible. Also the analysis focussed 
on the elements which motivated a student to achieve academically 
and grow personally. 

In terms of the student population ESC has found itself in some- 
what of a puzzling situation. Growing out of the protests of the 
sixties for a more relevant and flexible educational structure, ESC 
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now finds itself a "college of working adults." The average age of 
the students fluctuates around the ages 37-^0 and a majority of the 
students elect to enroll one-half time. One of the reasons for this 
population is the College's flexible schedule (no classes) and its 
attention to granting college credit by evaluation for proven college- 
level learnings. The paradox i3 that the College is populated by 
the very students who initially would not be caught dead protesting 
a college curriculum. All the mentors questioned stated plainly that 
the uniqueness of the mentor/student . experience was not restricted 
to adult populations although ESC's particular brand of mentoring 
had adapted very well to adults. Clearly it was felt that mentoring 
could adapt to any set of students who desire that type of education. 

One of the other specific aspects of mentoring at Empire State 
College is individualized curricula. It is a requirement that 
every student design her/his own curriculum in consultation with a 
mt.itor to be approved by a faculty committee and the Office of the 
Vice-President of Academic Affairs. It was generally felt that this 
process had a very positive educational value in making the student 
intimately acquainted with the learning process (in that -ach student 
had to become an expert in her/his own curriculum), and, combined with 
credit by evaluation, it was a proems that integrated "learnings" 
from work experience into the ^oademic context. However, the in- 
dividualized curriculum was not felt to be essential to mentoring. 

Related to the concept of individualized curriculum was the idea 
of contract learni.ig and narrative evaluations which have been 
associated with mentoring in an independent study context. Questions 
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in the interviews were directed at determining the importance of 
these educational processes to the definition of mentoring derived 
from this study. Most of those interviewed initially made a dis- 
tinction between the processes (contract learning and narrative 
evaluations) and the formal documents (Learning Contracts, 
Contract Evaluation, Learning Contract Outcome, Learning Contract 
Amendment, etc.). Most felt that contract learning served to ex- 
ternalize or articulate specific intellectual objectives and that 
the narrative evaluation made explicit how well the student met 
her/his objectives. Also a series of narrative evaluations docu- 
mented very well the student's academic process. The use of these 
processes encourages the student to reflect upon the nature of 
academic learning. 

One of P, the things I do a lot of is encourage a lot of self- 
assessment, where a student at the end of a contract has 'to 
write his own assessment of what it is he learned. Students 
learn a lot trying t- figure out what they learned... I do try 
to give thpm some sense of outcome, where [the learning] fits 
.in their degree programs, where it fits in t. eir interests. I 
try to make that clear .. .Narrative evaluation j can be really 
hard to do. It's a lot easier to write down B+. (Mentor Interview) 
However, it was clear that mentcrs do not generally address personal 
changes or developmental issues in either the contracts or the evalua- 
tions. The argument was mode that a college transcript is not the 
place for comments on personal growth and development, and this is 
accepted generally throughout the College. However this attitude 
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does not deny that personal growth and development are major com- 
ponents of learning in a student-centered environment: 

If there are serious developmental issues, I seldom put that 
into the formal document. It is certainly a part of the next 
conference with the student. Narrative evaluations can be 
just character references. I think the paper is very deceptive. 
You can't codify a lot of those elements. (Mentor Interview) 
One final question was asked of the mentors which aimed at 
determining whether some of the effects of mentoring, especially 
the motivation to grow intellectually and personally, could be 
achieved in a lecture situation. Generally the answer was in the 
affirmative. Although professing and mentoring are very different 
teaching strategies, especially in terms of delivery of information, 
the sa.ne integration could be achieved elsewhere if the students 
were to get some vital individual attention. One mentor put it as 
follows: 

Mentoring is not all that different from regular teaching and 
counseling, especially if the professor is used to students 
wandering into her/his office on a regular b '.sis and sitting 
down to chat about whatever is bothering her/him that week. 
Also there are informal relationships — for instance, a student, 
who always stops you after class- -usually they are looking 
for something else. A lot of timer they are looking for some 
confirmation that is not on an exam. (Mer.tor Interview) 
The integrated goals in holistic education are much more dif- 
ficult to achieve than mere intellectual development, yet manv 
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students are attracted to a mentor/student relationship primarily 
because such a scheme incorporates academic development into one's 
personal life. The major effect on the student is increased motiva- 
tion ; students can generally see how each component enhances their 
own development. The mentors noted this effect on the students, and 
it had a positive effect on the mentor as well. The following 
statement pin-pointed this relationship: 

The motivation is so much higher when you think somebody cares . 
After reading many student questionnaires, and I was impressed 
at how often the students talked about the difference it made 
in his or her work to know that the mentor was genuinely 
interested. That thoy wanted them to succeed .. .made all the 
difference. (Mentor Interview) 

In fact^—it is the attitude or disposition toward caring which 
characterises the] mentor/student relationship and distinguishes it 
from the other-lnodes of teaching. It is so central to this relation- 
ship that a detailed examination of what it is to care for an 
individual is examined here in more detail. Milton Mayeroff s study 
On Caring , provides a precise account of this relationship. 

Mayeroff begins his study with a definition of what it :s to 
care: "To care for another person, in the most significant sense, 
is to help him grow and actualize himself." (Mayeroff, 1971, p- 1) 
Caring then is not a goal, but a process in which growth is accom- 
plished . 

Growth in a caring relationship has many fa^ts to it, but ao 
Mayeroff defines it, there are components which involve intellectual 
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relationship and one that is caring. 

There are some major ingredients of caring which help illuminate 
individual aspects of the mentor/student relationship. We will 
examine four of those components which have a direct bearing on 
caring in education. Those four are knowing, patience, trust and 
courage. 

Knowing may be the most important ingredient in caring, especiall 
in teaching, for it clearly distinguishes the mentor from other 
forms of professoring. The knowing mentor must be familiar with the 
student*s world. 

To care for someone, I must know many things. I must know, 
for example, who the other is, what his powers and limitations 
are, what his needs are, and what is conducive to his growth; 
I must know how to respond to his needs, and what ray own powers 
and limitations are. (Mayeroff, p. 13). 

Mayeroff goes on to develop three aspects of knowing. First, 
explicit as opposed to implicit knowing: "To knov something ex- 
plicitly is to be unable to te]l what we. know... to know something 
implicitly is to be ab.le to articulate it. We know more about a 
good friend than we can verbalize" (p. 14). Second, knowing that 
something is so as opposed to knowing how to do something: "A man 
may know much about the theory of teaching without being able to 
teach" (p. 14). This aspect of knowing shows the relationship be- 
tween theory and practice and emphasizes that an integration of 
both is essential. Finally, there is the difference between knowing 

something directly and indirectly. In caring one knows the other 
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directly: "The caring teacher, for example, directly knows his 
Student as an individual: he experiences him as someone in his own 
right, and not as a stereotype or as a means for his own self- 
aggrandizement" (p. 14). 

Patience is a very important ingredient in the process of caring 
because the process is of primary importance and because self- 
actualization and growth must take place within organic limits. "The 
growth of a significant idea can no more be forced than the growth 
of a flower or a child" (Mayeroff, p. 17). This aspect of caring 
was reflected in the Prospectus and emphasized that the student will 
learn "at his own pace." 

Trust is an important element in the caring relationship and 
is essential for- sn educational relationship that ends in self- 
actualization. Basically the mentor' trusts the student to find his 
own way and it involves major professional and personal risks, and 
the courage to take those risks: "The caring teacher who trusts his 
students to find their own way in pursuing their own projects grounds 
such trust by providing the students with assistance, encouragement, 
and exposure to relevant and s imulating experiences" ( p . 22). 
Mayeroff also warns that the person who cares must ■ have gone through 
a process of actualization in having the confidence to trust herself/ 
himself; "But only the man who trusts himself to grow, who is not 
trying to force himself to be something he thinks he is supposed to 
be will be able to trust another to grow" (p. 22). 

Courage is important in the relationship because in any re- 
lationship that involves change, some elements that are known must 
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be relinquished in exchange for elements that are unknown. Such 
courage is informed by insight from past experiences and is sensi- 
tive to the present. 

In education, then, a caring relationship involves many elements 
among whic' are knowing, patience, trust, and courage. The mentor 
(caring person) must have the confidence and knowledge to undertake 
such a venture and the student likewise must be able to be cared for. 
A mentor can not help a student develop personally if the student 
does not want it. Mentors must be flexible in handling a wide 
variety of students, and must be able to respond to each student's 
needs as they arise. 

There is one other aspect of caring which creates a tension 
with the goals of modern education; in caring, the process (present) 
cannot be subordinated to the product (future). In modern educa- 
tion, tangible goal-oriented products (successful completion of a 
course, attainment of a high grade, receiving a degree) are often 
emphasized at the expense of the self-actualizing process. 

If there is a goal in student-centered education it is to help 
foster the development of the individual. For many years it was 
felt that student-centered education meant modifying a standardized 
curriculum so each curriculum would be tailor-made for each student. 
Mentoring, however, means more than that; it is a unique relationship 
that aims at a synthesis of cognitive and affective growth to effect 
individualization. In some sense mentoring is not unlike parenting 
in that growth and individualization are the primary goals and 

parenthetically, is not essentially different from Mentor's role 
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in the Odyssey. When the roles of parent and teacher are misunder- 
stood, individualization is subverted: 

If a parent's primary concern is to mold a child, or in 
basically having a child remain dependent upon him, then the 
child with good reason feels basically uncared for because 
he realizes he is not perceived as an individual in his own 
right. (Mayeroff, p. 39) 

Thus mentoring , when liberated from its association with all 
types of non-traditional education, can be defined as a one-to- o ne 
relationship which aims at personal as well as intellectual de/elop- 
ment and medicced by the principles of caring . In short, a mentor 
is a master of growth. 

Mentoring the Hearing Impaired 
Much of the impetus for the developments in student-centered 
education has focused around the need to adapt conditions surrounding 
the baccalaureate degree to the individual student, especially in 
populations not having been reached by traditional programs. Non- 
traditional programs of the late 60's and 70's saw as their mission 
to reach new populations of students, including those who were place- 
bound, time-bound, and those with handicapping conditions. As a 
part of this essay on mentoring, an investigation into specialized 
programs for the hearing-impaired resulted in the discovery of at 
least one program involving a mentor/student relationship where the 
student population was hearing impaired. That specialized program 
existed for a brief time (1977-1979) and was a consortium of two 
colleges, Empire State College, Metropolitan Center (Manhattan) and 
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Gallaudet College (Washington, D.C.) with the assistance of La Guardia 
Community College's Program for Deaf Adults (Long Island City, New 
York). According to the proposal submitted to Gallaudet 's Center for 
Continuing Education for seed money, an ESC Vice-President noted: 
In keeping with the mission statements of both Empire 
State College and Gailaudet College, it is proposed that a 
cooperative program between the two schools be initiated to 
serve deaf students. This program, whose beginning location 
would be in New York City, would serve as a prototype model 
for the pedagogic techniques of teaching deaf adults in a 
non-residential baccalaureatt program. 

It is suggested that the program begin in a modest 
fashion in order to achieve two ends: to ascertain the re- 
ceptiveness and appropriateness of such a program; and, to 
search for external funds that would allow a full program to 
flourish. (Letter, Roger Trumbore to Thomas Mayes, September 23, 
1977) 

A formal agreement between Gallaudet and ESC was signed, and 
the Program for the Deaf was begun in November of 1977. A half-time 
mentor wa. .ired (Kristine Beeman) who met the normal criteria for 
mentorial faculty and who was also hearing-impaired. ESC was to 
orient the new faculty member to the College's independent study 
program, to all aspects of coordinating that program, and to de- 
veloping mentoring skills in a short time. La Guardia College 
provided some office space and much needed clerical and technical 
assistance. Gallaudet provided money to pay for the mentor's 
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salary and provided many years 1 expertise in developing educational 
programs for the hearing impaired. 

ESC's Program for the Deaf expired two years later and was 
slowly phased out of existence. In order to determine the weak 
elements in the program flfany documents were examined as well as 
interviews conducted with officials who were directly involved 
with the program: the Assistant Dean of the Metropolitan Center 
(Nancy Bunch) and Program Coordinator to La Gaurdia's Program for 
the Deaf (Glen Anderson). 

Some weaknesses of the program were discovered in the investi- 
gation, but none of them had to do with any incompatibility between 
a hearing-impaired student population and the mentor/student re- 
lationship. First, the enrollment expectation was set too high too 
soon. A normal half load (15-18 student months/month) was expected, 
and when it did not materialize, gave the program an air of failure 
before it could become firmly established. Second, the hybrid 
role — mentor/coordinator — was too much for a part-time faculty 
member to absorb in a short period time. In addition to mentoring 
students, tht role included recruitment, enrollment, providing 
support services and resources, financial aid counseling, and re- 
porting to administrators on the condition of the program. What 
is difficult in the normal orientation of a mentor is doubly true 
for a mentor/coorcfinator in a specialized program: it was learned 
from the interviews that one cannot expect to feel comfortable in 
the role for at least one year, and this when one is working full 
time. Also, little time was scheduled by ESC to adapt the role 
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of mentor/coordinator to the^e specialized conditions. 

Third, the amount of support services needed to deliver such 
a program to a hearing-impaired population was severely under- 
estimated. Aside from normal A.I. (Accessory Instruction) money, 
resources were needed such as a teletypewriter (TTY) and other com- 
munication equipment, clerical help who were proficient in sign 
language, interpreters to interface between hearing-impaired 
students and normally hearing tutors, etc. 

Finally, a problem was encountered by the very nature of the 
program being non-traditional. As Dean Stevenson stated (it): 
In a real sense her [the mentor's] role is exploratory and 
developmental. Higher education in general has no idea how 
to effectively address deaf people's needs or even what the 
nature of those needs may be. Different from any other 
coordinator, Kris is charting new waters... In our Deaf 
Project we often are faced with surprises. For example, some 
of our deaf prospects are suspicious of the individualized 
model itself. Having never attended "traditional" college, 
they are not disaffected with it. For some, college learning 
must come dressed in ivy-covered lecture halls or it's not 
the "real thing." In a sense they desire what their deafness 
denies them. (Letter, John Stevenson to Roger Trumbore, May 10, 
1978) 

The above analysis indicates that there were problems in setting 
up a specialized program for the hearing-impaired in FSC's non- 
traditional setting, but it does not indicate that there is any 
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inherent problem in mentoring the hearing-impaired using the 
ooncept of mentoring arrived at in this essay. This definition 
of mentoring emphasizes a specific educational relationship with 
specific objectives and principles. It is possible to envision 
mentoring a special population, such as the hearing-impaired, at 
a "traditional" institution, such as NTID. 

A formal proposal to adapt a mentoring strategy to the NTID 
structure would require another complete project, and that project 
should be the product of several minds. What are presented here 
are some general thoughts on a proposed mentoring program at NTID 
with some consideration of how the mentorial interaction would 
benefit hearing-impaired students. It is one of many proposals 
that are possible given the mentoring characteristics developed 
in the previous sections. 

The mentor role at NTID would involve at least three functions, 
although the functions would overlap since the role is holistic. 
They would include counseling activities both career and personal , 
academic and personal development through some individualized work 
for academic credit, and ombudsman functions. The continuity of 
the inentor/student relationship would be maintained from the student' 
initial enrollment through graduation. 

Although a separate faculty category could be set up with a 
specialized mentoring function, it. is strongly recommended that the 
existing faculty, professional staff and administrators voluntarily 
assume mentor roles in exchange for reduced workloads. Because a 

full mentoring load (i.e., 30 students) is exhausting, if loads 
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were kept to a reasonable number (for example - 6), it is hoped 
that the rewards for the mentor would far outweigh the liabilities, 
and professional burnout could be avoided. It is very much better 
for the students to be able to choose mentors from a wide variety 
of backgrounds, possessing different skills, and representing 
diverse personalities. The college might also benefit from in- 
creased collegiality when teaching and non-teaching faculty, 
administrators and professional staff share a common, part-time, 
function. For many positions, this would initiate direct involve- 
ment with students. 

Mentors would facilitate students' academic and personal 
development through periodic projects for academic credit, which may 
be administered through learning contracts. The particular sub- 
ject of the developmental project would be up to the mentor and 
student but could reflect an increased range of learning activities. 
Individualized work with mentors might include work in remedial 
areas, advanced studies, additional communication skills, areas 
for which classes are not available, specialized subjects, and ex- 
ploratory sub jects . The mentor/student relationship would add 
additional flexibility not currently available in a curriculum as 
Well as a sense that the student's individuality is the focus of 
development. 

In addition to a feeling of individualization, the students 
would benefit from learning those very skills necessary for success 
in an adult life, from interpersonal relations to problem solving. 
Some of thc j day-to-day problems of the mentor involve sorting out 
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-bureaucratic problems and other general ombudsman-lik-? activities. 
However, in mentoring this is a learning and sharing experience 
because the mentor and student have the responsibility to solve 
the problems together. These problem-solving situations are 
helpful in establishing a trusting, working relationship as well 
as developing the ,'ls which are used constantly in adult life — 
becoming aware of how problems are solved and decisions are made. 

One other aspect of facilitating personal growth through 
mentoring involves the student's becoming aware of and mastering 
the developmental process itself. That process begins with the 
question "What do I really want to do in my life?" and goes through 
various analytical phases. It involves setting goals in a realistic 
framework and articulating the steps necessary to reach those goals. 
Students must also learn how to recognize when they have achieved 
the goals they have set, how well they have done in terms of 
strengths and weaknesses, and how to set new goals. In short, 
students should learn all the elements of self-evaluation. An 
awareness of the process of growth would serve them well after 
they leave NTID for a larger world. 

Because of the holistic nature of the role, mentors would 
have to "know" a great deal and would have to continue to refine 
many skills in order to facilitate student development. Mentors 
should be aware of many levels of education from the academic cur- 
ricula of the college to the most recent studies which increase 
relevant knowledge. In fact all the studies in the Foundations 
Program, from computer-assisted instruction, to problem-solving/ 
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decision-making, motivation, models of human development, locus of 
control, inductive/deductive processing, and cross-cultural 
adaptacion^ etc. are the kinds of studies a mentor needs in order 
to improve^hfir/his skills. 

But most important, a mentor needs to know as much as s/he 
can about the world of the hearing-imparied , for the relationship 
is dependent on the mentor being able to "enter the world of the 
student." More than just mastering various modes of communication, 
mentors must be open to a variety of information sources including 
being able to take the risks involved with learning from the student. 
In this way both partners in the mentor/student relationship are 
actually involved with learning, including learning from each other. 

Conclusion 

The reintroduction of the mentor role in higher education has 
been associated with the non-traditional movement, but in this essay 
we have made a distinction between mentoring in the general sense 
and the myriad of faculty roles linked to non-traditional structures. 
When me itoring is understood as a set of principles promoting the 
development of the whole student rather than the facilitator of a 
non-traditional structure, then it becomes a more flexible and useful 
teaching strategy. 

Many difficulties would be encountered in adapting a mentor role 
to NTID's "traditional" program, but the most formidable barrier has 
already been overcome in entertaining the idea of a change. In 
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democratizing the one-to-one educational relationship, it is the 
students who will benefit the most. Mentoring would enable hearing 
impaired students to become more prepared to live a full life, 
integrated into a world that is, at least in the beginning, not 
made in their own image. 

/ 
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Tutoring Special Students 

Qui doeet diecet (one who teaches learns) 
learning i$ a eocinl act (Meiklejohn, 1882) 

Russell T. Osguthorpe ; 
Brigham Young University 

Tutoring is one of the oldest forns of instruction known to society. 
As early as the first century A.Dv Quintilian in his Institutio Oratorla 
described instructional settings where older children were tutoring 
younger children. Between the years of 1530 and 1550 additional accounts 
are given of tutoring programs initiated in Germany and by the Spanish 
Jesuits 1n the College of Lisbon (Paolitto, 1976). These programs 
emphasized the benefits that accrue to the tutors as well as the tutees. 
Student monitors teaching ten students in a classroom became a popular 
option 1n these early years. 

In 1797 Andrew Bell, a Scotsman developed one of the first export- 
able tutoring systems (Bell, 1797). Bell had been asked by the British 
government to establish a school for orphans in Madras, India. Since 
Bell was not a professional educator, he broke from traditional patterns 
of British schools and created an elaborate educational system which was 
based on older students tutoring younger students. As th, program 
matured, Bell noted that his classroom behavior problems d creased and 
that student academic progress accelerated. After Bell published his 
first account of the program in 1797, Joseph Lancaster, a British educa- 
tor was intrigued by the system and'began to disseminate it throughout 
the British isles and France (Laborde, 1815). By 1816 there were about 
100,000 children being taught in England and Wales using the Bell-Lan- 
caster system (Bell, 1817). 
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It is not completely clear why tht popularity of the Bell-Lancaster 
system declined 1n later years. Some have suggested that educators 
began to be less satisfied with the quality of the Instruction that un- 
trained 8 or 9 year old tutors were able to deliver (Dures, 1971). 
Others have asserted that as the supply of professional educators grew 
and as they became more well organized, 1t was to their professional 
and financial advantage to dismiss unpaid, untrained student tutors 
(Allen, 1976). Another societal force which mitigated against the Bell- 
Lancaster system was the increasing tendency of schools toward self- 
contained classrooms where students were segregated according to age. 
As. children were placed 1n these graded classrooms, it became less con- 
venlent to have older students helping the younger ones. 

It was not until the'mld 1900's that tutoring saw a rebirth in 
society. It was also not untH-this period that researcher's began to 
look seriously at tutoring and to measure its effects. By 1974 peer and 
cross-age tutoring became a common part of most school systems. Allen & 
Devin-Sheehan (1974) conducted a survey of 110 schools which showed that 
31% of the schools had formal tutoring programs. An additional 25% of 
the schools reported having informal tutoring programs. Of all students 
surveyed, 77% said. that they ask other students for he p and 88% said 
that they work with other students on academic tasks. 

Purposes of ti'toring 

At first glance it may seem that tutoring has a simple and singular 
purpose: to transfer new knowledge to the tutee. But the purposes and 
measured effects of tutoring are neither simple nor singular. Many 
Investigators have been more Interested 1n the benefits that come to 
tutors than to tutees. Bell, himself, was at least as impressed by the 
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growth of Ms tutors as he was by the new knowledge transferred to other 
students. As early as the 1600" s Joachim Fortius said: 

. • . If students wish to make progress, they should arrange to 
give lessons dally 1n the subjects which they are studying, even 1f 
they have to hire their pupils. (Gartner, Kohler and Riessman, 
1971,- pp.14-15) 

This passage Illustrates the philosophical basis for the many research 
studies which have focused on tutor growth as opposed to tutee growth. So the 
assumption that tutoring programs are established solely for the benefit of 
helping tutees learn new academic skills is a common misconception. It 
1s equally Incorrect to view tutoring as simply another teaching method, 
a technique for transmitting information. From their Inception tutoring 
programs have been multi-faceted experiments 1n socia.izatlon. The 
first effect Bell noted 1n his program was the Improvement 1n classroom 
behavior, not students' performance 1n a spelling bee, but their ability 
to attend and their willingness to. help other students master the task 
at hand. 

In this section studies will be reviewed which assess the effects 
of tutoring on both tutors and tutees in three broad areas: 1) academic 
performance, 2) personal /social adjustment and 3) moral development. 
Academic Performance of Tutees 

One of the most common purposes of tutoring 1s to improve the 
academic performance of both tutors and tutees. Paolitto (1976) likens 
this purpose to what Kohlberg and Mayer (1972) have termed the "cultural 
transmission" model of education. In this form of education the teacher 
or tutor is seen as a resource of knowledge to be dispensed to the 
utiknowledgable students. The cultural transmission model assumes that 
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the primary benefits of Instruction will accrue to students and that 
only secondary benefits will accrue to teachers or tutors. The majority 
of studies Investigating the effects of tutoring programs have been 
based on this philosophy. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive study on tutoring was conducted by 
Susan Strait Hartley 1n 1977., Using the statistical methodology devel- 
oped by Glass (1976), Hartley completed a meta-analysis comparing the 
effectiveness of tutoring with three other methods of instruction. A 
meta-analysis is an alternative way of reviewing a body of research. 

I r 

Most research review articles identify as many studies on a given topic 
as possible and then attempt to draw summary conclusions. Nearly half 
of all review articles 1n education fail to arrive at any firm conclu- 
sions (Osguthorpe and Johnson, 1980). It is Interesting to note that 
the most recent review article on tutoring also fails to list any firm 
conclusions. In the Conclusions section of the article the authors 
state: 

The preceding examination of the variables affecting tutoring outcomes 
1s less than satisfying; few broad generalizations (other than that more 
research is necessary) can be made based on existing literature. . . 
Until research become(s) more systematic 1t will be Impossible to 
draw valid generalizations and conclusions. (Oevln-Sheehan, Feldman & 
Allen, 1976, p. 377) 

The reason so many reviewers of research are so reluctant to state 
conclusions 1s because: 1) single studies often arrive at opposite 
conclusions and 2) most studit. have methodological and procedural flaws 
which rend their conclusions suspect. Glass (1978), on the other hand, 
contends that since few perfect studies have ever been conducted, we 
should add statistical controls through secondary analysis procedures 
and then pool as many studies together as possible by coding each study's 
results into a common coding system. By including as many studies as 
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possible from as many sources as possible (unpublished as well as pub- 
lished), 1t 1s argued that the real effects of a given treatment will 
become clear. 

Hartley (1977) collected 153 studies on four different Instructional 
methods for teaching math: 1) tutoring, 2) computer assisted instruction, 
3) programmed instruction and 4) individual learning packets. In each 
study she computed the "effect size" of the treatment and then computed 
the average effect size for each treatment across all studies. An effect 
size 1s computed by subtracting the mean score of the control group from 
the mean score of the treatment group and then dividing by the standard 
deviation from the raw data: 

r** * - me an of treatment - mean of control 
Effect size SD from raw data 

For example, Imagine a group of sixth grade students were tutoring 

v 

a group of second grade students in math. The second graders who were 
tutored scored an average of 80 on a posttest and a control group of 
second graders scored an average of 70 on the same test. If the stan- 
dard deviation of the raw data equaled 10, the effect size would be com- 
puted as follows. 

Effect Size - ^ 70 « ■ 1.0 

This would mean that students who were tutored performed one full stan- 
dard deviation better than the students who were not tutored (the con- 
trol group). 

Combining the 73 effect sizes from studies on tutoring* Hartley 
found that the average effect size for tutoring was .6. This compared 
with .4 for C.A.I. , .2 for individual learning packets and .1 for pro- 
grammed Instruction. In overall effect size tutoring was clearly the 
most effective form of individualized Instruction. It 1s important to 
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note that more traditional forms of group Instruction were not included, 
but that control groups in many studies employed this form of instruc- 
tion as a comparison method. Therefore, it can also be concluded that 
tutoring was superior to group Instruction. 

Hartley found further that while tutoring was the most effective 
method as a supplementary technique, it was fully three times more 
effective as a replacement technique. In other words, when students 
received math Instruction through tutoring alone (with no formal rein- 
forcement 1n group settings) it was three times more effective than if 
students received the Instruction through Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Programmed Instruction, or Individual Learning Packetr. 

Since educators often say that it is the novelty of the new program 
that causes its success and not the program Itself, Hartley also mea- 
sured effect sizes for older vs. newer programs. She found that while 
all four types of Instruction benefit somewhat by a novelty effect, 
tutoring 1s affected least. C.A.I, dropped in .234 in effect size when 
the novelty was absent, while tutoring only dropped .025 1n effect size. 
This finding 1s especially significant to educational planners who want 
programs that will retain their effectiveness over long periods of time 
rather than decline once the new-ess fades. 

While Hartley's study adds much to our understanding of tutoring 
and its effects, Its one limitation was Its inclusion of only the math 
content area. Even though Hartley was able to identify 29 studies exam- 
ining tutoring 1n the math content area, there are greater numbers of 
tutoring studies in other content areas such as reading and language 
development. Critics could argue that since math is a more highly 
structured and easily measured content area, tutoring would be most 
t 
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effective there. Mo e t researchers, however, have found equally strong 
effects 1n the reading content area. Harrison found- that when low 
achievers were tutored 1n reading teachers had a much greater tendency 
to rank the students 1n the top 50% of their class (Harrison, 1976). 
Melaragnc and Newitiark (1968) found similar success with Mexican-American 
students. Osguthorpe (1976) Investigated the effects of parents tutoring 
their own children 1n reading. Results again showed that tutored stu- 
dents performed significantly better than students in the comparison 
group. 

Academic Performance of Tutors 

Of equal Interest to the learning gains of tutees 1s the academic 
growth of tutors. Many tutoring programs have aimed at the tutor more 
than the tutee. In fact, 1n two separate studies tutors gained more in 
reading skills than did the students they tutored (Hassinger & Via, 
1969; McWharter and Levy, 1971). Unfortunately neither of these studies 
employed a control group for tutors, but the comparison between tutors 
and tutees 1s interesting 1n itself. 

In a study with 7th and 8th grade students Houser (1974) found that 
tutors gained 1n reading skills significantly more than a control group. 
In a much larger study Strodtbeck and Granick (1972) found that tutors 
benefitted academically from their participation in the Youth Tutoring 
Youth program. Tutors improved their language skills (vocabulary devel- 
opment) significantly more than controls. The Youth Tutoring Youth pro- 
gram gained national recognition and by 1972 had been implemented 1n 
450 schools. The Initial objective of the project was to aid students 
attending Inner city schools. Most of the students participating 1n 
the program were low achievers who had experienced serious difficulty 
with both learning and social adjustment. 
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In the meta-analysis study previously mentioned Hartley (1977) 
computed an effect size for tutors as well as tutees. In the comparison 
68 effect sizes were included (50 for tutees and 18 for tutors). The 
interesting result Indicated that tutors gained about as much from their 
participation (.58 mean effect size) as did tutees (.63 mean effect 
size). It 1s also interesting to note the ratio of effects measured for 
tutors as compared with tutees. Hartley found nearly three times as 
many effects measured for tutees as she did for tutors, but both groups 
were gaining about equally from the experience. Tutors' academic growth 
1n this Instance is of special significance because they were not cur- 
rently studying the content they were tutoring, while many of the tutees 
were studying the content both in class and during tutoring. From 
available data it would appear that while investigators have been less 
eager to measure effects on tutors, there is nearly always a significant 
Improvement 1n academic performance. These findings hold special signi- 
ficance for tutoring programs because tutor managers must communicate to 
parents of tutors the benefits that will come to their children as they 
engage 1n the tutoring process. 

In the first comprehensive review of tutoring theory and programs 
Gartner, Kohler and R issman (1971) concluded that two of the most 
stable and pervasive effects of tutoring were the improved academic 
performance of both tutors and tutees. Their conslusions were consis- 
tent with those of Hartley and with most of the individual Investigators 
assessing the effects of tutoring. 
Personal /Social Adjustment of Tutees 

As early as 1588 Montaigne began to criticize the traditional teacher/ 
student relationship saying that the authority of the teacher was often the 
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greatest Impairment to learning. In more modern terms 1t might be said 
that the teacher/student relationship 1s most often a parent/child type 
of relation ship rather than an adult/adult situation. Instead of 
searching on their own, students 1n the authoritative teacher's class- 
room usually wait to be told what to do and how to do it. This depen- 
dency on an authority figure can diminish students* ability to develop 
personally and socially. Sarbin (1976) 1n recounting his own experience 
as a tutee concluded that the single most important effect on him as a 
person was the relationship that he developed with his tutor. In other 
words, he learned something about himself (personal) and about friend- 
ship (social) by being tutored. 

Jerome Bruner (1972) has made one of the strongest calls for students 
to tutor one another. He believes that the present educational system 
emphasizes competition and prohibits students from experiencing positive 
social growth. His solution 1s to provide students with opportunities 
to help one another, to be given responsibility to assist other students 
and to switch roles as tutors and tutees. In his own words, "I would 
strongly urge. . .that wc use the system of student-as'ilsted learning 
from the start 1n our schools" (Bruner, 1972, p. 63). By Implementing 
such systems Bruner believes that our schools would become a "communal 
undertaking." One author has actually developed a system which he calls 
the "Tutorial Community" (Melaragno, 1976). By "community" he means 
that any successful tutoring program must be viewed as a society 1n 
miniature. The entire school and community must be Involved in Its 
development and execution. Each person Involved must under stand speci- 
fic roles and responsibilities in order to create the total tutorial 
community. 
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Perhaps the most obvious personal /social benefit for tutees comes 
through the opportunity that tutees have of modeling pro-sod al beha- 
viors of the tutor. Bandura (1971) has demonstrated tha power of mode- 
ling as a social-learning tool 1n a variety of settings. Hartup (1976) 
argues that modeling 1s the precise reason that cross-age tutoring 1s 
superior to peer or adult/child tutoring. His research indicates that 
young children admire older children and want to emulate them. Because 
of this admiration, Harteys suggest that young students will learn more 
academically and socially. Sell (1797) seemed to value this social 
growth as much as the academic growth of students. In his own words v 
Bell said: 

By these means a few good boys, selected for the purpose, as 
teachers of the respective classes, form the whole school, teach 
their pupils to think rightly, and mixing in all the little amuse- 
ments and diversions, secure them against the contagion of 111 
example, or the force of ill habits; and by seeing that they treat 
one another kindly, render their condition contented and happy 
(Allen, 1976, p. 9) 

Personal/Social Adjustment of tutors 

Most tutoring programs that have emphasized personal /social develop- 
ment have expected the major growth to occur with tutors. Coleman 
(1974) concluded that the only way for children to ultimately develop 
social maturity was to, be given responsibility for some other student's 
growth and than to alternate roles. Coleman's arguments are parallel 
with those of Bruner (1972). A descriptive study which demonstrates 
empirically the bond between tutoring and social development was conduc- 
ted by Feshbach (1976). In her series of studies she measured the 
effects of social class and ethnicity on the tutoring style employed. 
She found that there were marked differences among different social 
classes and ethnic groups 1n their personal tutoring techniques. For 
example,, lower social class children were less a> t to provide the tutee 
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with positive feedback for correct answers. When children themselves 
have low self esteem 1,t would appear that they have difficulty building 
someone elses self esteem. 

. Feshbach's data are Important for two reasons. First, there 1s an 
Indication that socialization and tutoring are closely connected. 
Second, she concludes that the techniques which are Indicative of pro- 
sod al behavior can be trained. In other words, 1f students have low 
self-esteem and are generally negative around peers, perhaps the most 
effective way to help the students 1s by giving them responsibility for 
helping a younger student. It 1s assumed that a tutor training program 
would be offered to these students emphasizing pro-social behaviors. 

Several studies have assessed tutors' growth in self-esteem. As 
these results are discussed it is interesting to keep in mind that in no 
Instance was there formal direct instruction given on self-awareness or 
ego development. In other words, the studies cited in this section are 
not Investigations of peer counseling (where the prime objective 1s 
personal development), but peer and cross-age tutoring (where the con- 
tent covered is usually reading or math). 

In their review of tutoring research and programs, Gartner, Kohler 
and Riessman (1971) concluded that tutors experience growth 1n self- 
esteem as well as socialization. Houser (1974) found that tutors' self- 
concept increased significantly more than control students. Strodtbeck, 
Ronchl and Hansell (1976) found that tutors' self-esteem increased when 
they participated in the Youth Tutoring Youth program, but the data were 
mixed. Certain studies showed that gains were not significant when 
compared to nontutor control students. Their conclusion was that while 
some investigators had advocated the tutoring role for all students 
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(even very low self-esteem students), the research strongly indicated 
that the role of tutor can be highly stressful for low self-esteem 
students. The following table given by Strodtbeck, Ronchi and Hansell 
(1976, p. 215) illustrates the differential effects the role of tutor 
can have on tutors' self-esteem: 

Table 1 

Efficacy Score Change by Ego Development 
for tutors and Non-tutors 



Ego 
Development 


Tutors (n) 


Non-Tutors (n) 


Difference 


High 


.55 (29) 


.00 (8) 


.55 


Medium 


.13 (73) 


.42 (33) 


-.29 


Low 


.02 (79) 


.63 (22) 


-.61 



The table demonstrates quite clearly s !«;^ tutoring had a negative effect 
on low self-esteem tutors. The data indicates that those students would 
have been much better off-having not tutored. 

The Strodtbeck et.al. data need to be highlighted and tempered at 
the same time. The results are noteworthy because they validate the 
possible negative effects of tutoring. It is difficult to identify 
other studies that produced warnings for tutorial system developers. 
The data must, however, be viewed with the understanding that the results 
apply to the NYC Youth Tutoring Youth program and may have little bearing 
on other programs which emphasize different training and management 
components. Strotbeck et.al., indicate themi Ives that if the tutoring 
environment were more highly structured and management support were more 
consistent, low self-esteem students would probably have a more positive 
experience. 
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Self-concept has not been the only personal/social skill measured 
1n tutoring studies. Strodtbeck et.al. also found that attendance 
increased when students were asked to tutor. This indicates both the 
students' attitude toward the act of tutoring and their increased pro- • 
social behavior. Most authors would suggest that the increased atten- 
dance was less a function of enjoying tutoring than it was the increased 
feeling of responsibility tutors acquire as they develop a close helping 
relationship with their tutee(s). The increase in average attendance is 
an operational measure of the social maturity benefits of tutoring 
suggested earlier by Coleman (1974) and Bruner (1972). 

Moral Development of Tutors 

One of the more recent emphases in tutoring research is the topic 
of moral development. Paolitto (1976), a student of Kohlberg's, made 
the most convincing case for tutoring as an enhancer of moral develop- 
ment. Some reviewers would include the studies on moral development as 
a subtopic under personal/social adjustment. The studies that have been 
conducted on tutoring and moral development have been designed in unique 
ways that set them apart from most other tutoring studies that have empha- 
sized personal/social adjustment. First, most tutoring research that has 
assessed socialization has viewed 1t as a by-product of the act of tutoring. 
The moral development studies have been structured so that the central 
purpose 1s to enhance moral development. Most of the moral development 
studies have included training components for tutors which emphasize topics 
1n decision making and Kohlberg's theoretical model (Kohlberg, 1969). 
Few of the personal /social studies included any such components. Second, 
the moral development studies have taken a much more cognitive (as opposed 
to behavioral) approach in which the students' moral reasoning capabilities 
have been targeted and measured. 
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Sullivan (1975) Investigated the effects of tutoring on adolescents* 
moral and ego development. The author had adolescents participate in a 
year long practicum experience in which they were trained to tutor 
small groups of younger children in moral development topics. At the 
conclusion of the practicum experience tutors had improved in both monl ' 

and ego development. 

Greenspan (1974) conducted one of the more carefully conceptualized 
studies on moral development and tutoring. She outlined four areas of 
emphasis and outcome that a tutoring program should include: 1) Intellectual 
development, 2) moral development, 3) identity formation, 4) interpersonal 
development. In her research rationale Greenspan emphasized role-taking 
as the tutoring activity which should theoretically have the most profound 
effect on each of the four areas. Thus, the role of tutee a$ain became 
deemphasized ana' the program objectives focused more directly on tutors. 
Greenspan found that tutors experienced significant growth in cognitive 
understanding but did not evidence any change in ego development. 

Atkins (1972) also found that tutors improved in their moral judge- 
ments but showed no growth in ego development. Both Greenspan and Atkins 
investigated the effects of tutoring on adolescents, a period in life when 
Identity and personal adjustment are unstable (Erikson, 1965). Their results, 
along with Sullivan's indicate that tutoring can have significant positive 
effects on adolescent tutors' moral development. Their failure to obtain 
significant growth in ego development could be due to the short duration 
of their studies. 

Implications For Special Students 

In preceding sections of this review it has been suggested that 
tutoring can be expected to elicit improvements in three primary areas of 
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human devel opment : 1) Academic Performance, 2) Personal /Social Adjustment, 
and 3) Moral Development. 'In this section each purpose will be discussed 
as 1t relates to the needs of special studerjts. Included 1n the definition 
of "sptJal students H will be all handicapped and gifted students. It 1s 
Important to note that the research on tutoring with special students is 
limited to a few studies and articles. Most of these articles describe 
tutoring programs rather than report experimental data on their effectiveness. 
Paolitto (1976) called for an Increased effort in researching the effects 
of tutoring on special students. 
Academic Performance of Special Students 

Most handicapped students experience academic difficulty. Those 
students with serious language development problems seem to experience 
the most difficulty. Halter (1078) describes a set of data that clearly 
demonstrate hearing- impaired students' problems with language when compared 
wttn normally-hearing peers. Learning disabled students by definition must 
be performing significantly below grade level before receiving any special 
services. Mentally handicapped students also have serious learning problems 
when compared with non-handicapped peers. 

The academic performance gap between most handicapped students and 
thel" non-handicapped peers is well documented. The Implications for 
tutor'ng are net quite so apparent. Some leaders 1n special education f 
would discourage cross-age or peer tutoring because they believe the student 
may be short changed. A recent meeting of the executive committee of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for. the Deaf passed a resolution that 
hearing-Impaired students should not be placed in the regular classroom 
unless they can benefit from direct (teacher initiated) Instruction (N1x, 
Note 1). In other words, the Association is saying that the best and most 
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effective method of Instruction 1s from a professional teacher and that 
additional support service personnel (tutors, interpreters) detract from 
or dilute this teacher directed instruction. 

Few of the critics of tutoring for special students have considered 
the potential benefits of the special student taking the role of the tutor. 
Most assume that the handicapped student will always be the tutee. Since 
the available data on tutoring with non-handicapped students Indicates that 
tutors usually learn as much about the topic they are tutoring as do the 
tutees, careful consideration should be given to training handicapped 
students as tutors and then measuring the effects on their academic perfor- 
mance. Since many of the previously mentioned studies have used disadvantaged 
students as tutors and tutees, there 1s every indication that handicapped 
students would benefit by being cross-age or peer tutors. 

There is also some Indication that tutoring would benefit gifted as 
well as handicapped students. Hartley, in her meta-analysis study computed 
predicted effect sizes for tutoring for both high and low ability students 
1n second, fifth and eleventh grades. The results showed that high ability 
students had slightly larger effect sizes across all three grade levels. 
This means that high ability or gifted students who' tutor or are tutored 
perform significantly better on the topic tutored *han gifted children who 
do not partlcpate. Several interpretations of these data are possible. 
First, it may be that while tutoring 1s effective for low achievers, the 
Individualization makes it even more effective for gifted students. Second, 
as with the Strodtbeck, et. al. data on self-concept, gifted students are 
more comfortable, less threatened in the tutoring situation and therefore, 
gain more from the experience. 
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Personal/Social Adjustment of Special Students 

Special students often have Increased problems in personal and social * 
adjustment. With hearing-impaired students there is a general consensus 
that they have more difficulty with socialization than do their normally 
hearing peers (Bishop, White, and Emerton, Note 3; Emerton, Hurwitz and 
Bishop, Note 4). 

These social difficulties seem to have roots in cultural differences 
as well as" experiential deprivation caused by the sensory impairment. There 
1s less agreement on the actual level of self-esteem held by hearing- impaired 
students. In a recent review of the literature on self-concept and deafness, 
Garrison and Tesch (1978) found that while most researchers had previously 
agreed that hearing- impaired students had lower self-esteem than their 
normally hearing peers, the apparent cause of the discrepancies was the 
Inability of hearing impaired students to understand the test Items on the 

self-concept instrument. 

If 1t is true that hearing- impaired students have self-cncepts that 
are similar to those of the normally hearing population, there are still 
strong Implications for the design of tutoring program-. Since Strodt- 
beck found that students with extremely low self -concepts should not be 
assigned as tuors, previous data on hearing- impaired students would 
suggest that tt :1r low self-esteem might prohibit them from benefitting 
from the tutoring role. Garrison andTesch's data, on the other hand, 
indicates that hearing impaired students could be expected to benefit 
(in ego development) from the tutoring role on about the same level as 
normally hearing students. It 1s important to note at this point that 
students with high, medium and low self-esteem can be found at all 
levels of academic performance. In other words, it has bf/en demonstrated 
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that self-esteem 1s not a function of academic performance (Qulnn, 1976). 
Therefore, gifted students as well as low achievers and handicapped ' 
students should' receive similar benefits 1n self-esteem from the tutor- 
ing experience. 

Moral Development and Special Students 

Few studies have investigated the moral development of special 
students. DeCaro and Emerson (Note 5) conducted a study 1n which they 
measured the moral reasoning capabilities of young adult hearing- Impaired 
students. They used Kohl berg's conceptual framework and compared hearing- 
impaired students' stages of moral reasoning with the stages of the non- 
handicapped population measured by Kohlberg (1969). Their results 
Indicated that hearing-Impaired students function on a lower level of 
moral development than do normally hearing people. One criticism that 
might be waged at the study 1s the possibility that the scores could be 
depressed because of the heavy dependence on language 1n the administra- 
tion of the moral dilemmas Instrument. In this case, however, 1t would 
appear that the Investigators took adequate precautions to make certain 
that hearing-Impaired students understood the task items. They also 
attempted to control- for the possibility that the test examiner might 
misinterpret the students' responses. Because of these controls, 1t 
must be assumed at this point that hearing- impaired students have more 
difficulty with moral judgements than does the normally hearing popu- 



One of Paolitto's main points in her review of cross-age tutoring 
is the potential benefits in moral development that can come from being 
a tutor. Schools have traditionally paid much more attention to how 
students' academic performance might be improved than they have with how 
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students' social and moral development could be enhanced. There are 
few, however, that would argue that schools are solely for teaching 
students how to read and write. Schools are where students learn to 
behave 1n groups and organizations. Schools are where students learn to 
deal with authority and personal responsibility. But most schools have 
no formal curriculum in social /moral reasoning; and perhaps they shouldn't. 
Perhaps socialization and moral reasoning are best enhanced by struc- 
turing the environment so that students are given opportunities to 
accept responsibility and make decisions that affect not only themselves 
but other students as well* Several researchers both 1n sociology and 
in education feel that one of those opportunities 1s tutoring (Coleman, 
1974; Bruner, 1972; Atkins, 1972; Greenspan, 1974; Sullivan, 1975). 

If being a tutor is beneficial for the moral development of indivi- 
duals, it should be even mors beneficial for populations which have 
extra difficulty in moral reasoning. This statement must be tempered. by 
the fact that tutoring involves decision making and if some special 
students have poor decision making skills, the task of tutoring may add 
too much stress for 1t to be beneficial. Just as low self-esteem stu- 
dents often do not benefit from certain tutoring experiences, students 
low in moral reasoning ma: *l so nave problems as tutors. 

Types of Tutoring 

No review of tutoring would.be complete without a discussion of the 
major, types of tutoring that are presently in use. In this section each 
of the delivery systems that are used in tutoring programs will be dis- 
cussed with implications for special students. No attempt will be made 
to describe all of the various tutoring programs that have been or are 
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presently 1n use. For a more complete description of these programs, see 
Allen (1976) or Devin-Sheehan, Feldman and Allen (1976). 
Adult-child Tutoring 

One of the earliest forms of tutoring was designed around the 
mentorstudent model. This type of tutoring was analogous to a teacner 
(authority figure) 1n a classroom with only one student. In the eight- S 
eenth century most rich children had private tutors. J. M. R. Lenz in 
1771 even wrote a play called The Tutor 1n which he strongly criticized 
the institution of private tutors (Yulll, 1972). The present rationale 
for using an adultchlld delivery system is based on two points: 1) 
tutors need less training and 2) tutors need less supervision. They 
need less training because they are carefully selected for specific 
purposes. An adult might be selected to tutor physics or chemistry, who 
has a coiiege degree In one of those areas. "Adults need less supervi- 
sion than younger tutors because they supposedly are more capable of 
accepting responsibility and making decisions. These adults might be 
community volunteers (senior citizens, parents), paid paraprofessionals 
(teaching assistants in post-secondary settings or teacher aides in 
elementary and secondary grades) or paid professionals (remedial reading 
teachers, resource teachers, learning disabilities teachers, teachers of 

gifted students). 

In a study assessing the effects of parents tutoring their own low 
achieving children, Osguthorpe (1976) found that students made significant 
gains 1n reading skills. Perhaps more important were the findings regarding 
the effects of tutoring on the parent-child relationship. The majority 
(73%) of parents felt that the eight week tutoring experience had actually 
improved their relationship with their child. Some parents saw the program 
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as having no effect on their relationship (27%), while none of the parents 
perceived that tutoring their own child put a strain on their relationship. 

Gallagher (1960) reported success with an adult tutoring program for 
severely brain- Injured students. Among his conclusions are that: 1) mentally 
handicapped students showed significant improvement in Intellectual deve- 
lopment and verbal skills, 2) mentally handicapped students showed increased 
ability to pay attention, 3) when tutoring ceased, students' growth regressed 
or remained stagnant. Gallagher's results have strong implications for 
the types of instructional .Aethodology we use with mentally handicapped 
students. From his data it would appear that even students with severe 
mental deficiencies benefit more from tutoring than from more traditional 

group instruction. 

Several investigators have reported the use of adult tutors with 
hearing- impaired students. Holcomb and Corbett (1977) suggest the use 
of interpreters as tutors for younger deaf students. The rationale is 
that the interpreter 1s in the classroom with the hearing-Impaired 
student and can become a dual-role support person. Some professional 
educators of hearing-impaired students argue that such a system can be 
dangerous because the Interpreter may be unskilled in the basic techniques 
of tutoring (Larsen, Note 6). 

Several authors have recomme ^ded the use of adult tutors with hearing- 
Impaired students for the enhancement of communications skills (B. E. S. E. , 
1971; Bowman, 1973; Northcott, 1972). While there is documentation that 
hearing-impaired students are being tutored by adult tutors, there is 
little research evidence to suggest the effects of these tutoring programs. 

On a post- secondary level jones and Murphy (1972) suggest the use 
of community adult tutors who are expert 1n a variety of needed college 
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subjects. These tutors are paid professionals and are expected to possess 
or develop the needed communications skills that will allow them to Interact 
effectively with hearing-Impaired students. 
Peer Tutoring 

Peer tutoring is much more analogous to cross-age tutoring than to 
the adult-child delivery system. In a peer tutoring situation roles can 
be switched. The tutor can become the tutee and the tutee the tutor. 
Tutors are seen less as authority figures than they are as friends. In 
the adult-child system the young tutee can never comfortably trade roles 
and tutor the adult. The adult always knows more (or is perceived as 
knowing more) and so the tutee is forced to play the more passive, non 
decision-making role as the receiver of help and instruction. Peer 
tutoring by Its very nature is different. The tutor is viewed more as 
an equal , someone who may know more than the tutee about the tutored 
topic but not about everything. Peer tutoring 1s the natural extension 
of the cross-age system. As people reach a certain level of physical 
maturity, age is no longer equated with knowledge and the benefits of 
the tutor being older than the tutee seem to disappear. It is clear, 
however, from the theory of transactional analysis that people can play 
the parent or child role at almost any age. Peer tutoring to be most 
effective assumes that the tutor and tutee establish an adult-adult 
relationship. 

There are several accounts of H eer tutoring used with special students. 
Wagner (1972) trained mentally handicapped students as tutors for other 
mentally handicapped students. Although the training required was extensive, 
the effects were judged as being worth the effort. Both tutors and tutees 
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demonstrated significant Improvements from their participation in the 
program. In another series of articles a program 1s described which 
was developed at the National Technical Institute for the Deaf, which 
relies on normally-hearing peers as tutors and note-takers (Osguthorpe 
and Whitehead, 1979; Osguthorpe, Note 7; Hurwitz and Osguthorpe, Note 8; 
Wilson, Note 9). This program trains normally-hearing college students 
to tutor and take notes for hearing-impaired college students enrolled 
1n regular classrooms. The data collected on the program indicate that 
tutors are viewed as having positive effects by both students and faculty. 
There is some Indication, however, that hearing- impaired students who 
are performing well 1n the classroom are those most likely to avail 
themselves of the tutoring service. Guides for both tutor/notetakers 
and program managers provide guidelines for implementing this peer program 
(Osguthorpe, 1980; Osguthorpe, Wilson, Goldmann and Panara, 1980). 

It is important to note at this point that peer tutoring with special 
students' can "Imply two different systems. In the N.T.I.O. system normally- 
hearing students are the tutors. In the system described for mentally 
handicapped students non-handicapped students were not involved. In each 
case benefits derive to participants, but the benefits are different. 
While the N.T.I.D. program encourages integral ion (as do other programs, 
Bitter, 1973), the program with the mentally h» idicapped allows the students 
themselves to play the role of tutor rather than tutee only. 
Cross-age Tutoring 

Cross-age tutoring has advantages over both peer and adult-child 
tutoring. First, 1t maximizes the benefits of age perceptions among children. 
Because younger children admire and want to emulate older children, they 
feel honored to be tutored by older children. Second, it Increases the 
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integration of ages 1rf the school. This can promote more behavior modeling, 
not just from the tutee but from other students who observe the tutor. The 
tutor's behavior says to all younger students that they might also expect 
to take the tutoring responsibility as they get older. 

There are two basic forms of cross-age tutoring: 1) matched students 
and 2) sibling tutoring, Cicerelli (1972) found that students tutored 
by older siblings performed better then did students who were simply placed 
with a regular cross-age tutor. His data also indicated, however, that 
only older sisters were superior to regular tutors. There was no difference 
for older brothers when compared with regular tutors. 

Unfortunately there has been little, if any, systematic data gathered , 
on cross-age tutoring systems with special students. In one isolated case 
a non-handi capped sixth grade girl has tutored a mainstreamed first grade, 
Down's Syndrome child. The tutor worked with the child on a daily basis 
during the entire school year on reading skills. At the end of the school 
year the child was reading on a 1.6 grade level (Monson, Note 7). While 
there were no controls and, therefore no way to determine the extent to 
which the gains were due to tutoring, it is interesting that the child 
made so much progress and that the school system assigned a cross-age tutor 
to a child with a severe mental handicap. 

Discussion and Conclusions 
Table 2 illustrates the types of tutoring discussed in the previous 
section and depicts the relationship between type and the purposes that 
might be ac^plished by each delivery system. Integration was included as 
a purpose not because researchers have previously measured the effects of 
tutoring on Intention, but because it has been expressed as a purpose in 
certain cases where tutoring programs have been Implemented with handicapped 
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students.. The purpose of the table 1s to amplify the potential effects 
that can be expected from the various forms of tutoring. The table 1s not 
designed to condone one form of tutoring over another or to suggest that 
only one form of tutoring 1s effective. Those who design tutoring programs 
must make the value judgements that determine the primary and secondary 
purposes of a given program. 

Table 2 

The primary potential effects of each major tutoring type 
according to broad tutoring purposes. 



Types of Tutoring 





Adult- 


Child 


Peer 




Cross-age 




H.I. 


N.H. 


H.I. 


N.H. 


H.I. N.H 




Tutor 


Tutor 


Tutor 


Tutor 


Tutor Tutor 


Academic 
Performance 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


Personal/Social 






X 


(X) 


X (X) 


Moral Development 






X 




X 


Integration , 


- — — /- 


(x) ; 


i 

(X) 


X 


(X) x 



H.I. ■ Hearing- impaired 
N,H. ■ Normally hearing 



It can be seen 1n Table 2 that the adult tutor should be expected 
to fill only the purpose of academic improvement. There may be In- 
stances when a normally hearing adult tutor could be said to enhance 

integration, but not 1n the truest sense of the word. Because the 
hearing-impaired student cannot reverse tutoring roles with the adult 
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tutor, 1t 1s unlikely that personal /social or moral development w1T be 
affected. Supporters of the adult-child method of tutoring might ayree 
that because the adult possesses a higher level of content expertise, the 
tutee will learn more from the adult than from a cross-age or peer tutor. 
Hartley (1977), however, found that cross-age tutoring produced greater 
academic growth (effect size ■ .793) than either peer (effect size ■ .522) 
or adult (effect size - .537). These figures were obtained across all 
ages of tutees 1n elementary and secondary schools. 

It is important to note that these data did not Include post secondary . 
students, nor severely handicapped students> A case could still be made 
for using skilled adult tutors with young hearing-impaired children whose 
communications skills preclude them from meaningful interaction with normally- 
hearing children. Older hearing-impaired children might, however, still be 
an effective alternative. 

Peer and cross-age tutoring fulfill a broader range of purposes than v 
does the adult-child system. Table 2 indicates that both systems could 
be designed to meet three tutoring purposes. In each case it is assumed 
that the hearing- Impaired tutor might be asked to tutor both normally hearing 
and hearing- Impaired students. Only then would the hearing-impaired tutor 
be able to increase integration. The normally heariig tutor would also 
f>e likely to affect personal /social growth less than /hen the hearing- impaired 
student assumed the role of tutor. The normally hearing tutor could be a 
social role model but could not provide the tutee with the responsibility 
and decisionmaking characteristics that come through playing the role 
of tutor. 

While peer and cross-age tutoring appear to have several advantages 
over the adult-child system, there are some disadvantages that must be considered 
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First, the adult-cMld system requires much less training and supervision. 
In situations where the prime goal of a program is to effect academi: growth 
and where complex content knowledge 1s required, adult tutors could be the 
best option. Second, there 1s a selection advantage toedult tutors in 
many settings. Since adults are hired, they can be carefully selected and 
matched with the most appropriate student. Peer and cross-age tutors are 
more difficult to select, especially if parents prefer that their hearing- 
Impaired child not spend time tutoring another who seems to need Instruction 
less than the hearing- Impaired child. 

There are several broad conclusions that can be drawn from the existing 
research on tutoring. 

1. Tutoring 1s one of the most effective methods of Instruction 
available. As an educational technique 1t 1s more effective 
than large group Instruction, computer assisted instruction, 
programed texts or individualized learning packets. It allows 
students to move through a given topic of Instruction at their 
own pace with highly adaptable strategy, sequence and content 
tailored to their unique needs as a learner. No other form 

of mechanized or printed Instruction offers a fraction of the 
flexibility of a human tutor. 

2. When students act as tutors, there is strong Indication th t 
they can Improve 1r> their own self-esteem, 1f they enter the 
tutoring situation with ample ego strength or have highly ade- 
quate training and supervision. 

3. When students act as tutors they can Improve their social 
behaviors and adjustment. If they have had attendance problems, 
their attendance should increase. If they have had behavioral 
(attention) problems, their ability to attend should Increase. 
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4. When students act as tutors and the program focuses on moral 
development, tutors can enhance their own ability to solve 
moral Issues. Their decision-making skills should Increase 
and allow them to reach higher stages of moral reasoning. 
Drawing upon these conclusions and the previous research cited, the 
following implications arise for special students and hearing- Impaired 
students in particular: 

1. Special students stand to gain most from tutoring. They not 
only have problems in academic performance, but often evidence 
difficulty in the areas of personal/social adjustment and moral 
development. 

2. Of all special students, hearing- Impaired students have unique 
characteristics which should allow them to benefit most from 
tutoring and being tutored. Since tutoring is in essence a communi- 
cations exercise, hearing-Impaired students should be able to 
enhance their own level of receptive and expressive communica- 
tions skills by engaging in the roles of tutor and tutee. 

3. Providing special students opportunities to tutor other students 
should help students to Increase their own sense of indepen- 
dence. As special students go hrough school programs they are 
typically the recipients of extn services rather than the 
providers of service themselves. Tutoring offers a unique situa- 
tion for the hearing-impaired student to become a support service 
provider to peers or younger students. 

Recommendations 

If hearing-Impaired students are to, receive the benefits from tutoring 
that have been demonstrated with the general population, efforts must be 
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greatly Increased to design tutoring programs and research studies with 
hear1ng-1mpi1red students. At present no systematic data has been gathered 
on a cross-age Jtystem with hearing- Impaired students. Such systems could 
be designed 1n both self-contained programs, as well as malnstreamed settings. 
Data need to be collected on the Precise effects of hearing- Impaired students 

> — ^ 

tutoring each other and hearing- Impaired students tutoring normally hearing 
students. 

As studies are designed to assess the effects of cross-age and peer 
tutoring w1* fc Taring-Impaired students, the following considerations should 
be kept 1n mind: 

1. A comparison group of students who do not receive the treatment 
should be selected before the project 1s begun. One of the most 
conmon flaws 1n tutoring research has been the lack of any control 
groups. This usually leaves researchers with pre-post gain scores 
as their sole criterion to determine effects. These gain scores 
are not adequate for drawing any experimental conclusions, unless 
similar scores were obtained from a group of students who did not 
receive the tutoring. 

2. Written tests should be used only when appropriate. Since hearing- 
Impaired students often misinterpret test Items, alternate method;, 
of measurement (structured Interviews, observation) should be 
employed. 

3. Studies should be designed to answer multiple questions. If 

a program has multiple purposes, measurement techniques should 
be developed that will assess each of those purposes. Many 
research studies in the past have failed to find many of the 
effects of their programs because they failed to measure anything 
but academic growth. 
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I ntroduction AND PROBLEM. DEFINITION 

This paper summarizes the major characteristics of Competency-based 
Education, Mastery Learning and Individualization; and explores their 
implications for the Foundations Program. 

It is worthwhile to put the term "implications" in perspective. 
Strictly speaking, the concepts reviewed have no it plications inherent 
in themselves . Implications emerge only from a process of relating a 

i 

concept or event to one's own problem structure or situation. That fact 
sets the tone of this paper. In order to explore implications, one must 
first determine the problem perspective of the Foundations Program and 
find out whether the concepts reviewed are related to those problems at 
all, and if so, what- kinds of alternatives they suggest. 

Definition at Uifi. "Problem" 

The effort to design the Foundations Program was initiated from 
three basic problems. Restated as objectives they are: 

To better prepare students to enter a major. 
To better prepare tham to choose a major. 
To facilitate changes in major without extensive cost 
in time and credit. j 

Tht te problems were identified and reviewed in a background paper by 
Bis: .op, fit (1979). They represent the basic perspective to which 

all "i-plications" for the Foundations Program are to be referred. 

Rather than take these needs at face value and design a program 
with more work in basic skills and career decision-making, program 
administrators attempted to find out if there were more fundamental 
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variables at work. They went to administration and faculty and asked 
them to give examples of problems associated with the basic three. It 
wa^ an attempt to distinguish symptoms from causes, and define factors 
associated with, or causally related to the laok of student preparation 
in prerequisite skills and inability to make a stable choice of majors. 
The results were condensed to sixteen problem areas; some of which were 
determined to be beyond the scope of the Foundations Program; i.e., they 
were matters of overall NTID policy. As a result of this effort, a 
series of papers were commissioned, of which this is one. 

The Sixteen Subproblems 

The list of subproblems identified by -,Z ministration and faculty 
are listed below. An (N) following the statement indicates that it is 
not considered a responsibility of the Foundations Program. 

1. Students have a limited knowledge base and frequently have 
preconceived notions regarding careers and majors. 

2. Students have a limited knowledge of self, e.g. 

a. strengths/weaknesses regarding career clusters 

b. values system 

c. interests 

3. Our students use unsophisticated processes for decision-making. 

4. Our students lack a repertoire of coping skills. 

5. Our students possess an inadequate knowledge base regarding 
cultures and their development. 

6. An NTID student's sense of purpose and identity emanates primarily 
from affiliation with a major. 

7. There is no centralized body which reviews and monitors an 
individual student's flow as well as aggregate student flow.(N) 

8. We lacic an institutional definition of aberrant student flow. (N) 
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9. We are unable to provide appropriate experiences for students who 
fall in the different cells of the matrix: 

| Has Necessary I Does Not Have 

| Skills for I Necessary 

| Major | Skills for Major 

Knows what major he/she wants I j 
and it is an NTID/RIT major. I ■ 

Knows what major he/she wants I j 
and it is not offered at I j 

NTID/RIT. I 1 

Does not know what major I j 

he/she wants. I ' 

10. Students are forced to choose a career direction prior to being 
ready and able to do so. 

11. Students lose an unacceptable amount of time and credit in 
transferring from major to major. 

12. There is a gap between student's entry abilities and the criteria 
for entry into majors. 

13. There is a lack of a systematic process for assessing a l« ar ^'» 
strengths and weaknesses regarding majors an V°^ ^^tv! 
such information to the learner and the appropriate administrative 
authority regarding the major. 

14. There is insufficient time to develop process skills and content 
mastery prior to the student's entry to a major. 

15. We lack multiple entry points to NTID and to majors. 

16 We lack specified institutional, departmental and major 
requirements for institutional curricular offerings and for 
certification of students. (N) 
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Interviews with NTID Staff ADA FanultV 

In addition to the above definition of the problem, interviews with 
NTID staff and faoulty were oonducted for approximately two days, 
primarily in group meetings. The purpose of the interviews was to 
compensate for this investigators lack of experience with the hearing 
impaired, and to determine what was known by the staff about "what 
worked and what didn't" with hearing impaired students. 

The interviews were taped, replayed and analyzed later. As will be 
seen, there was some anxiety on the part of the staff toward the 
interviews and some misinterpretation regarding their intention. In 
order to get a free flow of ideas, it was necessary to assure 
participants that the tapes would be for personal use. That assurance 
was honored by both the Investigator and administration. 

While discussion during the interviews tended to confirm that the 
sixteen problem areas were widely recognized, another class of problems 
emerged. These deal with the possible interpretation of such concepts 
as CBE and Individualization, and anticipation of problems in their use. 
Some of the oomments dealt with management style, instructional support, 
and personnel} all of whioh have been major pr >blems in implementation 
of CBE and the other concepts. Most participants wanted their views 
considered, but were hesitant about revealing their identity. For 
example, several comments were made similar to "I may not be here next 
week for saying this, but..." Therefore, without identifying 
participants, faoulty input will be inserted into the analysis where 
appropriate. 
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CHAPTER TJQ. 

NUMMARY m GENERAL. ANALYSIS QL REV1EWSP 

Before analyzing the implications for NTID of Competency-based 
Education, Mastery Learning and Individualization, it is useful to 
summarize their major characteristics, and place them in a framework for 
comparison (Table 1); both to each other, and in reference to some 
notion of overall system requirements. 

Competency-based Education is an ill-def -.Vi composite of concepts 
and practices, many of which are found in Mastery Learning and some 
forms of Individualization I. The single characteristic which 
distinguishes it from other concepts is the derivation of curriculum 
from analysis of competencies needed in social roles. It tends to be 
dominated by the premises of the behavioral objectives movement. 

Mastery Learning is most accurately described as a philosophy that 
all or most students can master what is taught in schools. It is 
formally shaped by the philosophy and research of Bloom (1976) and his 
following. As a strategy, the practice of Mastery Learning has so far 
been comparable to what has been called Individually Responsive 
Instruction (IRI). It uses traditional group methods of instruction, 
evaluates results, and responds to students who failed to meet the 
objectives of instruction. However, Mastery Learning must be considered 
open-ended in terms of strategy, because its followers are 
research-oriented and constantly adapt new methods and strategies which 
will improve instruction and student outcomes. Gradually it should 
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merge with a total systems approach. 

Individualization has been divided into two major trends. 
Individualization I is, in practice, a convergence of the behavioral 
programming of instruction and the systems approach. Its concepts 
subsume CBE and Mastery Learning as elementary applications of the 
systems approach, and build toward sophisticated systems which can 
prescribe instruction for each individual. As it relaxes its behavioral 
premises and integrates findings of cognitive psychology and general 
systems theory, it may merge with the humanistic concerns of 

t 

Individualization II. 

Individualization II categorizes those philosophies and practices 
which emphasize the student as an active participant in learning, growth 
and development. Its themes include open schools to create a climate , 
for participation and self-initiated learning; the skills of becoming a 
self-directed, continuous learner; and an emphasis on the "person. " 
Concern with the "person" ranges from including the "affective" domain 
in education, to achievement of the integrated personality and human 
potential. 

Table 1 attempts to summarize the characteristics of these concepts 
by treating them as alternative approaches to designing the "components" 
of any eduoational system. 
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Table 1. Summary of Concepts Reviewed 



SYSTEM 
COMPONENT 



COMPETENCY- I MASTERY I INDIVIDUALS 1 INDIVIDUALS I 
BASED EDUC. I LEARNING I ZATION I J ZATION II I 



CONCEPTUAL BASE 



PHILOSOPHICAL 
ORIENTATION 



Social I None to I None to I Humanistic I 

Efficiency I variable I variable I I 



PSYCHOLOGICAL 
BASE 



S-R behav- I Modified S-Rl Modified S-Rl Cognitive, I 
iorism I Behaviorism I Behaviorism I existential, I 
I /cognitive I /cognitive \ integrative I 



PLANNING AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESSES 



CURRICULUM 
SOURCE 



Social role I Any 
analysis I 



I Any 

I 



I Student I 
I processes I 



CURRICULUM 
CHARACTERISE 



Fixed and I Fixed and I Well struc- I Structure I 
programmed I programmed I tured w/mod I but chosen I 
I some options I flexibility I by student ' I 



CURRICULUM 
FORMAT 



Some modular I More modular I Most modular I Varies with I 
units I units I units I situation I 



USE OF OBJECTIVES IN PLANNING 



PLANNING 
BASED ON 



Prespecified! PrespecifiedS Prespecifiedi Conditional I 
Objectives ! Objectives I Objectives I Objectives I 



SPECIFICITY 
REQUIRED 



Must be 



I Must be 



i Must be 



I Need not be I 



measurable I measurable I measurable, I measurable 



FORMAT 
REQUIRED 



Behavioral ! Modified / I Various 



No presorip-l 



I Behavioral i Mod. Behav. I tion 



I 



EV/. '.UATION 



DOMINANT I Criterion- I Crite* Ion- I Criterion- I Student's I 
ORIENTATION I referenced I referenced I referenced I value systeml 
| I with others I with others I and purpose I 



FORMATIVE EV.I Not in min. I Prominent I Prominent I Prominent I 
AND FEEDBACK I conf igurat 'n ! feature I feature I feature I 
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Table 1. Summary of Concepts Reviewed (Continued) 



SYSTEH I 
COMPONENT I 


COMPETENCY- I \ MASTERY I 
BASED EDUC. I LEARNING I 


INDIVIDUALI- 
ZATION I 


I INDIVIDUALI- 
! ZATION II 


INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS AND STRATEGIES 


PREASSESSMENT I 
COMPONENT I 


Desirable I 

I 


Sometimes I 
Operational i 


Required and 
dlagnositio 


Emphasis on 
I self-assess. 


STUDENT GOAL/t 
COUNSELING I 


I 
I 


I 

I 




I Required 


ALTERNATIVE I 
CURRICULUM I 


I 
I 


I 
I 


Advocated 


Required 


ALTERNATIVE I 
LEARNING SIR. I 


Desirable I 

I 


Often I 
Operational I 


Required 


I Required 


INDEPENDENT I 
STUDENT WORK I 


Implied \ 
I 


Implied I 
I 


Usually 
Necessary 


I Explicit goal 
I of system 


TEACHER R.0LE I 


Causal Agent I 
I 


Causal Agent I Resource mgr. 
/Manager I /scientist 


I Counselor/ 
I Resource Mgr 


FORMATIVE i 
EVALUATION | 


I 
I 


Required I 
I 


Required 


! Required 


SYSTEM MANAGEMENT/SUPPORT CAPABILITY 


SYSTEM MGT. I 
CAPABILITY I 


Not in rain. I 
configurat'ni 


Required but I 
manual i 


Required w/ 
technology 


! - Not 
! defined 


OPEN ENTRY/ I 
OPEN EXIT I 


Desirable I 

I 


Implied I 

I 


Implied 


I Implied 


STUDENT PROG- J 
GRESS RECORDS! 


Competency S 
checkoff I 


Variable I 
I 


Variable 


! Longitudinal/ 
I & diagnostic 


RESOURCE I 
MANAGEMENT I 


I 
I 


I 
I 







RESEARCH DATA! I I 

k SUPPORT I i I 
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Interpretation fi£ ih& Summary 

Table 1 is partly an attempt to summarize findings; and partly an 
attempt to set the stage for exploring their implications for the 
Foundations Program. 

As a summary of findings, the blocks of the matrix in Table 1 
would, ideally, clearly distinguish concepts. Unfortunately , there was 
too much variability and inconsistency to permit more than general 
confidence in the classifications made. The problem was further 
complicated by attempting to compress such variation into simple 
characterizations which fit the four columns of the matrix. 

Does Table 1 set the stage for analysis of implications? Partly 
yes, and partly no. In general terms, the Foundations Program faces the 
classic problems of recognizing individual dit Terences and devising 
strategies to deal with them. From this perspective, the review of 
Individualization provides the most desirable stage for decision-making. 
The two basic strategies in individualization are to (1) use the 
systems approach to develop a more sophisticated technology of schooling 
and instruction; and (2) develop the capacity of the student for 
self-direction. A combination of both are probably necessary. 
Therefore, decision-makers should refer to the review on 
Individualization for the most appropriate perspective. 

Table 1 does not present that perspective. Its anticipated value 
is articulation of system components. The "Systems Component" oolumn in 
Table 1 suggests that in order to solve any educational "problem," or to 
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design an educational system, one must make a series of decisions about 
the capabilities and components required. In the review of CBE, using 
such a list, was the only way to make sense out of the diverse approaches 
encountered. In a similar way, it may be the only way to accurately 
capture the range of problems faced by the Foundations Program. The 
reader interested in working through the complexities involved may use 
the review of CBE as a case study. Although tedious, Chapter Two 
reflects some important issues involved. 

However, whether or not Table 1 sets the stage for analyzing 
implications, depends on the reader's conceptualization of the problems 
to be so?.ved. In Chapter XXX, alternative approaches to analyzing 
implications will be discussed. Then, a systems approaoh will be 
aaaiiasl in Chapter Four and interpretations will be made of the major 
components in Table 1 . 
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CHAPTER iH£££ 

HMCT ANP QEMERAL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FOUNDATIONS PROGRAM 

The analysis of implications requires interpretations, both on the 
part of this investigator, and on the part of NTID faculty and staff. 
However, two factors make it difficult to approach this analysis. 
First, a boundary seems to have been drawn around the problems which the 
Foundations Program can address. Problems dealing with student 
characteristics and behaviors seem to have been admitted. Problems 
dealing with overall system capability and policy seem to have been 
excluded. Yet, the concepts reviewed have general systems implications. 

This leads to the second factor influencing the direction of 
analysis. Systems interpretations of the investigator move easily into 
the area of "recommendations." These were not solicited, nor is the 
investigator sufficiently familiar with the problems of NTID to Justify 
making thorn. The alternatives are to literally interpret the problems 
presented in Chapter One; and/or to question the adequacy of that 
problem definition from the perspective of general systems design- 

A middle ground between both extremes will be attempted. The first 
part of this chapter will take an "objective," li eral, and perhaps 
simple-minded approach. Then, this constraint will be relaxed and 
interpretations freely given. To build the bridge, two types of 
"implication" will be defined and used in the analysis of the ooncepts 
reviewed. They will be called "direct," and "general." 
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The term "direot" implications will refer to a literal ooopariaon 
of the ooncepta reviewed to the liat of problems identified in Chapter 
One. For example, if career decision-making is a problem within the 
Foundations Program, then a concept will have direot implications to the 
extent that career decision-making, or a similar problem, ia 
characteristically dealt with in the literature or implementation of the 
ooncept. 

The uerm "general" implications moves beyond the literal 
intepretation of the problems. Concepts suoh as CBE and 
Individualization I do not address the sixteen problems outlined by 
NTID, any mere than they address the learning of history or mathematica. 
They are content free, and refer to problems of general educational 
strategy and system design. In a sense, some version of 
Individualization I or II must be adopted because they reflect the range 
of alternatives open to schools. In this oase, interviews with staff 
and faoulty suggest a series of concerns relative to the system design 
process which deserve recognition. 

Table 2 appears to be a reasonable approach to analysis of 
implications. In practice, filling in the blooks is a futile exeroiae. 
The reader is Invited to try. The entries made in Table 2 represent a 
literal interpretation of the concepts relative to the sixteen problems. 
If there was no "direct" implication, the term "none" was entered. 
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Table 2. A Framework for Analyzing Implications 



STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 1 

1 


CBE 


1 
1 


MASTERY 1 
LEARNING! 


IND. I | 


IND. II | 


THE THREE BASIC 

.i 


PROBLEMS 






I To better prepare students! 
to enter a major. i 


None 


! 
1 


None 1 


None 1 


None 1 


II. To better prepare students! 
to ohoose a major. 


None 


\ 
1 


None 1 


None 1 


General 1 


III. To facilitate ohanges in 1 
major without extensive 1 
cost in time and credit. ) 


General 


! 
1 
! 


General 1 


General 1 


General 1 


THE SIXTEEN SUBPROBLEMS 


1 • otuQ©nu3 nave a limited 1 

knowledge base. . . I 


none 


i 
1 


ucnorsi i 


/Imnmnfll 1 

uonorai I 




a. have preoonoeived 1 

nnMnnn r#*ff»pfHna QAn&AP& 1 


None 


1 
1 

I 


None ! 


None 1 


General 1 


2. Students have a limited 1 
knowledge of self... ! 


None 


1 
1 


None ! 


None I 


General 1 


3* Students use unsophisti- 1 
oated processes for decision-! 
making. ! 


None 


1 
1 

! 
1 


None 1 


None I 


General 1 


<4. Our students lack a rep- ! 
ertoire of coping skills. I 


None 


1 
1 


None 1 


None 1 


General 1 


5. Our students possess an 1 
inadequate knowledge base re-l 
garding cultures... 1 


None 


1 
1 
1 


None 1 


None j 


None 1 


6. An NTID student's sense 1 
of purpose and identity eman-i 
ates from affiliation with a 1 
major 1 


None 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


None 1 


None I 


None ! 


7. There is no centralized 1 
body which reviews and moni- I 
tors student flow (N). ! 


General 


1 

1 

1 


General 1 


General 1 


General 1 
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Table 2. An Analysis of Direct Ir dications (Continued) 



STATEMENT OF PROBLEM I 

f i 


CBE j 


MASTERY I 
LEARNING 


IND. I I 


IND* II 1 


8. We laok an institutional 1 
definition of abberant stu- 1 
dent flow (N). 1 


None ! 


None 


\ General I 


General S 


9. We are unable to provide 1 
appropriate experiences for S 
students who. ... 1 


None 


None 


| General I 


General 1 


10. Students are forced to I 
choose a career direction I 
prior to being ready and able I 


None 


None 


I None 


General i 


11. Students lose an unao- I 
ceptable amount of tine and I 
credit in transferring from I 
najor to major. I 


None 


I General 


I General 


General 1 

i ! 


12. There is a gap between 1 
student's entry abilities and) 
criteria for entry to majors. 1 


General 


I General 


I General 


I General 1 


13. There is a lack of sys- I 
tematic process for assessing! 
a learner's strengths. .etc . I 


None 


I General 


I General 


I General 1 


11. There is insufficient 1 
tine to develop prooess skill 1 
and content mastery prior . . . 1 


None 


I General 


I General 


1 General 1 


15. We lack multiple entry 1 
points to NTID and majors. 1 


General 


i General 


I General 


1 General 1 


16. We lack specified insti-l 
tutional, departmental and ) 
major requirements for..(N) I 


None 


None 


I None 

i 
i 


I None 1 
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A quick review of Table 2 indicates that none of the concepts have 
any direct implications for the Foundations Program. Under CBE, Mastery 
Learning and Individualization I, the entry "General" was made when t 
systems design concept was involved. Under Individualization II, the 
entry "General" was made when the decision-making capability of the 
student was involved. 

The lack of the entry "direct" does not imply the absence of the 
sixteen problems in other systems. From a conceptual point of view, mil 
educational systems have problems of inadequate student readiness, 
preparation and decision-making capability. Vnat the review of concepts 
reflects are general strategies for dealing with such problems. 

Individualization II, however, deserves special comment. That 
system takes its shape from beliefs that the learner is, and must be', an ' 
active agent in the learning process if growth is to take plaoe. iThuo, 
the goal of the system is to foster the self-directed, continuous 
learner, and this requires dealing with processes of decision, 
independent learning, and goal formation. To that extent, the "learning 
theories" of Individualization II have implications for such problems as 
career deoision-making, and its consequenoes at NTID for changes in 
majors. 

On the other 'hand, the most that this review of Individualization 
II can accomplish, is to point to the importance of other studies 
commissioned by the Foundations Program. The appropriate group of 
studies deal with developmental concepts such as values/valuing, problem 
solving/decision-making, locus of control, motivation, and models of 
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human development* \ 

At this point, the reader might conclude that the reviews of CBE, 
Mastery Lear ing and Individualization I have no serious implication! 
for the Foundations Program, and may read no further. Insofar M the 
listed problems are concerned, such a position might be Justified. None 
of the concepts offer solutions for preparing students to enter a major; 
facilitate career decision-making; or show how to facilitate changes 
between majors. 

Yet, by addressing the problem of well-designed systems, they offer 
approaches for dealing with these and other problems. However, the 
question remains that of how the problem structure of the Foundations 
Program '.a to be defined. In the context of the systems approach, the 
problems of design and management of the Foundations Program are 
influenced by solutions to similar problems in NTID itself. When suoh 
concerns were included in the list of sixteen underlying problems, they 
were often excluded as being beyond the scope of the Foundations 
Program. Yet, a systems view suggests that they might be fundamental to 
the success of any program designed. 

If one is willing to view the administrative and instructional 
capabilities needed in a systems perspective, the concepts reviewed have 
many implications. 
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General Implications 

During interviews with the faculty and ataff , this investigator was 
impressed with the degree to which NTID shares problems similar to those 
in other educational systems. In that context, it is not sufficient to 
discuss the general systems implications of CBE, Mastery Learning and 
Individualization. One must also deal with the basic approaoh of 
administration and faculty in interpreting and applying them. 

The Bandwagon aM Panacea Problem 

One of the first implications of the concepts reviewed is their 
bandwagon effect. In ' the review of Competency-based eduoation, in 
particular, it was noted that demands for accountability and more 
effective management have led to imposing the concept by polioy mandate 
without regard to the validity of its underlying rationale or its 
implications "Tor -staff and necessary support mechanisms. 

In interviews with the staff at NTID, a generally constructive 
attitude was taken toward the intent of the investigation. However, 
while not unanimous, there was substantial feeling that the intent of 
the studies was to find a "panacea" for the problems facing the 
Foundations Program and HTID.,, Once this became explicit, the 
investigator made an effort to explain the philosophy behind the ourrent 
research. That is, administrators were refusing. to define what the 
Foundations Program would be; were not employing the investigator as an 
"expert," and were not seeking his recommendations. Instead, this was 
an objective search for alteratives, and the purpose of the researoh was 

V 
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to provide information tools for the use of administration and. faculty 
in deciding what the Foundations Program should . be, and what 
alternatives might be applicable. 

» 

It also became explicit, that the concern was not merely with a 

mental set which led to a search for panaceas rather than considered 

analysis. There was claimed experience with a management style whioh 

sought such solutions and imposed them by mandate. 

You should be aware that administrative mandates are given in 
top down fashion. , 

We have had mandates that you will individualize by.... 

\ 

Yes, we have had mandates. . .am I correct in thinking that you 
want our opinion as to what will work best? 

Great respect for _» but listen to teachera not 

administration. Ask teachers what is essential. 

Open ended process. . .set up objectives. . .then in a year or two 
revise them. . .courses are evolutionary. . .always being revised. 
Is philosophy supposed to be that when objectives are stated, 
they (are ,in concrete)? 

There is an underlying expectation on the part of at least some faoulty, 
and perhaps a significant portion, that management is looking for a 
panacea, and once such a course of action is found, it will be imposed 
upon the staff. 

However, a larger group, sometimes including those objecting to the 
"panacea" approach, made an astute observation which is borne out by 
this study. Concepts that come in packages tend to be rigidly 
interpreted, while what is needed is an eclectic approach to meet a 
variety of needs. 

Students come through and are faced with a set of outcomes in 
order to get out to there we are assuming there is going to 
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have to be variable time learning and methods... Use a 
combination of all or part of these ...doesn't seem to be one 
answer.. .a combination of these. 

Hate to see it all interpreted one way... must be combination 
of components... flexibility with alternative capabilities is 
paramount concept. 

I have been an advocate of Mastery Learning and 
Individualization for yean... and still struggling with the 
gap between ideals and practice. . .these movements are poorly 
defined.. .we need an eclectic approach. 

As will be seen in a comparison of the concepts being investigated, 
these faculty members captured the essence of the study and of the 
systems approach. Any lasting solution involves a systematic approach 
to analyzing the diverse requirements of NTID, selecting relevant 
components, and establishing an integrated system to support them. The 
work involved cannot be avoided by seeking to buy a package of solutions 
that might work. 

Implications qL IfcLfi. Systems Concept . ; 

In a comparison of the concepts in Table 1, one of the striking 
features is the pervasiveness of a general systems approach and the 
inadequacies which emerge in separate c<»;*c*?ts which fail to deal with 
the variables involved. As a general rule, the more a program is 
designed in terms of "total" system variables, the greater the chance 
for success. This tends to be borne out by the relatively poor success 
of CBE in comparison to Mastery Learning and the systems approach to 
Individualization . 
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As a general systems principle, the Foundations Program is only one 
subsystem within NTID. Its potential effectiveness depends on the 
relationships its design establishes with other subsystems and the 
ay stem as a whole. Interviews with faculty and staff at HTID, and a 
review or oonoepts such a*) Individualization, suggest that some of the 
problems held to be beyond the scope of the Foundations Program may be 
the most critical to its success. 

One begins to approach this hidden agenda, and tht ossible 
implications of concepts such as Individualization by asking the 
question: "Why do * the three fundamental needs have to be addressed at 
all?" That is, why is changing of majors and lack of preparation for 
majors a "problem" at all? The question is not facetious. It is 
pervasive in all the concepts reviewed, and in the listing of sixteen 
problems developed at NTID. 

There are two types of answers to the question posed. One type 
refers to a wide range of differences in students, i.e., lack of 
readiness or preparation, poor decision making skills, etc. The seoond 
type of answer refers to the inability of schools to deal with them. 
The "needs" which the Foundations Program is to address, are only partly 
derived l*-om the needs of students. They are also "problems" because 
they represent obstructions in the flow of students through NTID to the 
Job market. The criterion by which a solution will ultimately be Judged 
adequate is that imposed by federal mandate: to train students for Jobs 
within some "reasonable" period of time. Such a statement is not meant 
to denigrate such a criterion, for it is laudable, provided that it 
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realist ioally recognizes other problems involved. 

With the possible exception of CBE, the literature pertaining to 
all of the concepts reviewed is consistently critical of the 
programmatic nature of sohool structures and their sequencing in fixed 
time blocks. This means that school functions and student progress will • 
be measured and controlled by fixed entry and exit points established by 
the course schedule. This is significant for understanding the nature 
of the Foundation Program's mission. Essentially, the role of 
Foundations is to take entering students with a wide range of 
differences, and achieve a more standardized input into major programs 
which are to remain relatively fixed in time schedule. 

A comparison to the industrial model is not irrelevant because it 
highlights some of the problems raised by faculty during interviews with 
this Investigator. There is little question that schools are generally 

A 

designed around assumptions underlying the industrial model (Kliebard, 
1975; Callahan, 1962). The success of the industrial production model 
depends on task and process analysis and rigid scheduling and 
coordination of flow. It also depends on rigid quality control of both 
inputs and outputs. 

If a production manager was faced with the variable *raw material" 
inputs facing schools, production would halt. Sohool "administrators, 
however, have a valuable asset which industrial managers don't have; 
flexible production processes called teachers. Consequently, the 
administrator can plaoe responsibility on the teacher to deal with all 
variable inputs and turn out employable graduates. However, there are 
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Units to this process, and they must be recognized if alternative 
solutions are to be realistically appraised. 

Thus the problem definition returns to the basic matter of building 
flexible systems of instruction appropriate to the range of differences 
which exist in students. Resistance to that problem is encountered from 
constraints of cost, time, tradition, and legislation. It should be 
noted, however, that in industrial and military training practice, it 
has been found profitable to change from time-structured courses to 
flexible open-exit and open-entry patterns. The additional time taken 
to train some students tends to be offset by the lesser time needed by 
other studenU. To argue solely about the oost of conversion, assumes 
that the existing system is already oost effective. 

Relationship fit Foundations ifi. NT IP, 

The above analysis suggests that the "problems" which Foundations 
is charged w solve oust be placed in an overall systems perspaotive. 
If the problem is defined as the development of a six-month, one-year, 
or two-year program of study to be called a Foundations Program; then it 
is unlikely that the central issueswill be solved. Staff and faculty 
, re aware that if the Foundations program goes to flexible scheduling or 
self-paced instruction, then comparable changes throughout NTID are 
probably necessary. On the other hand, it was made clear to this 
investigator that the anticipated mission of the Foundations Program has 
already been circumscribed: to wit, "we cannot take responsibility for 
the student clear to the end... we can only get him ready for the major." 
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What makes this limitation interesting is that there is little 
confidence on the part of adminstration or faoulty that Foundations can 
really achieve the task assigned. The hope is that "perhaps Foundations 
can scratch the surface" or "get the student started in decision-Baking" 
or accomplish some other limited objective. There is majority 
recognition that learning problems addressed by the Foundations Program 
will exist either "clear to the end" or well after the student's entry 
into the major. 

One faoulty member stated that he didn't like the notion of 
"Foundations Program," but preferred the notion of "Foundations 
Concept." That is comparable to this investigator's view of the problem. 
It recognizes the developmental and long range nature of the student 
learning tasks, and it recognizes the need for a total system design to 
grapple with it. 

Teachers in the majors are already dealing with most of the 
learning problems addressed by the Foundations study. Many expect to 
continue dealing with them after the Foundations Program is established 
Queried about their continued role, one stated "we are ready to take 
responsibility for this, but we need help." 

The nature of the problem suggests that resolution will not come 
from a policy decision that says this is or is not the responsibility of 
the Foundations Program. The reality of student development will 
confront teachers in the majors regardless of policy. But experience 
suggests that the capacity needed to solve the resulting problems oan 
only come from an encompassing "systems" polioy. 

* 
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CHAPTER EfiM 
IMPLICATIONS Q£ SPECIFIC COMPONENTS 

As indicated in 1 Chapter III, the concepts of Competency-based 
Education, Hastery Learning, and Individualization have no direct 
implications for the Foundations Program, as that term was previously 
defined. The line of reasoning followed was that a difference existed 
between student learning processes and the capacity of the system to 
deal with them. It was assumed that if a system was designed to be 
flexible and had capacities for diagnosis, formative evaluation, 
alternative learning opportunities, etc., it would be in a position to 
respond to student differences, regardless of_ their, nafcuxfc. 

That line of reasoning still dominates this chapter, but a 
modification becomes necessary. Without assuming a cause and effect 
relationship, it is evident that certain system components and/or 
teaching styles are not suited to all specific educational goals. 
Teacher-directed strategies may foster student dependency. Conversely, 
students may not be ready for independent learning strategies. These 
points were raised during discussions with faculty and will be 
considered in the following analysis. 

On the other hand, except for Individualization II, the concepts 
reviewed do not deal with student learning processes. They deal with 
the systems approach to design. They are therefore applicable only if 
administration redefines its problem structure in terms of both student 
processes and system capabilities needed to respond to them. In this 
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chapter, it is assumed that administration and faculty will take such an 
approaoh to designing the Foundations Program and deal with eaoh of the 
major components listed in Table 1. Then the alternative answers 
suggested by CBE, Mastery Learning and Individualization have 
implications for the decision-making which follows. 

Implications oX ihfi. Philosophical fiaflfi 

The comparison of concepts reveals three basic philosophical 
positions: (1) the social efficiency position of CBE; (2) the 
school/learning models of Mastery Learning and Individualization I; and 
(3) the "humanist" position of Individualization II. 

From interviews with faculty and from the description of approaches 
taken in the various programs, it may be oonoluded that all three 

philosophical positions exist at NTID. However, there seems to be some 

V 

conflict in finding a balance between them. 

Political pressure for competency-based designs has already reached 
NTID. There have already been administrative mandates to structure 
curriculum by objectives. One faculty member reveals that medial 
programs certified by the American Medical Association must be 
comp tency-based and acceptable to AMA reviewers. The mission of the 
schoo is predominately fixed by federal legislation, and the 
orientation is vocational and toward CBE. Despite considerable 
latitude, the school's ultimate criterion of auooess is the 
employability of its graduates. 
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The difference between CBE and Individualization II seta the 



parameter* of the problem. Glaser (1977) cites a parable told by 

Benjamin (19^9) that describes the implications quite well. 

In a tale given to American educators by George H. Reavls, 
the wild creatures once had a school in the woods. All the 
animals had to take all the subjects. Swimming, running. 
Jumping, olimbing, and flying made up the required curriculum. 

This was a school of no nonsense. It was a good, liberal 
educational institution. It gave broad general training - and 
instruction - and education too. 

Some animals, of course, were better students than others. 
The squirrel, for example, got straight A* a from the first in 
running, Jumping and olimbing. He got a good passing grade, 
moreover, in swimming. It looked as though he would make Phi 
Beta Kappa in his Junior year, but he had trouble with flying. 
Not that he was unable to fly. He oould fly. He, olimbed to 
the top of tree after tree and sailed through the air to 
neighboring trees with ease. As he modestly obse'rved, he was 
a flying squirrel by race. The teacher of flying pointed out, 
however, that the squirrel was always losing altitude in his 
gliding and insisted that he should take off in the approved 
fashion from the ground. Indeed, the teacher decided that the 
taking-off-from-the-ground unit had to be mastered first, as 
was logical, and so he drilled the squirrel day after de»y on 
the take-off. . 

The flying teacher's practice in this case was in strict 
accord with the educational philosophy of the school. The 
teachers recognized that students would necessarily display 
great variations in their abilities. In the Woods Normal 
School, as a matter of fact, the teaohers had learned a great 
deal about individual differences and the consequent 
tremendous ranges in human capacities. They set themselves 
doggedly, therefore, to the task of reducing these differences 
as best they might, that sane likenesses, safe unities, and 
noble conformities might prevail in the woods. 

The squirrel tried hard. He tried so hard he got severe 
Charley horses in both hind legs, *nd thus crippled, he became 
incapable even of running, Jumping or climbing. He left 
school a failure, and died soon thereafter of starvation, 
being unable to gather and store nuts. He was oheerful to the 
last and was much beloved by his teaohers and fellow pupils. 
He had the highest regard for his alma mater, regretting only 
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the peculiar incapacity which had kept him from passing the 
course in flying.... 

Old Man Coyote, who had been studying the development of 
education in the woods, shrewdly observed, "All these 
pedogogical characters are going at this business wrong end 
to. They look at what animals and birds-a lot of animals and 
birds - do and need to do. Then they put those needs and 
those doings into formal schoolings and try to make the little 
pups and cubs and fledglings fit the schoolings. It's 
haywire, wacky, and will never really work right." 

Tom Gunn's Mule ... demanded harshly, "If you're so smart, 
how would you do it?" 

"Why, I would turn the whole thing around. . .These school 
people start with things that birds and animals do - or even 
more often what they did some time ago.... Then the teaohera 
hammer these doings - or as much as they can handle and as 
they think high-toned enough - into schoolings, courses, 
curriculums, and subjects. Then they hammer the pups into the 
schoolings. Its a rough and dopey process. . .they make a lot 
of cubs and pups and fledglings mean and rough and dopey when 
they could and should make them good and sliok and sasrt." 

"Sure, sure," snorted Tom Gunn's Mule, "but you stilt haven't 
told me how you would do it." 

"Turn it around," said Old Man Coyote. "Start with the pups. 
See what the pups do. Then ree what the school can do for the 
pups. Then" see what the pups and the school together can do 
for all the creatures in the woods. Simple - forwards instead 
of backwards- right end to instead of wrong end to. 

"Hey I" shouted Tom Gunn's Mule. "Wait I These teachers ... 
have to run those schools. They are practical people. Just 
how, specifically and precisely, would you tell them to change 
their schools so as to get their education right end to, as 
you call it?" 

O'j i Man Coyote patted a yawn with the back of his forepaw. "I 
la down general principles. . .These school teachers have got 
to figure our some of the minor details themselves." (pp. 1-8) 



The inadequacies of the philosophy of vocational education, its 
social efficiency philosophy and CBE have been well documented 5 perhaps 
most of all in the list of problems faoing the Foundations Program. An 
entire group of problems dealing with career deoiaion-making, aoademio 
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preparation, coping akilla and personality development speaks to 
individual differences and the aotive, participative role that a person 
■ust pUy in the world of work and preparation for it. Growth and 
development oould merge with CBE, not as a matter of confliot 
resolution, but by recognition that growth in many areas beyond 
occupational skills is required to oope with the world of work. Suoh 
recognition is widespread among teaohera at NTID, but willingness to 
deal with consequent system design changes is not explicit in the way 
the "problem" of the Foundations Program has been structured. 

In th£s sense, the philosophical debate going on at the national 
level between proponents of -BE and Individualization II might provide 
guidance for a similar debate which should go on within NTID. The 
relation between the Foundations Program and the vocational majors is 
similar to that between Career Education and Vocational Education. In 
both cases, the structure of vocational programs assumes too much about 
the readiness and malleability of its entrants; and perhaps too muoh 
about what is required in the world of work. Vocational educators 
across the nation, if asked to compile a list of problems they faoe in 
preparing students for work, would respond with a list very oomparable 
to the sixteen presented by the Foundatibns Program. 

The national solution has been to charge academic schools with a 
K-12 program to develop vocational maturity and career readiness. It 
would appear that NTID is charging the Foundations Program with a 
similar task within a much narrower time limit. In contrast to the 
rigid structure of most public schools, NTID has an enormous, but not 
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unlimited, capability for seeking innovative solutions. 

Several faculty members expressed concern for bringing the 

•■N 

strategies of career education into the program, and some of the 
problems involved. 

Deaf students often have no conception of work itself. 

Many do not know what work their parents do. 

One of the biggest problems we have with students is trying to 
educate them to the relationship between what they are being 
asked to learn in a program and how that relates to their 
benefit now or later... for example, math. 

We can talk until we are blue in the face as to why they need 
it... it doesn't do any good. 

They can't see why they are being asked to do all these . 
things, because they can't see how they come together later on 
and get applied to a real Job. 

Such problems raise a dilemma at NTID. Some alternative strategies 

for dealing with them are: 

Screen students more carefully so that only those "ready" 

for the program are admitted. 
Allow students to take whatever time is necessary to develop 

basic skills, vocational maturity, huma^ relations skills, 

etc. 

If students are not progressing satisfactorily, eliminate them 
from the program. 

None of these strategies seem to be viable or acceptable within the 
current policy framework . nd school structure. 

Conversations with the staff indicate that students frequently view 
NTID as a growth experience within itself. Conversely, it is held that 
NTID cannot be a liberal arts oollege. It is not suggested that a 
"philosophical" shift from vocational preparation to Individualization 
II provides an answer. But it is suggested that the problem has not 
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been adequately defined when individual differences in growth are viewed 
as factors which oust be minimized in orde~ to fit the structure of a 
school. To improve the effectiveness of the vocational preparation 
program, one must grapple with the processes of vocational development 
and maturity. A first step, if not a solution, might be to integrate a 
philosophy of vocational preparation with a philosophy of humanism which 
sees the individual as a decision-maker. This integration seems to have 
already occurred in the -thinking of many teachers. It does not seem to 
have occurred in the design of the school. 

Implications of Evaluation and. Measurement Philosophies 

There are several implications for NTID in the review of evaluation 
and measurement components. In CBE and Mastery Learning, the shift from 

» 

normative to criterion-referenced evaluation philosophies stands out as 
a characteristic feature of those packages. In CBE r the concept is 
narrowed to a behavloristic interpretation. Measurable student outcomes 
are taken to be the ultimate criterion upon which the entire system can 
be evaluated. In Mastery Learning, the implica J of 
criterion-referenced measures are not narrowed to a beta vlorist 
interpretation, and are even supplemented by techniques of formative 
evaluation. 

In the systems approach, or Individualization I, there is 
recognition of the need for an eclectio evaluation system which 
addresses the system as a whole. While development of such 
oomprehensive techniques is not complete, and description becomes quite 
complex, the concept is to develop a variety of evaluation techniques 
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needed to support decision-making in different situations. 



In Individualization II, all of the techniques of other packages 
may be adopted subject to the requirements of an added dimension, i.e., 
consideration of \he student's own standards and processes of 



Behind all of \he evaluation schemes are unresolved struggles 
between ttje ooncepts of "objectives "evaluation," and "measurement." 
Although not well documented, it would appear that the philosophy of 
measurement operates as a value system which influences the 
interpretations of "objectives" and "evaluation." Perhaps derived from 
early theories of science, the field of measurement focuses on the 
reliability and validity of measurement Instruments and implies suoh 
dictums as: "objectives are not objectives unless they are measurable," 



and "evaluation is not evaluation unless it meets the criteria 
established for measurement." 

Does this have implications for NTID7 Yes, to the extent that it 
considers alternative strategies for developing evaluation systems that 
meet its needs. The experience of CBE suggests that a mandate to 
translate local reality into obser* ible &nd measurable terms Is likely 
to be unsuccessful and disruptive. It is also likely to distraot 
attention away from considering the aspects of the system which need 
evaluation (Combs, 1972). 



evaluation. 
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The concepts "obaerv&ble" and "measurable" also distract attention 
away from the primary resource that the system has for evaluation and 
control, i.e., the intelligence and Judgment of its human 
decision-makers. Eisner (1967, 1979), impressed by Dewey's analysis of 
Judgment, has gone deeply into the role of human Judgment in educational 
evaluation. Regardless of the relative merits of measurement theory as 
opposed to "Judgment" theory, the possibility of developing an effective 
evaluation system depends at this time on using the human resources 
available. As revealed in the study of CBE, acceptance of the criteria 
of "observable" and "measurable," tends to create dependence of the 
system on the technology of measurement. It is not yet capable of 
delivering; and there is serious question about its cost effectiveness 
and educational implications. 

The role of the individual student in defining the standards and 

methods of evaluation is difficult to capture, and it is beyond the 

capability of this investigator to explore its implications for NTID. 

Yet-, during interviews with faculty, several comments were made by 

faculty members who were themselves hearing impaired. They merit 

consideration in the design of evaluation systems. 

Being so impatient with other people. . .someone with heari g 
said that... so that must be the way it is.... I don't think \e 
are more impatient, but I have to put it in a way that the •' 
(hearing impaired students) see themselves as equal - not th 
same - but as equal to others. So I think students Judge 
themselves by hearing students. . .or by what they think hearing 
students are doing. They compare themselves all the time. 
And they always stay under them. 

I don't feel I'm behind because I don't have some of the same 
skills that hearing people have. I simply don't have the same 
(?) they have. Therefore, I don't have the same skills. But 
I'm not retarded. But a lot of times you'll get that 
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impression.. . they're retarded, they'ro socially deprived, but 
that's not true. Those are hearing standards. . .By deaf 
standards (tapes not clear). 

(ThiL investigator interpreted comments received from an 
earlier group about communications behavior of deaf students 
in the Summer Vestibule program.) You made a statement about 
communication that* I would disagree with. We dp want to 
communicate, but we can't communicate on their Wei or 
standards on that day. . .There's a lot of statements made and 

I'm beginning to resent them.... that Those are hearing 

standards and they already reject those that don't make it by 
those standards. So the poor kids are programmed to achieve 
by hearing standards ^ 

The shift from CBB pred^f inition of objectives and criterion-referenced 

measures to the student's objectives and standards in Individualization 

II obviously affects the design of the entire system. Despite the 

federal oriterion of employability of graduates and its implications for 

CBE-like prespecification, teachers and students are likely to struggle 

with different measures of success. 

r 

I 

On, the side of the teachers', there are many who start with the 
student and develop criteria from faoe-to-face interaction. That 
position must shift constantly as employability goals are recalled. 
From the position of the stud nt, it is obviously even more complex. 
There is ample reason to question whether the criteria of employability 
is shared by students, and for some, even understood. NTID is an 
experience, and presumably viewed as a growth f <perience, that may be 
pursued for its own sake. The student, a' least, is starting with 
his/her self assessment and personal aspirations no matter how vaguely 
defined. NTID, intentionally or not, presents its own set of standards 
to which one must be compared: standards of communication; 
socialization; and Job competence. Like the squirrel, the decision to 
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reject some of them may be more important for survival than the decision 
to "Judge oneself by hearing standards." 

fiuxcicul.ua Development ajQl fit" lOturlM 

While not always explioit, the conoepts reviewed have one common 
thema in regard to curriculum. That is the effort to "define," 
"articulate," and clarify in ever increasing detail the "ourricul ,.." 
One might regard this as an effort to develop a science of education. 
The effort is hampered by the lack of a theory of curriculum, and 
competing views regarding its appropriate sources and structuring. 

Of the. concepts reviewed, CBE and Individualization II offer the 
major conflict involved. CBE uses social role analysis as the source of 
curriculum and behavioral analysis as its prescription for structuring 
it. Individualization II uses the "needs and interests" or other 
dimension of the learner as the source or curriculum and searches for 
frameworks to describe how what follows may be structured. Models for 
integrating these divergent views are the major problem. Patterns of 
growth and development, and of decision-making appear to offer some 
viable frameworks (Nelson, 1979; Willett, Swanson and Nelson 1979). 
Practice of Individualization II ranges from open termissive 
environments such as Summerhill (Neill, 195*0 to unc< nfortabie 
compromises with alternative curriculum designs. 



The systems approach does not directly address the issues of 
curriculum theory. It does present a process framework of ourrioulua 
development whloh should apply regardless of the ..theory adopted. That 
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ia, it addresses the problems of system flexibility, curriculum 
management, and building the instructional resources needed to achieve 
goals, however they may be defined. 

One area with critical implications for any improvement of 
instruction is the notion of prPB raffmjn ft- As noted in the review of 
Mastery Learning, one of the fundamental premises of programmed 
instruction was that any complex bohavior could be broken down into 
subordinate units. When interpreted as a fundamental principle of 
psychology, the hypothesis is questionable. However, when interpreted 
as a technique of instructional planning, the concept becomes useful. 

All concepts share the premise that instruction will improve to the 
degree that educators know what they are doing. Each requires, in 
theory, that the entire curriculum be analyzed and structured in terms 
of some framework. Differences occur, not in the fundamental premise, 
but in the models upon whi.ch curriculum is structured. Into these 
efforts creep such frameworks as Bloom's taxonomy, Gagne'a events of 
learning, and a variety of other models which increasingly seek to 
capture the behavior of the learner. 

Two presumed advantages follow from such curriculum analysis, 
first, instruction improves to the degree that one can define and hence 
understand what is being done. Second, when the structure and 
relationships between units are clear, greater flexibility in packaging 
md sequencing is possible. Such articulation does not require 
acceptance of the theory that all complex behavior is composed of 
elementary units; nor the theory that learning is most effective when 
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achieved through a series of discrete steps. 

It is presumed that if curriculum structure can match relevant 
processes of learning, it will be more effective. But whether this 
ideal is achieved or not, it has the advantage of defining sets of 
response capabilities for the system which can be called upon when 
needed. It enhances teacring effectiveness and system flexibility. Any 
attempt, to build an educational system whioh is flexible and responsive 
to individual differences, *usfc have an instructional support system 
whose complexity is geometrically proportional to the number of student 
variables to be considered. It must include alternative curriculum 
designs, and within those, alternative learning strategies. 

Modularization QL Curriculum and. Materials 

The term modularization refers to the packaging of curriculum and 
instructional materials into smaller units which oan then be more 
riexibly sequenced and used in a variety of learning situations. The 
term "module" is most often used in reference to a "learning package" 
designed for independent study by a student. It is useful to recognize 
that it can also refer to a teacher's lesson plan or set of interrelated 
lesson plans. It then takes on the connotation of instructional unit. 

In addition to supporting a variety of instructional strategies, 
modularization also facilitates the process of curriculum revision. It 
is easier to rewrite a modular package than the curriculum guide for an 
entire course. There is an increasing tendency to write modules in a 
format that can serve as a resource for either a teacher-directed 
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activity, and/or independent study by an individual or a amall group. 
Teachers and Curriculum Development 

Adoption of any of the concepts reviewed implies an extensive 
curriculum development effort. The burden of curriculum development 
typically falls on teachers, for a variety of reasons: 

Curriculum guides are often written in sketchy form and do not 
adequately support instruction. While a distinction is made 
between the ourriculum guide and teacher lesson plans, the 
result is that the teacher must finish development of the plan 
which guides and/or documents instruction. 

It is claimed that teachers must be involved in development if 
curriculum products are to be used instead of sitting on a 
shelf. 

Funds are not available to support a specialized curriculum 
development staff. 

These factors hold true in any educational system. However, adoption of 

CBE or any of the other concepts, implies much more currioular detail 

than that found in traditional systems. At HTID, discussions indicate 

that most, if not all, curriculum development work would be added to the 

teacher's existing workload. NT1D faculty expressed: 

Concern about developing instructional materials. .takes 30-50 
hours to develop one hour of instruction. .wo need a common 
uethod for developing them. 

11 materials will be te&cher developed ... Some 
: nstructional development people available, but this 
department never wa& assigned one . . . usually not qualified 
in your area. 

We must emphasize curriculum development and currioulum 
management capability ... sharing of materials. 

Estimates of workload were not used to advocate rejection of CBE. 

Improvement and articulation of curriculum was taken to be a necessary 
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task whether concepts suoh as CBE were adopted or not. 

The faculty estimate of time required to develop instructional 
Material under a systems conoept is reasonably accurate. Glaser (1977) 
estimates that it takes five years to develop a three year reading 
program that meets reasonable design criteria. Although *ot explioit, 
that estimate applied to the work of a development team rather than an 
individual. 

The issue does not seem to be whether additional currloulum 
development work is necessary. The question seems to be whether a 
centralized curriculum development and management effort can save 50 or 
more hours per year for each of a hundred teachers who must compensate 
for inadequate curriculum and instructional produots. This seems to be 
central in the concepts reviewed, and may apply to NTID's situation as 
well. 

If one evaluates the four concepts in Table 1 aoross the 
instructional strategies component, there are a range of conflicting 
viewpoints. Proponents of CBE, for example, often claim that CBE is 
independent of instructional strategies. That is, it can be implemented 
using ar;y strategy or combination of strategies. Mastery Learning has 
also been designed around a large-group instruction theme and an 
independent stud* theme. In Individualization I, the central prinoiple 
is that individual differences exist in learning styles and alternative 
strategies should be developed tc accommodate them. In Individuallzaton 
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II, the explicit goal is development of the independent, continuing 
learner. While differences in learning styles are recognized, tin long 
range goal implies progression of strategies until the student can 
function independently. 



As indicated at the beginning of this ohapter, modifications must 
be made in the conceptualization of system capabilities on the one hand, 
and learning processes on the other. The problem arises when 
consideration of the learner's interaction with the system beoomes 
unavoidable. This interaction exists even between the student and the 
overall system philosophy. In the case of instructional strategies, it 
becomes obvious. For example, the tendency of teacher-centered 
instruction to create dependency in the learner has already been 
mentioned; as well as the inability of many students to function 
independently. 



During interviews with NTID faculty, several comments were made 
whioh suggest what the perceived implications of concepts such as CBE 
might be; 

CBE.. its writing objectives, making sure students know what 
the objectives are, its Mager'a approach more or less, its 
more like programmed instructional packages/.. I have a little 
experience with that... what I found is that deaf people, 
becaui a of thier handioap, are very much isolated in life. 
They need other students. They don't like working alone in 
isolation. . .that's a generalization.. but I think its 
true.. they don't like working alone. 

We have already here at NTID a math learning centor, and that 
is individualized. Many students complain about it. They 
aeea to figjfll which is very very important. .working in groups 
best. They've been alone all their lives because of the 
communications barrier. So, that plus the fact that most of 
the programmed materials I've ever seen are not written it the 
way deaf students can learn from, so my initial reaction to 
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programmed instruction, Competency-baaed education is not ao 
good for our students. 

My students like structure. I clearly eatablish the 
objectives for my course and let the students know what they 
need to get A'a... 1 find that they really enjoy that 
structure. 

There is the independent learner .. .you're a facilitator. So»e 
need more structure. Many come from residential schools... no 
freedom at all ... those you have to competely structure.. 
Those are the students you take in the first year and teU 
them this is what you have to do and this is what will happen 
if you don't. . . 

Astounded when they come here and find they are not going to 
pass the course. 

Found that some students don't need as much guidance as 
others... if you take time to explain to others who. rely on 
structure they are bored... get frustrated.. 

One way of interpreting the problem is to ask "If one adopts CBE or 
Individualization, does this mean that the dominant learning strategy 
will be independent study which isolates the student?" One way of 
answering that question is to point out the number of cases in which CBE 
or Mastery Learning have been implemented without independent study, or 
with a minimum amount of it. However, this does not address the real 
issue. 

A second way of answering the question is to point out the 
difference between Individualization and independent study. 
Individualization refers to the ability of the system to reoognize 
individual differences and needs, and develop appropriate strategies. 
There is a tendency to equate Individualization with independent study. 
While the two are not the same, it is true that independent study 
becomes an increasingly necessary ingredient in Individualization as one 
recognizes more individual differences and the teacher is burdened with 
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alternative strategies for dealing with them. 

However, independent study is a multi-dimensional concept. First, 
it may be an explicit goal of the system, i.e., develop the continuous, 
independent learner. Second, it may be a default technique because once 
individualization occurs, the teacher is faced with an unmanageable 
range of alternatives and must rely on student independence in order for 
learning to proceed. If curriculum remains fixed, merely the provision 
for self-pacing implies heavy reliance on independent study and 
modularized units. Third, Independent study may be viewed as an 
alternative means of obtaining information; an alternative to teach v 
transmission of information. In this latter interpretation, whenever a 
student is asked to read a book, independent study occurs. However, 
independent study is not confined to reading modules or books. 
"Modules" may take the form of study guides and assignment sheets for 
using alternative media, conducting a project, taking a field trip, or 
working in a small group. 

While such a comparison suggests that NTID faculty might 

misinterpret the concepts, they correctly see that insofar as 

independent study of written m; oerial is concerned, reading ability and 

the reading level of material b» somes one of the deciding factors. 

Another thing you have to be concerned with... is the ^le 
role of reading material and college level teaching or dear 
students. I ... become frustrated at times because I feel it 
necessary to rewrite most of the things I want my students to 
read. That means that sometimes I feel I should Just write my 
own book... At the same time, I wart to encourage the 
improvement of reading skills, and the only way you do that is 
to read. So I try to pick reading materials that will bridge 
the lecture material to the formal course ' >oks. I work hard 
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on that because I'm trying to make it possible for the student 
to read the text without total frustration. At the same tine, 
I feel that its necessary to provide them with written 
materials th?t gets some of the concepts across without having 
to struggle all the time with reading. 

Regarding programmed material. . .We would have to write all the 
materials ourselves. . .I've used materials from Weatinghouse 
Learning Corporation. .they're really fine.. the students didn't 
understand them at all.. .1 had to rewrite them.... 

CBE was implemented at the Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
in Washington, D.C.all they do is write modules. . .they were 
doing it in 1972 and they are still doing it. 

From the comments above, it might be argued that the need to write 
materials exist whether one is using college textbooks in a 
teacher-directed classroom or modules in an independent study mode. Yet 
the comments draw attention to the fact that CBE or any instructional 
strategy calling for flexible responses will depend heavily on 
independent work by the student and a heavy investment in instructional 
material development. 

It becomes clear from the above discussion, that the implications 
of the concepts reviewed are not defined in terms of whioh instructional 
strategy becomes dominant. The teachers themselves ooncluded that a 
variety of goals and strategies must be satisfied simultaneously. The 
student must learn to work independently, but also must learn to work in 
groups. Beading materials are inadequate, but the student must learn to 
read. Like curriculum approaches, a variety of instructional strategies 
arc probably required in any effective educational system. The issue i» 
whether the teacher and the system as a whole can support such variety. 
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SXAtfiffi Management and. Personalized Instruction 

The ^.ast section in Table 1 is the "System Management/Support 
Capability." While all concepts reviewed demand increasing improvement 
in instructional and learning systems, not all have paid corresponding 
attention to building the capacity to achieve the ideal. Systems are 
enjoined to adopt open entry-open exit, flexible time, diagnosis and 
prescription, alternative curriculum, and alternative learning 
strategies. Each element on the list raises hew issues and complexities 
for the teacher and the school. In particular they point to the need 
for what might be called instructional management systems; and changed 
roles for teachers and administrators. ' 

Inst ructional Management Sjififioxl Systems 

While an Instructional management support system is a foundation 
for the school's overall management system; its primary purpose is to 
support the teachor in the improvement of instruction. Each of its 

components or functions have a direct relation to the tasks teachers 

i /' 

I r 

must perform in the progressive individualization of instruction, and/or 
to activities needed to help the teacher and the system evaluate 
effectiveness and develop better technic ies. 

As indicated in^Table 1, the typical components of an instructional 
management system include student progress accounting; (2) a 

curriculum/resource management sy^em; (3) an evaluation system; and (M) 
a research and improvement system. A conceptual description of an 
instructional management aystem to support individualization is 
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oontalned in Willett, Swanson and Nelson (1979). Descriptions of 
developed management systems have been referenced in the reviews on CBE 
and Individualization. 

The simplest example of how these functions relate to teaoher tasks 
is given in the minimum standards for implementing CBE. There it was 
noted that the teacher must now track and control student progress by 
mastery of competencies. If implemented as intended, the teaoher might 
have thirty students progressing over a list of a hundred competencies 
during the course of a semester or school year. In that case, the 
"Student Progress and Accounting System" of tne instructional management 
system provides the clerical support needed for accomplishing the task. 
In CBE, the problem is simply solved by a Job training chart; but the 
workload is nonetheless significant. In Individualization I or II, the 
variables measured become much more complex, and the workload inoreases 
proportionately. 

When the minimum characteristics of CBE were reviewed relative to 
the problem posed by the systems approach; they were deemed inadequate. 
When they are viewed in terms of the barriers to be overcome, they might 
be commended as a common™ sense, go-slow approaoh. However, even the 
minimum standards have not been successfully implemented without some 
change in traditional systems and an increased emphasis on instructional 
management systems. 

One of the first questions regarding instructional management 
systems concerns the use of technology. Is it possible that the 
administration and teachers can capture the complexity of the school or 
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classroom once the many advocated variables of instruction are 
addressed? It has been argued that adequate manual systems for 
instructional management can be devised. Indeed, minimum Implementation 
of CBE already uses them, and innovative devices are growing. Yet, the 
adequacy of manual systems is relative to the number of variables 
addressed. If the system were to plan for all of the variables regarded 
as important in the literature, manual systems would rapidly meet their 
limits. Beyond this, is the question of efficiency. Does it make sense 
to burden classroom teachers with the clerical workload that 
individualization implies? 

The second group of questions regarding instructional manag'aent 
are more important. They involve the changing role implied for 
administrators and teachers. 

The Teacher and the Personal Element 

The literature of CBE, Mastery Learning and Individualization 
increasingly refers to the role of the teacher as an instructional 
manager. But the role of "manager" need not be mentioned in order to 
create doubts in the mind of teachers regarding their role, i.s the use 
of independent learning techniques has increased, the traditional role 
of the teacher as transmitter of information a id controller of group 
activity, has decreased. Similarly, the traditional role has been 
attccked as creating student dependence on the teacher and failing to 
address the goal of a self-directed, continuous learner. 
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These trends have raised concerns which were expressed during 
interviews with NT1D faculty: 

Faculty is grappling with the problem of whether the teaoher 
needs to be there in order for the student to learn... Will 
this student learn if I'm not there? 

How do we keep the personal element in self-paced instruction 
and independent media? ... Somehow we need to maintain the 
personal element. 

To address these concerns, one should define what is meant by the 
-personal element." There are at least three ways of interpreting it. 
One is in terms of whether the student is receiving more personal 
attention. A second is whether the student is more personally Involved 
in the learning process. A third deals with the teacher's perception of 
his/her own sense of being ssrss allX involved. 

Corresponding to these three interpretations, one might analyze 
whether the student is receiving more individual attention when the 
teacher is functioning in the traditional role or in the role of 
manager/counselor. In the second, one might analyze the degree to whmh 
the student has an opportunity to actively participate in, or direct his 
own learning experiences. Personal involvement or engagement is the 
criterion rather than the degree of response by others. In the third 
interpretation, one analyzes the factors which lead the teacher to 
believe that he/she is personally effective and contributing in a 
"humanistic" mode. 

An analysis of a lecture to a large group illustrates the problem. 
In a lecture, the teacher functions primarily as a transmitter of 
information. Sometimes questions are entertained in a lecture, and the 
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situation may be transformed into a large group diaoussion. No 
statistics are available which document the frequency of is 
transformation. Nonetheless, an outside observer might record the number 
of listeners who are not listening; the number who conclude that no new 
information is being presented; and the number who shift uncomfortably 
from the need to sit long periods and maintain a semblance of courtesy. 
He might conclude that the lecture is an impersonal, dehumanizing 
experience. 

On the other hand, the teacher might see it differently. He/she is 
actively and personally involved. A lecture is personalized because a 
person is transmitting the information. To deprive the teacher of a 
personal role in the process may lead to the conclusion that the result 
is a loss of the personal element. 

If a personal sense of involvement and achievement Is the criterion 
by which the "personal" element is measured, then it would appear that 
the teacher's and student's perception of the matter might be inversely 
proportional. That is, instructional strategies are usually described 
as teacher-centered, in which the teacher is actively engaged; or as 
student-centered, in which the student is actively engaged. They 
usually occur in invf je proportions. The possible exception »f course, 
are strategies of direct interaction, in which both arc equally 
participating in a Joint endeavor and on a relatively equal footing. 
Even the strategy called tutoring doesn't aeem to capture that. 
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The notion of instructional management systems implies greater 
attention to a variety of educational support systems. Curriculum and 
instructional resource management is an excellent example. Previously, 
curriculum products took the form of simple topioal outlines. They were 
sketchy for several reasons. Chiefly because the teacher was the expert 
and didn't need much guidance. The curriculum guide was more of a 
coordination devioe to insure consistency between teacher and teacher, 
or teacher and administration. Indeed, to offer too much guidance was 
to impinge upon teaoher autonomy and possibly constrain creativity. 

The chief implication of the concepts reviewed, is to demand widely 
varied curriculum materials to suit many individual differences. The 
teacher loses one of the ohief instruments of control; the fixed 
curriculum for everyone. Conversely, the teacher is faced with an 
enormous curriculum development task. 

Even if the individual teacher could accomplish it, the effort 
would be duplicative and wasteful. It should be recognized that the 
current system is also wasteful. In hundreds of classrooms throughout 
the country, teachers are struggling with the same types of content and 
lesson plana. It is tolerated for some of the reasons above. But the 
implications of alternative currioulum and instructional materials 
multiply that duplication many fold. 

It is increasingly being recognized that a currioulum management 
and development capability is needed and will be cost effective. If a 
three thousand dollar investment in a quality currioulum product can 
save 100 teachers 50 hours each per year, the payback period it less 
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There doesn't seen to be an adequate definition of what is «eant by 
the personal element, but a problem of some kind clearly exists. 

The changing Bale. fl£ ihs. Mminlatratgr 

A great deal of attention has been paid recently to "participatory" 
management in contrast to the top-down approach. That is no doubt 
implied in effective instructional management. However, an equally 
important implication from the systems perspective is the role of 
administration in providing the necessary mechanisms to auPPPXt, 
instructional/learning processes. 

There is nothing new in the idea that if people are to perform a 
Job, they require the necessary resouroes. Good managers have always 
recognized that; usually while Juggling the always inadequate budget. 

Yet, a fundamental change is implied in all of the ooncepts 
reviewed. Each advocates a more sophisticated and oomplex system of 
education; and a change in the role of the teacher, if not in the system 
itself. Adopting any of these concepts implies that the time has past 
when a good teacher can be expected to automatically control all the 
contingencies of a classroom experience. Indeed, many of the techniques 
of standardization, discipline and control, which allowed the teacher t\ 
function successfully in the past, are now the very techniques whioh are 
blamed for creating the dropout, or alternatively, the passive, 
dependent student. 
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than a year. 



Thi3 doe3 not require centralized curriculum development. Teachers 
can still develop materials. What is required is a systems management 
concept which coordinates efforts, facilitates sharing, and offers 
curriculum management support from the school to the classroom level. 
One might better say that support should extend from the national to 
classroom level, and indeed the National Network for Curriculum 
Coordination in Vocational and Technical Education (NNCCVTE) is a first 
step in that direction. However, the concept remains valid at the 
school level as well. 

Such concerns by no means exhaust the range of tasks involved. The 
major implication, however, is that administration in the new systems of 
education will play an increasing role in developing support systems. 
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THE THEORY OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
. by 

Richard J. Kraft 



I. INTRO DUCTION 

Experiential education is not something new^ In fact, one just •J"*"! * h 
, ' r D i Man that the growth in experiential education in thel970 s and BO s 
aooe rs to be a 'throwback, an anachronism," as experiential learning has a, ways 
be'en litl us and what is new, by standards of the millions of years during 
which persons have been on this earth, is 

education through assimilating information, education 
through being taught via a symbolic medium, learning by 
being given the distilled experience of others, direct 
memory- to-memory transfer of information. (Coleman, p. bj 

It is the overwhelming dominance of this "new" type of education with its 
emoh i uSSn S caHo s Experience that has led to the reproduction of experi- 
pntia earning in recent years. Non-formal and informal education are re at 
concepts whichMJe Tn^red the lexicon of education to describe the educat.onal 
process which occurs in settings outside the formal schools. 

The experiential education movement can trace its roots back to « nu *^ J ' s 
Emile or to the Progressive Movement of the 1930's in this country, but the 
Wlia^ea'sons for'tht reanalysis of the role of experience in earning omes 
from the failure of contemporary schooling to meet the needs of large Prions 
of the vouth The percentage of failures, drop-outs, push-outs, and anenatea 
youth vine from cSLnityto community, but those Percentages are sign .ca t 
enough, particularly 1n the large urban centers, to prompt educators to take a 
serious look at what they are doing. 

Everv maior national study of the problems of youth, adolescents and the 
secondly Xl! aHil^tles has'made similar ^emendations concerning 
the need for experiential modes of learning for flost if not al youth in the 
last garter of the twentieth century. The International Commission on the 
Dev^ODment of Education 1n 1972. Issued a UNESCO report calling for lifelong 

°of ion, tork and leisure, with students leav ng and returning 

to their studies without penalty at any time. Distinctions between in-sthool 
a d Su Vf- chool education shoLld be eliminated, and ability to do i > job no 
a credential, should be the criteria for hir nr. Programs a all levels should 
combine theoretical, technological, practica , and manual s». » . with • careful 
balance between theoretical studies and practical work. Lastly, education musi 
become self-education. (Faure) 

The National Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education, led by 
B Frank Brown saw the secondary schools on the verge of collapse in the large 
SltlH n 1973. Uttle has happened since that time to change the prognosis. 
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Among the Cession's recordations relating to «J2 , «^l s t?' t , 4 n J i K e! 
The curriculum should .concentr* e on den need and ue^ 

KVe^Ueu'^ 

grams involving credit for action learning. (Brown, et.al.) 

The President's Science Advisory Co-ittee ^^Z^lTlr^w 
In 1974. reported on the societal change » did tne followirg actions: 

experiential learning w»'«i«wta.«nd then rw^ded tne o lt » rnate 
offer a greater range of experiences within the school structu e, ^ 
school and work; and encourage business and Industry to create 
training for youth. (Coleman. President's Commission) 

The National Panel on High Schools and Adolescen- : Education out of U.SJU. 
in 1974 echoed the recoiroiendations of the other panels, can nr , urs jn 
and conceptual change to get away from schooling JJ only thntwh c ho cc s 

making in the society. (Martin, et.al.) 

Perhaps the most far reaching, radical • •"^J^^'t"?'!^^. 
is the Phi Delta Kappa Vask Force on B|New iecp^da_ry. ,^c?t P ^ 
was chaired by Maurice Gibbons, father of the American wa> • 
that it is little wonder that the reppr has ^Hollowing an appropriate 
its many recommendations and propositions are the follow ing • vv h 
set of alternatives to school must be soug ht; cur rent school ng doe eenf . 
strate any superiority over other possible systems or eouto » id 
the current system resists change; current w^!"J^, n ,« iSrt Powerful when , 
demands of human growth aid development; formal studios J™ 0 « t ^ vjties; studen ts 

combined with concrete experiences » no . e ?!ilr 9 ™? ?™? teachers; schooling 
need to learn from more adults and each other. ™t Just teachers ^ 
should involve gradual transitions "to adult si tuations. s ; an(J 
responsibilities; students need to learn to m1»«^*m« ; v 6irKt lheir own 

manage their own tarning; s "^11 be bet er able to achieve self- 

sensory, emotional, and mental unctions wi i ' ° e °* , ent . 4nd schools and 

X«?t^T«WJ5! ;% : e :. » r£r of the more 

important aspects of an experiential learning environment. 

in conclusion, it is the near unanimous tion of every major ^ 

•E^W^^^ now 

learning. 
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II. THE* PROBLEM OF DEFINITION ' . 

One of the major problems of the experiential education movement has been 
its inability to agree upon a definition. This makes the task of finding the 
philosophical, psychological and other underpinnings of the emerging discipline 
that much more difficult. Morris Keeton, Executive Director of the Cooperative 
Assessment of Experiential Learning (CAEL), defines it as that which "occurs 
outside of classroom," (Keeton, 5) perhaps the broadest possible definition, 
while others say that it is "learning by doing." Larry McClure and his colleagues 
at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory say that experience-based 
programs are characterized by seven kinds of learning: "Learning how to learn; 
Learning about life; Learning about careers; Learning about themselves; Learning 
to be responsible; Learning about others; and Learning by doing; (McClure, et. al. ) 
These who come from the outdoor/adventure-based education movement define experientia* 
education more in line with what occurs in those settings, emphasizing such 
aspects as challenge and stress. 

Experimental education as it is coming to be known in the 1980' s has its 
roots in a wide diversity of settings and movements; among which are: progressive 
education, holistic education, vocational education, career education, clinical 
> training, internships, apprenticeships, alternative education, adventure pro- 
gramming, character training, developmental theory, child and adult stage theory, 
and moral and ethical development, to name but a few of the more important 
sources. 

At this point in the paper, we shall noi . :j j o efine experiential 
education or learning, but rather move into ' .•; t .i " of the roots from which 
the above mentioned movements draw. Throug! of a wide variety of 

theoreticians in philosophy, psychology, soc^ c anthropology, it is the 
intention of this paper to draw towards not onl> <?ntual base upon which the 

movement can build, but also to more carefully dt. ■. u.a parameters of the 
emergent discipline and come up with a definition. Khere one looks for insights, 
of course, prejudices the direction of the final closure which we hope to reach, and 
it is only fair to the reader to state at the outset that this search is towards those 
theorists who see experience as liberating the individual and the society, rather 
than towards those who would use it as a perpetuator of the status quo, or to 
provide a docile and trained working force for business, .industry or government. 

It is also important to state that this is not a practical "how to do it" 
.uide to experiential education. There are countless other such books and 
£ tides available to the general public. Finally, although this paper was 
c ^missioned by the National Technical Institute for the Deaf, the writer pro- 
fesses no training in the field of education of the deaf, and all comments ■ 
dealing with possible connections to that field should be taken by the reader as 
those of a concerned educator, seeking possible applicatiaons of a new and 
exciting discipline to another field, and not as those of an expert. 

III. THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

It is difficult to come up with a coherent philosophy of experiential 
learning as few philosophers have addressed the problem at any length. Dewey's 
Experience and Education comes closest to providing a philosophy on which 
experiential educators can work, but Dewey would be the first to claim that much 
more needs to be said on the issue. Since experiential education is a new field 
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of studv it is not surprising that its philosophical underpinnings should come 
from i vir ety of Individuals and schools of thought. The approach taken in 
SE seaion^f the paper, as with other sections wi 1 be to give j > brie uote 
from a particular philosopher and some explanation of how it relates 10 ine 
building Yf l philosophy of experiential education and learning The debate 
over eplstemology or the theory of knowledge, goes back in the history of 
-kjwnnhi *r> fhi Greeks with Plato and Aristotle representing the two basic 
So ? ration," m and empiricism. The debate has continued to the present 
day ano forms the basis for many of the arguments between experiential educators 
and those who would have us maintain the more formal school system. 



A. Plato and Aristotle 



Socrates: It seems that so long as we are alive, " e f allcontinue 
closest to knowledge if we avoid as much as we can all contact and 

oclatfon wUh tne body, except when they ar e absolute y necess ry. 
and instead of allowing ourselves to become nfected w th its nature, 
purify ourselves from It until God himself give: us deliverance. In 
h way by keeping ourselves uncontaminated by t e o lies o t e 
bodv. we shall probab y reach the company of others like ourselves 
and gain direct knowledge of all that is pure and uncontammated- 
that is presumably, of truth. (Plato, 49) 

411 men bv nature desire to know. An indication of this is the de- 
1 ght we ta^e in our senses; for even apart from the r usefulness 
they are loved for themselves;.... With a view to action experience 
seems in no respect inferior to art, and men of expenence succeed 
even better than those who have theory without experience. 
(Aristotle, 689-690) 
In these two quotes. Plato and Aristotle set th. . stage for t„, j phi losopher'. 

experiences. 

Some twenty- four hundred years after their death the debate still rages 

oratories, vocational education «^ J""^^^^"^^ 
Ing in the twentieth century has a rational base. 
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B. Descartes and Locke 

Thus as our senses deceive us at times, I was ready to suppose that 
nothing was at all the way our senses represented them to be... 
Since this truth, I think, therefore I am (or exist), was so firm 
and assured that all the most extravagant suppositions of the 
skeptics were unable to shake it, I judged that I could safely 
accept it as the first principle of the philosophy I was seeking. 
(Descartes, 24) 

Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge? To this 
I answer, in one word, from experience . In that all our knowledge 
is founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself .. .Experience 
here must teach me what reason cannot: (Locke, 89, 339) . 

Descartes and Spinoza carried on the Platonic rational ideal, while Locke, 
Hume, and Nietzsche, spoke out for the empirical, experiential ideal in their philo- 
sophical treatises. Formal schooling had become highly rational in its orientation 
throughout the Dark Ages and even up until the nineteenth century, so that the 
philosophic debates of the period tended to have little effect on practice in the 
schools. Schools, from primary through universities had become institutions 
which were separated from the societies for which they were supposedly preparing 
the young and were given over the lectures, recitations, and deductive forms of 
thinking. In the nineteenth century, the pressures of modern society were being 
brought to bear on the universities of the time, so that first in Germany, and 
later in England and the United States, "practical" forms of education such as 
engineering, agriculture and architecture were added to the curriculum. Practice 
in the liberal arts, however, still tended to be rational and theoretical, with 
few connections to experiential modes of learning. 

C. John Stuart Mill 

...Whatever we do for ourselves, and whatever is done for us by 
others, for the express purpose of bringing us somewhat nearer to 
the perfection of our nature; it does more: in its largest accep- 
tation, it comprehends even the indirect effects produced on 
character and on the human faculties, by things of which the direct 
purposes are quite different; by laws, by forms of government, by 
the indus'rial arts, by modes of social life; nay, 'even by physical 
facts not dependent on human will; by climate, soil, and local 
position. Whatever helps to shape the human bein$--to make the 
individual what he is, or hinder him from being what he is not-- 
is part of his education. (Mill, 333) 

John Stuart Mill, the great British philosopher, was highly trained in the 
traditional, formal sense of the word, but recognized the importance of the 
experiential, non-formal aspects of his own learning, and wrote at some length 
on experiential ways of learning a foreign language (by living in the country), 
or learning many other subjects by reading and studying on one's own, rather 
than through formal instruction. In his own Autobiography he differentiated 
between his formal education and that which he gained through "self-education." 
(Houle, 27) 
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D. Peirce and James 

It appears, then, that the rule for attaining the third grade of 
clearness of apprehension is as follows: Consider what effects, 
which might conceivably have practical bearings, we conceive the 
object or our conception to have. Then, our conception of these 
effects is the whole cf our conception of the object. (Peirce, 124) 

....theories are instruments that we employ in order to solve prob- 
lems in our experience. . .a theory is true if it works. If we ask, 
what do we mean by saying that a given theory or belief is true, 
the pragmatists answer that it has been verified and found to deal 
successfully with experience. . .James opposed the traditional phil- 
osophical view that the truth of ideas is a property independent 
of human experience. (Popkin, 172-173) 

As precursors to Defcey, Peirce and James have had a profound, if indirect 
effect on the practice of education in the United States and throughout the world. 
The quote from Peirce above is the famous "pragmatic maxim" encouraging us to 
subject all ideas to the test of the empirical method. "Experience" for Peirce 
is the combination of ideas interacting dynamically with the external world and 
the senses, a more comprehensive view than that taken by either the rationalists 
or the traditional empiricists. As the quote from Popkin about James' thinking 
indicates, the pragmatists do not ignore theorizing or rational inquiry, but 
rather subject all theory to the crucible of experience to test its "cash value." 
James shared the general American distrust of purely theoretical or intellectual 
activity and keot asking the question, what difference does it make? 

The experiential education movement owes its greatest philosophical debt to 
the American pragmatists. Although existentialist writers are quoted from time 
to time by experiential education theorists, it is to pragmatism, with its 
emphasis on testing truth in the crucible of human experience to which most turn 
for guidance. 



E. John Dewey 

I assume that amid all uncertainties there is one permanent frame 
of reft ence: namely the organic connection between education apd 
persona experience; or, some kind of empirical and experimental 
philosop y. (Dewey, 25) 

With this quote, Dewey places himself and the pragmatists squarely in the 
camp of the empiricists, and ties that tradition of philosophy to education in 
society. Whereas other philosophers spoke primarily of theory, Dewey, in his 
Experience and Education speaks eloquently of a philosophy which directly 
impacts what occurs in the school or other learning settings. Dewey, unlike 
many of his followers in the Progressive Education Movement, or even an 
occasional voice in the current Experiential Education Movement, does not 
equate experience and education. 
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The belief that all genuine education comes about through 
experience does not mean that all experiences are qenuinely 
or equally educative. . .some experiences are mis-educative... 
any that has the effect of arresting or distorting the growth 
of further experience. . .engenders callousness. . .produces lack 
of sensitivity and of responsiveness. . .Everything depends upon 
the quality of the experience which is had. (Dewey, 25-26) 

A proper understanding of the miseducative nature of some experience is critical 
for not just an understanding of Dewey, but also so that experiential educators 
do not fall into the same traps which destroyed the Progressive Education Move- 
ment 1n the 1930' s. This is not to say that one cannot learn from any and all 
experiences, but Dewey warns us that unless the principles of continuity and in- 
teraction are carefully considered, an experience can all too easily be misedu- 
cative. By continuity, Dewey is referring to an experiential continuum. Growth, 
or growing as developing, physically, intellectually and morally, is one exempli- 
fication of his principle of continuity. It is growth in a positive direction, 
however, and it is here that ethics or values enter the picture. Space does not 
permit a discussion of Dewey's ethics, here. Suffice it to say, the growth 
through any experience must create the conditions for further growth, according 
to Dewey, or it 1s miseducative. 

Dewey reemphasizes that experience does not take place strictly within the 
Individual learner, but has an active side which changes the objective conditions 
under which experiences are had. This led Dewey to warn educators: 

Above all they should know how to utilize the surrounding, physical 
and social, that exist so as to extract from them all they have to 
contribute to building up experiences that are worthwhile. . .the 
teacher should become intimately acquainted with the conditions of 
the local community, physical, historical, economic, occupational, 
etc., in order to utilize them as educational resources, (Dewey, 40) 

Dewey's second criteria of experience, interaction, assigns equal weight to both 
factors 1n experience-objective and internal or subjective conditions. Experiences 
always involve a transaction between the individual and what constitutes his en- 
vironment at any given moment, whether that be the child in the classroom, the 
apprentice 1n the shop, or the climber on the mountain. Continuity and inter- 
action are characterizeo by Dewey as the longitudinal and lateral aspects of 
experience. Dewey juxta, oses traditional education with experience-based educa- 
tion in his initial chapt ;r. 

To imposition from above is opposed expression and cultivation of 
individuality; to external discipline is opposed free activity; to 
learning from texts and teachers, learning through experience; to 
acquisition of isolated skills and techniques by drill, is opposed 
acquisition of them as means of attaining ends which make direct 
vital appeal; to preparation for a more or less remote future is 
opposed making the most of the opportunities of present life; to 
static aims and materials 1s opposed acquaintance with a changing 
world. (Dewey, 20) 
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Although other educators have ^»Wl;; i ^^^ , 9 oS , It?rti»Tpol"t 
liter sections of this paper, Dewey s listing P™ 1 ?" " 9 f „ , s 
for any definition of experiential earning. .^g/SSSf 0 ,,,^^ 
definition might be paraphrased in 1980 as . Ind viouai le 
in what is to be learned; learning through feSrn nq through experiences U, 
the classroom, and not just from teachers, I"™ 1 "* ° u ' d ot just preparing 
mediately relevant to the learner; living in the pre ™*J™"> \\ is v e " iump . 
for the future; and finally. Preparation for a changing wor.0. i v 
tuous to attempt to cover Dewey in a short thre e pages so we • d 
N »f?^^ roots-fey" 
educational ideas. 

Dewey concludes ^.Hence and Educ ation with a chapter titled, "Experience- 
The Means and Goal of Education," and argues that: 

Education in order to accomplish its ends both for the '^vldual 

of intelligent development and direction. (Dewey, 89 90) 

Dewey would bridle at the extreme individualism of S&lEe!* 
educators, who appear to emphasize the '^"J 1 ; *% ic society , one of 

the mountaintop. as opposed to the ,S 'uo ?cSrn those who see experience, whether 
Dewey's continuing themes. We would »lso scorn those wn o see e v teaching 
a field trip, wilderness camp, or apprenticeship. 5 Dr0 Sress've" education were 
and learning. Rigor and discipline " ttaM w . progres sive wn1msica l 
constant themes of Dewey's, as he had ob erveyhe fru It had on the educational 

progressive educat on movement, s ^ D eHential edScators of the 1980's would do 
mainstream of American school s. Experienri • i eaucai sjme traps 

well to read American educational history, so as noi iu 

-, Hao Tse-Tung 

All genuine knowledge originates In direct expe ^""i;-^^ 
I y of do?nI s, except by coming into contact wit 1 .that by 

theory of the unity of knowing and doing. (Mao, 8, 7- 20) 
With the death of Mao the Chinese have repudiated many of ".^ Political £ 
t!^^2^^&ftA* Revolution of 1*6-76. Even 
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uHth the "revisionists" or "traditionalists" now in power, the educational system 
^ V ont iJS elements of experiential ^arnin^ Production o good 

t^rtie experiential iradltlon of the Cultural Revolution. 

Mao's works -ere written only one year ^.^^^"^nitowlSwJrwd 

personal and societal change. 
G. Paulo Friere 

,., aMHnn ic . nraxic- the action and reflection of men upon their 
w r Sr r \ S t nsforT it. '.When a word is deprived of ts 
H?Ioncnn of action reflection automatically suffers as well; and 

in work, in action-reflection (Friere, 66, 75-76) 
decade, and his thought, as excerpted above, " ak fs exten sive u se liberating 

sawa: kmstm S3, S?'Ssa 

which he speaks above. On the other s de of the coin, noweve , 

educators who would be involved in actions, Jtrictly for ^ n en s t e / were , 

of the educational and political movements of the sixties ana sev* 

as this is meaningless activism. 
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While traditional education as we know it today is, without question, cauqht 
Hhi le traouiona i cuuu nialectic exDerientia education is all too 

The educational philosophy of Friere, brings once again Jo thi forefront 

ties of the learner. 

H. Robert Pirs ig 

The real cycle you're working on is a cycle called yourself. 

e machine that appears to be "out there" an the person that 
appears to be "in here" are not two separate things. (Pirsig, 

,n his highly influential book, Ignjnd ^J^^^^W^i 

to generations of American educators. The f ^;J e ^5? S a ^ e S erendi pilous learnings, 
ends, process and product, behavioral ,y defined QOflsand serenaipii 
Shile ?raditional "experientia progr ams see ft cycle^ 
goal, end. or purpose of t^^ 1 ^'^' for helping the learner not only 

awyswJSRSSiW: * ?*»\ >»* i * M 

heart of the rational/scientific method. 

throughout this brief paper. 

tu„ nu^ha thP r ihead. resides quite as comfortably in the 
circui %? U a%Ua1 or\he 9 -s of a cycle trans, ssion 

as he does at the top of a mountain or in the petals of a flower. 
(Pirsig, 18) 
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Those who are unacquainted with experiential education, particularly as it has 
been defined and practiced by those persons in the Association for txpenential 
Education (AEE), may not see the need for Pirsig's caution, but to do Justice 
to breadth and depth of the experiential learning process, it is necessary to 
state that experiential learning as it is being discussed in this paper is not 
just Outward Bound, adventure-based education, outdoor education Foxfire, or 
apprenticeships in boat building or blacksmithing, »?ut rather include all those 
environments in which learner is actively involved in his or her own learning, 
and not just a passive recipient of the knowledge of the teacher. 



I. Kurt Hahn 



No discussion of the theory of experiential education would be comple te 
without some recognition being given to Kurt Hahn, the founder- o^ ^he Ou^w rd 
Bound movement 1n Great Britain following World War . Hahn lashed out at his 
native German education as setting tasks which bear little relation to the age 
and stage of development of children, nor in keeping with their Interests . He 
saw most reforms as artificial, leading to little or no meaningful change in the 
system or in the classroom climate. One of his constant themes was the need for 
an attractive environment for learning to take p ace. For politic 1 reasons he 
was compelled to emigrate to Great Britain, and it was there that his concepts of 
"rescue" and "Internationalism" bore fruit in such schools as Salem and Gordon- 
stoun, and later in the Outward Bound Schools. (Rohrs) 

Hahn saw service to one's neighbor and in the cause of peace as major as- 
pects of any educational program, and service has continued as part of the ujt 
5 r5 S Boun a d n movement, sine, tit time, although perhaps downgrade ^ importance 
in the American schools In recent years. Hahn saw adventure as a critical "tivity 
for vouth. and one which was missing in most modern societies. It was to ieao io 
1 > sensed wonSer and astonishment! qualities so lacking among contemporary youth. 

Hahn saw the morally responsible man, not the scholar or artist, as the ideal 
for his school Justice'was to be sought and the schooling process which taught 
only the basic skills was only doing a small part of its task. <M«Arthur, 8) 
Hahn's ideas had a strongly religious, Christian base to them, but the institu- 
tions he founded have continued on in a more secular mode, while continuing to 
provide adventure and service and to seek a more just world. 

IV. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EXPERI L NT I AL LEARNING 

This second major section on the theory of experiential laerning will draw 
from a variety of sources Including the major schools of psychology; [reud an. 
Behavioral, Humanistic and Transpersonal , in addition to educational Psychology 
and learning theory. As with the section on the philosophical foundations, no 
Pretense s made that all possible sources have been tapped, or that significant 
deoth it to 5? found on any of the various sources from which experiential learn- 
?ng draws its Insights? Experiential education has no well developed Psychology 
or learning theory, so that once again its foundations are eclectic and are only 
Sow being Lplored Of the varloul schools of psychological thought, experiential 
ZcVtZ ha been most closely allied to the humanists, wit Rogers i an M slow, 
in particular, having a profound impact on many practitioners. In recent years, 
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potential . 

Before discussing concepts from the basic schools of psychology and how they 
reUtl tl IxoerlSnt al learning, we shall turn our attention to basK research 
on le^n?ng theory and developmental psychology, as this appears tohne of the 
SSst poising areas upon which experiential education can base its theory Of 
The vKs developmental and learning theorists, the most promising appears to 
be that of Jean Piaget. 



A. Jean Piaget 



stage* 1n the Mastery of Ope rations 



Age 
Level 



0-2 



2- 



Designation 



Acquiring Sensorimotor 
Control 



Extracting concepts 
from experience 

Intuitive use of concepts 



Concrete operational 
thought 



Formal operational 
thought 
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P rincipal Featur es 



Extensive trial -and-error movements 
develop bodily control and eye-hand 
coordination. The perceptual field 
is organized into objects. 

Words heard are associated with object- 
Concepts are formed for recurring 
experiences 

Direct perceptual comparisons are 
accurate. Associated concepts are 
confused. Complex situations are 
reacted to as unanalyzable. Wholes: 
conclusions are based on superficial 
impressions. 

Comparisons requiring one to hold 
information in mind are accurate, it 
the information is presented concretely 
Operations can be imagined and results 
anticipated. Adjustment by reversal 
leads to an exact result. Associated 
concepts are distinguished; one can 
be changed while the other stays fixed 

Operations among symbols or abstract 
ideas can be carried out in the "'ind. 
A complete array of logical possibiiu 
can be systematically considered. 
Relations involving more than one 
variable can be comprehended. Accurat 
comparisons and deductions can be made 
from information not concretely 
presented. (Cronbach, 336) 
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Piaget 1s strongly in opposition to the ^ehavionst iraoiiiun n followed 

point, holding that cognitive deve opmer , pr o eed on own. Jjner J ^ 

by linguistic development and ! ind ™9J e ;'"j;!" " tn Placet's critical 
language in itself does not bring ab out cog it ve ^owth ^i ^ interflCtion 
point for experiential educators s that intel lec ^ Although Piaget 

with things and people in the child adult s environ. e flnd learner 

locates each stage on an age scale, there are no abrupt transi * 
may be at It.n4SMo^t consist, of the 

£&W^ pertinent experience ' 

Piaget, Inhelder and other Piageti an experimenters have showr J t^the 
"lattice" or "lens" which organizes a child s Pjrceptua ' ^rio i 
language, but rather is devel oped through th e a ction of tta cni a 
vironment." (Inhelder, 163) /^h, through his w ; l 3 is J uss1o „ 0 f Furth's 

provides some of the strongest packing for this pos Jion. m a c 
research will be made at the end of this paper, as it re a tea aire * h 
role of experience in the lives of deaf children and adults. ™J" f J t from 
points to the conclusion that deaf children are no J drastically <y™ me basic 

Rearing children 1; Intellectu. ; e , n's statement is of extreme 

Piaqetian stages., though at times at a slower raie. - 
importance to experiential educators and deaf educators alike. 

It is Quite likely, though, that this occasional slowness may 

s ztetetegpss* as srsr 

children are raised. (51obin, 116) 
nent experience. 

The imputations of Pl.getian thought f ^r the practice of education in 
general and of experiential educat.on specifically are numerou^ e 

'point out some of the mor V^°" " d 'T^"^ of ten lost concrete and action 
stages provides strong justification for the use or y u Droq ressively 
oriented context possible in presen tjngconcep ts or id as « ' P ( J9 f ^ 
to more internalized modes, from objects to symbo s o ««\ tMs intui . 
action to speech. Experiential educators « all UveH n, v t ^ > olic 

pace and selects certain kinds of activities. <n is « C ri tical aspect 

Learners learn best that in which they are interested. 
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Perhaps this 1s an obvious statement, but one which traditional education 
all too often forgets. Piaget warns against superficial learning through rote 
memorization. Free time in which students, be they small children, ado lescents 
or adults is Important 1n the educational setting, so that students can find 
things out for themselves and discover things on their own. Direct training is 
not ignored by Piaget, however, as research indicates that children make more 
rapid nrogress towards operational thought when given direct training. 

B. James S. Coleman 

While James S. Coleman is a sociologist by training, he has written one of 
the best comparisons between "Experiential and Classroom Learning." In fact, one 
might say that he has become to contemporary experiential education, w»iat John 
Dewey was to Progressive Education. Coleman gives classroom learning the title 
of "information assimilation," and carefully points out that most of the learning 
that takes place 1n class proceeds through Instruction, while much, if not most, 
of the outside of class learning, "proceeds through acting (or in some cases, 
seeing another act), and then experiencing or observing the consequences of 
action." (Coleman, Experiential Learning, 50) 

Coleman outlines the steps followed in both types of learning. 
Info rmation Assimilation Pro cess.: Steps _jn_ L e i™i n J 

1 Receiving Information: Information is transmitted through a symbolic medium... 
lecture, book. . .General Principles. . .Commit information to memory. 

2. Assimilating and organizing Information so that the general principle is 
understood... learned the meaning of the information. .. lead to understanding 

a generalization. , . , 

3. Being able to Infer a particular application from the general principle... 

implies some cognitive abilities. 

4. Moving from the cognitive and symbol -processing sphere to the sphere of 
action... knowledge gained 1s actually applied. (Coleman, 50-51) 

Coleman goes on to point out that experiential learning proceeds in almost 
a reverse sequence, and does not use a symbolic medium for transmitting informa- 
tion, as the Information 1s generated through the sequence of steps itseit. 

i Experi ential Learning Process: S teps, jnj earning 
!. Carry out an action 1n a particular Instance and see the effects of that 

2. Understanding these effects in a particular instance. . .has learned the con- 
sequences of the action. ..and how to act to obtain his goals in this particular 

circumstance. , * 

3. Understanding the general principle under which the particular instance 
falls. ..1t does not imply an ability to express the principle in a symbolic 
medium (words). . .only the ability to see a connection between the actions 
and effects over a range of circumstances. , 

4. When the general principle is understood, the last step is its aPPjjcation 
*u-«..«k <n m noui rirrumctanrp. . .the actor anticipates the effect ot 
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When tne general principle i> unucrjuuuu, - r r ~ ~ r ' f - f ftf 

through action in a new circumstance. . .the actor anticipates the effect of 
the action. (Coleman, 52-52) 
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Coleman suggests that schools use both learninq processes, but that they 
seldom raise the issue of the appropriate mix of the two approaches to learninq. 
Since school is the institution in society designed to pass on the cultural heri- 
tage, it is not unexpected that information assimilation is the dominant mode of 
learning, as it can reduce the time and effort needed to learn something new. 
The wheel need not be reinvented with each generation. Coleman agrees with Druner 
that structure is needed to tie together otherwise disparate facts, but goes on 
to say that information assimilation through symbolic media is not the only or 
necessarily the best way of doing so. 

Information assimilation is also highly dependent on the symbolic medium of 
language. 

"The first step required the ability to understand the language, 
to assimilate information that uses that language as a medium. The 
second and third steps require processing of information that still lies 
in the form If words... Thus there is the cost to the compression of 
experience through language, a cost that lies in incompletely understood 
language, defects in chains of associations that words may bring, defects 
in processing of information stored in the form of words and their 
associations. Indeed, this process of learning depends on prior learn- 
ing of a complex system of symbols." (Coleman, 55) 

Persons who have learned the symbolic medium poorly, who are still too young 
to have learned it well, and the culturally disadvantaged in linguistic and verbal 
skills, are groups to whom Coleman points as having difficulty with the information 
assimilation mode of learning. It is in the second and third steps of applying 
what is learned, that the information assimilation model usually breaks down, as 
even students who have mastered the symbolic medium, are all too often unable to 
translate the learnings into concrete sequences of action. 

A third difficulty with the information assimilation model is its dependence 
upon artificial or extrinsic motivation. This is due to the fact that the action 
(the intrinsic motivation) comes at the end of the learning sequence, thus grades 
and other external motivations must be supplied to motivate the learner. 

Experiential learning on the other hand is a time consuming process because 
it involves "actions sufficiently repeated and in enough circumstances to allow 
the development of a generalization from experience." (Coleman, . 5 ) Ideally 
it uses no symbolic medium and consequences follow actions immediately. In 
practice, however, this is not always true, as consequences may ta ? months (as 
in the birth of a baby), to follow specific actions. When consequ nces do follow 
in an observable period of time, experiential learninq provides a direct guide 
for future action. There is no hurdle from a symbolic medium to action. Coleman 
suggests that this bypassing of the symbolic medium may account for the inability 
of so; learners to show on paper and pancil tests, that they have learned the 
information, even though their behavior may evidence the knowledge. 

Motivation is intrinsic in this mode of learning, as action occurs at the 
beginning of the sequence, and if the learner is to gain his ends through the 
action, he must learn the necessary information to guide that action. The third 
step, that of generalizing from particular experiences, is the weakest link in 
the experiential learning process, but this difficulty appears in information 
assimilation processes also. 
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Finally, experiential learning appears to be etched more deeply and 
permanently on the brain of the learner, as all learning can be associated with 
concrete actions and events, not just abstract symbols or general principles. 

C. Jerome Bruner 

One of the most Influential learning theorists in the past two decades is 
Harvard psychologist Jerome Bruner. Bruner points to two otheotodes of represent 
tion besides linguistic representation. A primitive, but useful mode. through 
action or through "doing." Some things are better learned or demonstrated by 
dolna Such "outdoor" or "adventure-based" activities as knot tying, rock 
cllmSing. riveting! or any number of other skills must be "4one to be earne 
Bruner calls this form of cognitive organization "enactive representation, and 
defines 1t as a process of representing past ev< -its through motor r«PJ«j; e5 - 
Iconic representation or visual Imagery is a second form of representation and 
symbolic representation, such as language, 1s the third form A$ children mature 
through their developmental stages, they are increasingly able to use symbolic 
representation to Integrate their experience. (Mathis, 198) 

In his highly influential book, T oward a Theor y pMnstru^Hoji, Bruner 
makes the case that children are Innately curious and are capable of learning 
far more at a much earlier- age than had been traditionally thought, "ucat on, 
for Bruner, is the process of reorganizing experience, and the emphasis in learnm 
should be on the process not the product. Students are participants in the 
learning process, not receptacles into which knowledge is to be poured. He 
emphasizes the intrinsic rewards of learning, rather than placing the emphasis 
upon extrinsic rewards and punishments as do behavionsts. Finally, his theory 
of instruction emphasizes Inquiry and discovery, and attempts to use prob em 
solving methods, rather than more traditional lecture, recitation, and rote 
memorization approaches. (Bruner) 

Although Bruner's' theories of instruction have had more influence on the 
classroom behavior of teachtrs than it has on out-of-school experiential 
approaches, there can be no denying its applicability to such setting .Experi- 
ential educators seek to enable students to use whatever environment they find 
theses in and to learn skills, understandings or concepts and such educators 
strongly agree with Bruner 's emphasis upon process rather than Product. Student 
choice ind participation 1n structuring the learning environment is cr tical 
to any successful experiential learning environment and is c osely related to 
the Intrinsic rewards which characterize such learn ng experiences. Al though 
many experiential learning programs have skill development "P~js to them, Jhich 
are highly structured for reasons of safety, be it an auto repair shop or rock 
climbing, most have moved strongly towards Bruner's W has ^"P°" ^ e ni "f V% 
discovery and problem solving as critical aspects if any true learning is to 

take place. 

As Bruner's influence has waned in the classroom during an era of "back 
to the basics", his theories are being proven in countless other settings. 
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0. Maria Montessori 

"The environment should contain the means of auto-education." This basic 
principle of X™SumoH can be restated that the child educates him or her- 
self Montessori developed her methods in protest to schools which followed the 
needs of the adult, not the child or the learner. Montessori took as her ba c 
Method to impose nothing, but to create a school environment in which the child 
55 ^O-an^think 1 for himself. Children learn through their own developing 
mastery of experiences. (Montessori, 1972) 

Although these basic Insights were developed for use with pre school and 
elementary age children, they have been adopted by experiential educators n a 
variety of ways, for use with adolescents and adults. Montessori s emphasis 
u n he learner rather than the teacher, is crucial to an under* anding of 
experiential method, as 1s her emphasis upon the creation o \ or use of the en 
vironment as a learning tool. Whether one is in the wilderness, in a worksnop, 
or Ctnizing the city a? a school, the- environment itself becomes a teacher, and 
the learner "discovers" "does" and "thinks" about that which is to be learned 
2L the exper ences n that environment. Another insight to be gained from 
Mon^sori is the developmental stages she set in the mastery of experiences. 
wlctllr ?t \l the steo'by-step procedures of safety in a mountain climbing ejer- 
Whether 1 1 , 5 / ° carry out cu itural journalism, experiential 

eJuc^ -tain skills before moving on to higher 

stages. 

E. Insights from Fre ud ian Psycholo gy: Freud and N_elU 

Despite the fact that A.S. Weill, one of the most influential educators of 

S fir »i is - :imss: 

Although Neill cannot speak for all Freudian psychologists or educators. 

WUntll? «n WiiiHaThlhtSaiiSi^* can but tap the uneonscous. 
(Jones) 

Freud's discussion of .he id, ego and superego have been translated in 
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.,«,.u *nrf thP cunerecio to the parent. (James and Jongeward) Numerous classes 
l^lranSacUonll'an^s^ haVbeen conducted for teachers, and the concept, are 
not being taught even to pre-school children. 

Experiential educators have written little or nothing about the role of 
Freudian psychology In the movement, but most share Ne Ill's abhorrence for the 
-oTud y-Tf the 9 trad1t1onal school classroom and would share his en thus asm 
for the joy of learning, when the motivation comes from within t^stud nt. They 
also owe him a oreat debt for stating the most extreme case for change in the 
pub?1? scUooi! so thailducators who'now seek even minimal changes are not looked 
upon as such- educational heretics. 

The movement has also sought less repressive ^^iJ^J^Sjm 
idea oerhaos traceable to Freud and his discussions of repression and its causes. 
AilhoCgh So t experiential educators would not see themselves « deterministic 
in their viewpoints as many Freudians, they nevertheless owe a debt for the 
insights gained about human behavior and motivation. 

F. Tnci gh»c fmm Behavioral Psychology 

Behavioral psychology has had a deep and long-lasting impact on American 
education In UcU one could make the case that it dominates the American edu- 
ction 1 scene today, through such related programs as behavioral objectives, 
c^ency-bate edition, reward and punishment schemes for Turning and dis- 
cipline" ana a host of related aspects. Although most exponent ^ or ^ re 
at least of the adventure-based variety. Meet the label of behav or ^s. there 
can be no denying behaviorism's Impact ■ y aspects of experiential learning. 

One initial impact has been to "clarify" what one is doing. Instead of 
accepting ieVtlmonials from participants in exper ent i. 1 programs, behav or ists 
have insisted that goals be stated in measurable terms, and that programs ne 

things hardly in keeping with what most experiential educators see as tne 
educational task. . 

The accountability movement, coming out of behaviorism, has also had an ^ 
impact on experiential educators. No longer can educators "do their own thinq, 
he It 1n the classroom or elsewhere, without being responsible to the taxpayer, 
Barents? stents and others for the learning experiences they have ^signed. 
While thi has forced a cutback in some types o* lear ning environmen , it h s 
also forced traditional and experiential educate s to define for their publics, 
what it is they are doing and whether it was "worth the time, money and effort. 
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Reinforcement, or the idea that it is a consequence of an action that 
makes that action more likely to be repeated is « n oi her b a51c "J«pt of be- 
haviorism. The intrinsic/extrinsic distinction is based on whether the behavior 
1s reinforcing itself or whether it is reinforcing because of subsequent rewards 
that are not an integral part of the behavior. Experiential educators are likely 
to claim a much greater use of intrinsic rewards through such things as pride of 
achievement, joy of learning, aesthetic or physical pleasure, than would most 
traditional educators, who are more likely to use grades or other extrinsic 
stimuli to promote appropriate behavior or learnings. The same could be said 
of the classification of reinforcements as positive or negative. fjP^^fJ, 
educators see themselves as using primarily positive rewards, leading to recur- 
rence of positive behavior, while holding that traditional education uses too many 
negative reinforcers to motivate and control students. A final categorization 
Sf 9 ?e SfoSimeSt is self-administered, social (from someone else), and imper sona 1 . 
Experiential educators like to'claim that their reinforcers are more of the se f- 
administered variety, but particularly in some of the more recent proqrams dealing 
with delinquent you|n and special or handicapped populations, there would have 
to be a recognition^ the use of social reinforcement, as the populations are 
not participating of their own accord. 



Some of the rules of reinforcement are: 



Choose an appropriate reinforcement. 

The reinforcement should come after the behavior. 

The reinforcement should come as soon after the behavior as 

possible. . 
Many small rewards work better than a few big ones, especially 

for shaping. (Roberts, 137) 

ExDeriential educators have for many years recognized the validity of these 
D?lS Sei! through the use of environments which provide rapid, appropriate rein- 
forcement for the learner. This is true whether the reinforcer is a paycheck for 
a wid Internship or falling off a cliff, because a knot was tied ;">pn>perly. 
Ra ner than having to "wait until one grows "P." or ''see Inj j he re evancj , of what 
I am teaching you several years from now," experiential education is geared to 
giving immediate and appropriate feedback to the learner. 

It can be concluded that there is no way not to use behavior modification, 
and th t SStleSSloSlS has contributed to thFexpe, 'ential e ucation mo v erne t 
1s a greater sense of accountability, a push for clan y of goals, and a better 
understanding of the role that reinforcement plays in t >e learning process. 

G. Insi ghts from Humanistic Psychology : Maslow and Rogers. 

If Freudians can be characterized as counselors attempting to cure the pupil , 
the be v orists as enqineers, structuring the .propria ^^^^0 ach^ve 
humanists could be seen as facilitators of learning, helping students to achieve 

! o hp ; notentlal As with Freudian and Behavioral psychology, it is 
MUicu t to cKJ2ti? lie a whole field, but there are certain themes which come 
m,t nirJirSlarlv from Carl Rogers and Abraham Maslow, the. two humanistic psychol- 
st w "I v Vrmen^nd spoken extensively on the role of their perspectives 
for education. As stated earlier, experiential educators have tended to see 
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themselves as being based most firmly in this camp of psychologists, but as has 
«1so been shown in earlier sections, they huve not been uninfluenced by other 
perspectives. The following chart sumnarizes many of the perspectives in which 
the humanists iee themselves differing from more traditional, subject-centered 
schools, classrooms and teachers. 
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(Van Scotter, 275) 
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! H. Abraham Has low 



Maslow held that human nature had been sold short by Freudian and Behavior- 
1st osvcholoqical theories, with their attempts at being objective, detached and 
value free Humanists or Third Force Psychologists, as Maslow called them, re- 
Ject this perspec? ill and seek to help persons discover ultimate ends and values. 
Thev reject the Freudian conception of Instincts 1n favor of a conception of 
basic needs. M«low^ needs being the most exp cl *^jjt- 

line Maslow saw the goal of education as not just, satisfying the lower "eeos 
of wrson! hSnSer , six etc., but to reach the highest levels of need, namely, 
»I B 1f-«tual1zation " Maslow stated that Freud's error was seeing the uncon- 

ex 1 SSsrsfrsi 

tlons. conditionings, habits, or modes of action... as 1f these were possessions 
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I*... » (MAtlnu Fall 1168) Teachers are active in this 
which the learner accumu la tes. ( H " lo »: ™ ^shaped and tauqht through an 
paradigm and the pupi Is the »"* s and ends of the learner are ignored. 

ISX e e Menkes ' Al t 'uncover our intrinsic selves are 

Ht * un que moments, not slow accumulations of re "forced M »• « • 
through these unique moments that persons discover their true dent JtJJ™ »J 
iraditlonal learning situations in schoo H. The teacher n Mas ow c once l 
Is the "Taolst helper and Is receptive rather than intrusive, w u 

1. Carl Rogers 

Carl Rogers reflects most of the same P?"^* 1 "* ^"nvoive- 
or her own intrinsic reasons. 

tlonal system turns out conformists ana stereotype* w us 

rather than producing freely creative ' aboriginal thinkers no rder « > 

writings. (Rogers, 1969) 

It is not too difficult to see why most experiential educators look to the 
hunv.nl it psycnologlsts for their f^ct on as so many of hem re 

5S^««rir^M i S " S? Lit l" as InSer 

Humanistic'fsychology moven ent ; even ^ough some of h ™ "J" Ms book 

Behavioristis. His emphasis upon success experiences ™ * f t expe rien- 
ghnnlt Without Failure , has a so become an Important component °; ™' P not 
FilTleTrTil^rsl^Tti^s. Challenge must be there, ^ut the ch "Jjge u 
be so difficult that the student cannot succeed, in thf literature and 

Koh^'s^e ^^X^^^r are open to where- 
ever the learner wishes to take it. 
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A high percentage of the research on various experiential programs has 
been done 1n the area of self-concept, rather than in cognitive domain. This is 
1n keeping with the humanist's emphasis upon the affective development of the 
learner, and although neither experiential educators nor humanist psychologists 
would deny the role of the cognitive or Intellectual development of the learner, 
they both tend to strongly emphasize physical and emotional growth. 

Much more could be written about the relationship of these areas, but 
suffice 1t to say that much of the Impetus for experiential education has come 
from humanistic psychologists and their followers 1n and out of tfie public 
schools. 



J. Insights from Transpersonal Psychology 

Over the past decade, transpersonal psychology has become a "Fourth Force" 
1n thefleld of psychology, and while Its Impact on education has been limited, 
experiential educators have been among the first to adopt and adapt some of Its 
Ideas. The following chart summarizes many of its basic positions, and the 
movements which are part of 1t. 

MitltniU i»l Self Ih-vdopmcni: iVrM.nal mm\ l r.ii»v,„ iv,n;il 
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One cannot claim that a significant number of wi^^!/^; 0 ;^ 
become deeply involved with transpersoni 0 psyc ho ogy. but e ve a c toners 
of adventure-based programs have, in recent years, moveo ° e *°"° . , h ,» 
ind mountain climbing and into the use of a vanity of "*" e te |5 V Mture-based 
the learner delve much deeper n o h,m/h s a ^in'tJC.?", or human 

educators have found that tnere is »e l V . + ha nact an H are seekinq to 
relations skills which have been so emphasized in 'J e past, and are seeK ing ^ 

passage from Walden, summarizes this longing best. 

i want to live deep and suck out all the marrow of life, to 
live oTt r ?1 and . artanlike as to put to rout .11 *a was not 

fp to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive life Snto a 
corner and reduce it to its lowest terms, and if it proved to be 
mean why then to get the whole and genuine meanness of it, and pub- 
li 'its meanness to the world; and if it were sub i me o know 
by experience, and be able to give a true account of it in my next 
excursion. (Thoreau, 91) 

The wilderness, the workshop, and the "PfJ^^^/^^^^pl^nSr^Kholoqists 
found to be powerful environments for earning, bu the tran pe ™ , earned 
suggest, not without evidence, that once the ski s and ahiiuie ^ 
\X X*^»^^^> ffi'iTW ^'outward into 
the cosmos for answers. 

K Insights from De velopmental Chan^Theor^j, Jrjjkspn. 

2S:,cSK ZX^'X^^"* or chapter types. 

The adult stages have been documented in the popular book. EJaflMj, 1 * 
Gail Sneehy. based on. the research ^Vinson an Go dThrtonal , ^ 
periods in the late teens and late twenties, as well a »J f e , pe ( . 
the late thirties and early forties J'" captured "e »iten ex| 4 ricnC( ., 

ential educators as times particu arly for oenod n their lives. 1 Us 

to help the adult come to gnps with a new " adventure- 

has been shown in a variety of studies on Outward Bound ana s 
based programs, where it has been foun I that many «gej ^ ^ 
activities to come to gnps with a P'^'culariy vex n tivities w ,, re seen 
:r: r ^:a e ?o; 0 ro\erp / oear??rihe , niues!1nr a a , s^?d,,ce that change is 
possible, "even in an adult.' 

Arthur Chickering in his article in the book. hp.r1e^ffn.^ 
done an excellent job of I"""!"!!! ^J* !" l' u Z,.i n Z development, moral 
W^^^<^<^ Sectual development. 
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Thes, charts are found Intend ces h™ h 7 w p 7 ™ rnw 

most of the data to be found on the [J"^ 1 ^ 1 ^",^ "ulld on and includes 
■ h, S n n rl?erS S t!ger t« H »uSt" through normal growth processes. 

o n risked alSnHhrough W'Mr^K 
***** fhrftnah the #xDer1ences of the Individual. Some ot tne roost vnueiy rt-au 

grow at the same time. 

Conmetence 1n Interpersonal relationships and interpersonal style is 

side the'schools where they must Interact with adu ts other than their teachers. 
•nnroDHnte interoersonal styles and competent adult behavior are mucn more nwiy 
• t o P r«u1t than 1r P ?ney continue 1n the Isolation of their peer groups. 

Much more could be said about the applicability of experiential learning 

-Xs'for'^^ 
personal development. 

Erik H. Erlkson 

betweSn e p« "e stimulation and active outlet" in the p easu es ( 

builds strength for the next crisis. The i ght Stages in tne Lire w 

I. Infancy: Trust vs. Mistrust 

II. Early Childhood: Autonomy vs. Shame and Doubt 

III! Play Age: Initiative vs. Guild 

IV. School Age: Industry vs. Inferiority 

V Adolescence: Identity vs. Identity Diffusion 

VI. Young Adulthood: Intimacy vs. Isolation 

VII. Adulthood: Generality vs. Self-Absorption } 

VIII. Senescence: Integrity vs. Disgust (Eriksonj 

Experiential education speaks to many aspects of eacKof gW£***™ m 
life cycle, recognizing as does Erlkson. ii ^. t ^: e 1 mu v ^ in oneself, one's 

tion of each of the positive traits r ^5^^^' W rtSperlRnt1al edu- 
oeers and one's environment have become a cornerstone ot tosi^j initiative 
o cTtlon programs, with adventure programs even naming some of their Initiative 
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games, "trust walks" .nd "trust W Autonomy. ^"^^tS&r 
also critical components of most exper ential learn ^ Progra . Erikson . s 

competition and guaranteed failure. 

adventure programs for youth, speak to their role in helping tw aoo 

Integrity are often found as basic goals ot. experienii a j» y evidence , that 
ature is filled with personal testimonials, if not stat stical evidence, 
learning in the experiential mode promotes these qualities. 

V ANTHROPOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EXP ERIENTIAL LEARNING: Gibbons 

educational process. 

0ne of the n»st used concepts Is that of "ritual £ or wh »t th. .nthropjlo- 
gists define as a continuum of events which together create proces e ^ 

L*JtS»t£ tne ffin^tnropo - -ardent - ~ e 
based educator defines these three processes as follows. 

2 Mtlrtll new social and physical environment. 
Th £ ^^i^^inrVe^re^r^^nll^^lLugh 
V«l1?v»'ls o c'k e? ryd £ m ! 32 present situation becomes 
"more rea 1 than real . "I? tnere Is a group the members become 
close, and mutually reinforcing. 

(Ketchin, 1-2) 

Other criteria for ritual mentioned by Ketchin "e status . «£&™ f T£\ the 

status leveling, the abruptness and rap, ^rof eparati on. he use J 

use of metaphor, the presence of * tr «"« Jf'JV' Ketch i's disserta- 

day rituals. 
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The isolated qroup In a wilderness area develop a new sense of identity, 
. . . ™* I s ?! a I2L! fSiinas of support for the members of the group. Highly 
succe fS ?£$X*in 51 5 ?lar SSld. suddenly find that they are no longer 
ni^HaH v the best or even capable of coping in the new environment. New 
criteria of success are placed on the participants, and most programs place them 
in a mMm of stressful situations. The mountains, rivers, oceans, rocks, 
mA&SZ etc.! a 1 1 become a metaphor for life in the outside world, and new 
symbols replace those which were left behind. 

Even non-adventure based experiential programs contain certain aspects of 
ritual The Student going out on a work-study assignment is separated from most 
of 'or her oeerT who remain in the "womb" of the school, is rewarded for his 
£ n"er SbilUy to "do" the Veal life tasks, rather than perform on pencil and 
paper test is placed under new varieties of stress, and gains a new or different 
k?Sr 0 f knowledge than is usually to be found in the classroom. 

Maurice Gibbo ns 

Maurice Gibbons is not an anthropologist, but his article ^led. "Wlkabout 
r L /! *ho oinht p*c«aae from Childhood and School in the May, ktm 

ehndrenVlnability to cope wiih the similar inabilities of ..any Amen can 

Kflw; sx »res mm SjS-t s:...,. 

with the crowd experience of secondary education in this country. 

Gibbons went on to propose in the article that American young people could 
benefit r m S a W S lkaKout characterized by real, not vicarious or siju 

Gibbons' ideas. 

VI TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF EXPE RIENTIAL LEARNING 

Closely what we mean by experiential learning. Chiekenng defines it as. 
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learning which occurs when changes 1n judgments, feelings, 
knowledge or skills result for a particular person from living 
through an event or events. . .Experiential learning may also 
result from an encounter group or an exam, discussion or 
demonstration, work or play, travel or sitting on a stump. 
(Chickering, 63) 

The appeal of Chickering' s definition is Its emphasis upon change, and the 
breadth of the definition which recognizes that experiential learning can occur 
1n the classroom as well as 1n the wilderness. 

From the outdoor, adventure-based group of experiential educators come 
other definitions. The necessary characteristics of the Outward flound process 
have been defined by V1c Walsh, Director of Northwest Outward Bund and by 
Gerald Golins, Director of Colorado Outward Bound: The experiences must be: 

1. Organize d. . .problems are intended to be planned, programmed, and managed.. 

problem solving tasks... not all experience 1s necessarily educative... 

2. Increm ental... problems are Introduced Incrementally in terms of their 

complexTty and consequence... . 

3. Concrete ... problem are concrete, I.e., recognizable as problems limited 

tn time and space... 

4. Manag eable... problems can be solved with the use of common sense and the 
— appHcatlon of basic skills which have been taught (incrementally ) . 

5. Consequential ... tasks have real consequences not vicarious ramifications. 

6. HolisticT TTproblems are holistic, that is, their solution requires the 
— fullest complement of an Individual's mental, emotional, and physical 

resources. (Walsh and Golins, 7-9) 

Walsh and Golins also describe the learner, the physical environment, and the 
social environment, which go to make up the "Outward Uound Process. In a final 
chart they lay out the various steps in the process, and summarize 1t into the 
following statement: "The learner Is placed Into a unique physlca environment 
and Into a unique social environment, then 1s given a characteristic set of 
problem-solving tasks, which lead to a state of adaptive dissonance, to which ^ 
he adapts by mastery, which reorganizes the meaning and direction of the learner s 
experience." (Walsh and Golins, 16) A similar definition has been drawn up 
by Bob MacArthur for use with his Leadership Program at Dartmouth College. The 
learner is placed Into a demanding situation which necessitates mastery of new 
skills, which are followed. immediately by responsible, challenging action, 
demanding application of new skills, couplrfd with an opportunity for critical 
analysis and reflection, which ultimately reorganizes the meaning and direction 
of the learner's life experience.- (MacArthur, 11) 

James Melsmeier of the American Youth Foundation lists the following 
aspects of experiential learning as critical to any definition: An emphasis on 
process rather than program; how to learn rather than content acquisition; 
Internal learner motivation as opposed to Imposed learning; value forming 
experience-not sterile learning; Intergroup, cooperative learning versus isolated, 
competitive approaches, and the use of discovery, Inquiry, problem solving, 
hands-on, high Intensity, and active reflection in all experiential learning 
situations. (K1elsme1er) 
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The National mission on Resources for Youth ^*J^X\S£*U 
dlents for learning by service ? r »9X„U to student!! an opportunity for guided 
and of society, providing a real e^llew to ! S . nts with a sense of corn- 
selection on the service experience; I™"*"* ,££ic;pants career 

Commission on Resources for Youth) 

Project Exploration's suggestec .elements of an t «P-ienti.l learning^del 
are quite inclusive and delude the fol lowing e events a sense d1 Jnd 

unpredictability, drarca and suspense, a sense or ° r 9" n '*" , Mch growth u 
commitment; a high level of expectation; » ^ Pn !lu e d- an atmosphere 

supported and encouraged and 1n which the £™« * the integration 
of nutual support; a sense of enjoyment group problem sowing, » J ^ cljss _ 
of group and WtIM * enge ; e ironme t beyo "^^{^^ , nd 
room; a merging of jntellectual .social ,pnysi« elated t0 the experience; 
development; a significant amount of "gnitive^ work reiateo w f ref , ect1on 

. combination of active nvolvement w^™"* s ° the tasic skills of reading, 
and evaluation; and finally, continued emphasis on we »|" t , j 
writing, mathematics and verbal communication. (Project txpiorai 

It is Maurice Gibbons and the Phi Delta Kappa Tasl .Force in f 
Second^ Edition that have done the most ex en si an t . ed ana lys no 

So^ i :" u ^ 

1^.^^^ program elements. 

they Hve. (Gibbons, 91-92) 
Appendix 8 details t . Task Force", . Period, ; of transformation w-,]™-"^ 
?W**, , !S SSwtlS.! STSi emphasis on change, which was 
such an important part of Oewey-s philosophy. 

competence. (Gibbons, 95) 
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The emphasis 1n this program element reflects many of the Ideas from the human- 
istic psychologists and from such learning theorists as Bruner. Developmental 
perspectives are also pointed to as critical, with Insights from Piayet and 
Erlkson being likely sources for such insight. 

...programs should cultivate such transformations as indepen- 
dence and responsibility in behavior and the formulation of a sense 
of identity based on competence. . .apply their knowledge and talent. 
In useful work and jobs, to act cooperatively with many, and to 
form loving, mutual, and lasting relationships with a few. . .program* 
also should prepare students to negotiate unprogrammed events in 
actual circumstances so that they will be able to cope with reality... 
(Gibbons. 96-97) 

Numerous theorists have spoken of the need for experiential programs to better 
teach Independence and responsibility. The ability to cope with unplanned events 
Is a critical component of not only outdoor, adventure-based experiential pro- 
grams, but also many work-oriented activities. T*e application of knowledge, 
not the useless verbalism which Friere condemns, 1s also a critical part of any 
experiential learning environment. 

...learning situations should give full attention to personal and 
Interpersonal as well as academic content. The treatment of content 
in each domain should be as concerned with intense firsthand 
experiences and challenging productive activities as with relevant 
theoretical studies. (Gibbons, 100) 

In order to prepare students for transformations, transitions and societal change, 
Gibbons and his colleagues hold that the classroom is too narrow an environment 
and that the learner must deal more directly with personal and social ^sues 
through concrete experiences. The academic domain is important, but so are the 
personal and social or Interpersonal domains. Appendices 9 and 10 detail in 
chart form Learning by experience, study and productive activity on one dimension, 
and the personal, social and academic domains on the other. 

Learning is a cycle that includes "the sensory input of concrete experience, 
the process of theoretical studies and the output of productive activities. 
(Gibbons, 102) Experience is the raw material which stimulates curiosity and 
Interest, but experience and study are not enough, as they must lead to productive 
activity in the world. 

...education should be organized to teach students to develop and 
Implement their own personal programs, to develop programs In coop- 
eration with others, and to pursue appropriate programs designed 
for this. In this process teachers should be organizers of suitable 
experiences, environments, and personnel as well as programs of 
study, and they should be competent in methods of guiding individual 
development, training groups 1n interpersonal relationships, and 
teaching the skills of academic mastery. (Gibbons^ 104) 
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a: SUS^W^tS*^ lector of tod,, 

The practical outworks of the -.1 f^tiSffififrW 
High School), consisting of centers n ^ich^tuo^ Wilderness 
two months: The Center for the Fine. App '^rishop In Practical Activities. The 
School; The Local Bureau of «^ 1 J^: 1 "?SKr and Life Skills Laboratory. 
Institute of Advanced Studies. The Humanlt les Cent er a n Gu1de d Se f- 

The Center for the Study of *^ **rl d * •"?«! of eight challenges: Physical/ 
Education. The Senior Segment would consist oteig ha „ enge . Investigation 

psychological challenge, ereat vlty challenge, ."ence challenge, academic challenge 

Thallengl practical ski 1 «^«Ws !g$f 'appendices 11 and 12 detail how the 

W?i.k We'of 17 the 2 Jun1or P .nd one of the senior segments.^ 

We shall not burden the reader here with a final. •JJ-J^ u ; 1 ^^ «„ 
of exoerlentlal learning, but suggest that the element s to >nd 1n the 

Si found in the theoretical d^cusslons wh ch prece ed th, sec ti The 

practical program elements reviewed In thl de flnit ion 0<srte 
programs observed and evaluated by this writer, ana c b , e conclgs , 0 n made 

Sedin dealt with In the nex "ftJ^fplSo "eire. that action without re- 
by the Brazilian educational philosopher. «u existence, wh le 

flection 1s mere activism and creates " ne ""* n " c IV. chat ter. or an alienated 

e ?ion without action becomes mere ver balls*, die chat , ti « n 
and alienating blah. (Frelre, 76-76 It is a cn s ^ fw perlent1a i 

SJ5SS ITS^S'M*-- act or mls-educative 

experience as Dewey has called 1t. 

V„ rr e»-ru a»n PVfll UATION IN EffiE JlFlMAL LEARNING 

' since the dominant focus 
Hon this section on research and evaluat on ™y re5e arch on experl- 

b °t our purpose here Is not tt> ■ v< > » com * « ev I^t1ve strategies. Rathdr 
ential 1» irning. or to design all tne P"*" T . researC h In the field, some 
fniinwlno a brief summary of some of the critical re« . environments will 
clitt le: for conducting evaluat ons n W^'^OTh'j/.pprtjticHMp 

^fetSSSM SSrtrWS most of th. theory section 
of the paper was dedicated. 

0 ;; ne Hed1n , pe ,a P s the leading experiential education researcher, condud, 
1n a recent articles that 
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"There Is relatively little 'hard' evidence about the impact 
of such programs on student participants. Little effort has been 
made to test systematically the assumptions underlying the recom- 
, mendatlons or to Investigate empirically which specific forms of 
experiential programs may be most effective in realizing the hypo- 
thesized benefits." (Hed1n,3) 

This author's search of the literature confirms Hedin's judgment, that there 
1s little 'hard' evidence. The literature is filled with testimonials, journals, 
case studies and other data Indicating the positive effects of experiential 
learning on child, adolescent and adult participants, but very few experimental 
or even quasi-experimental research has been conducted. There- are a variety of 
reasons for this lack of data, not the least of which was referred to ea r ']e*"« . 
namely, that experiential educators have allied themselves much more closely with 
humanistic psychologists that they have with the behavlorists. This has led to a 
great many more 'soft' research designs Involving participants filling out surveys 
, or keeping journals, and has been confirmed primarily to "self-concept research, 
rather than data concerning cognitive or intellectual development. This does not 
mean, however, that the research Is Insignificant or irrelevant, only that it is 
limited 1n Its scope and applicability 

One of the major difficulties of experiential education research 1s the 
problem of finding appropriate assessment tools. Since many experiential programs 
do not have explicitly stated academic, cognitive or Intellectual goals, the use 
of traditional test scores 1s limited. This does not mean, however, that such 
programs have not or should not be evaluated on their effects 1n these critical 
areas. In addition to a lack of appropriate instruments, there Is some question 
' as to the validity of many pencil and paper tests when applied to experiential 
settings, where the objectives often deal with things more difficult to measure 
than the usual cognitive objectives of the classroom Because outcomes are elusive 
In most experiential settings. Hedln used a variety of techniques to obtain data, 
including: paper and pencil tests, systematic observations of parents .teachers, 
and conrnunity supervisors; student journals and writing samples; case studies of 
Individual students and programs, and several unobtrusive measures. This use or 
a wide variety of approaches and' types of Instruments and measures appears to be 
the mst \ Itiifictofy approach. border to avoid the cHt dsms leveled most of 
the research 1n the area, where the reliability and validity of the instruments 
and procedures is constantly called into question. 

Arnold Shore. 1n 1977. compiled over 80 studies which had been conducted 
over the years on the effects of Outward Bound. He cone uded tfce research litera- 
ture on Outward Bound 1s weak, due to the lack of rigor ImposecPon many of the 
studies, and methodological weaknesses in research design. (Shore, 977) His 
own summarization, however, can be criticized for not bating explicitly his own 
criteria for judging the research. The R eference Volu me by Shore, however, is 
an excellent starting place for persons wishing to gain an overview of the 
research literature 6n outdoor adventure programs. Robert Godfrey reviewed a 
long list of studies or. outdoor-adventure programming and found evidence ot 
positive growth on a wide variety of factors: positive self Image, social 
functioning, stability of personality, control of persona facts, changes in 
values a rd personality, tolerance of others and self-confidence. Specific s 
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.,so indicated ^th In positive •^^JSSS.'S.SKi SET" 
Appendix 13. 

Sta. "Thirty program In independent, r c e a n °n ^ J nltl.l 

Smttl MrictSrlttlb of the experiential learning environment. 

WHAT STUDENTS LEARN IN ^PERIENTIAL l^ARNING 
COMPOSITE PROFILE OF 20 EXPERIENTIAL PRObRAMS (N - 4.000) 

PERCENTAG E OF HIM'ONSLS 

ITEM (In tank mdft) , ■ — 

J. Coocitn fr* Mkrw human bt-ing* 

2 AbdiU lo get thing* dww and W> work imnothly with other* 

3 Realist* attitude* Inward ntlw people at Che e tdvrly. 
handicapped, rw government of final* 

4. Sdl-motivation to (cam. participate achieve 

5 Sell-concent (*en*c of runttmc*. »*ni* of competence, wll-awarenc**) 

6 RnpomiMily to the group or ela»» 

7 R*k taking — «|vnrw»*lon*wf«peneiHtf* 
B Sen»e of oU'IuIik-** m relaUm lo In* community 
9 Problem mlvtmj 

|fl R,dHaklny — Uung awrtive and mdvpendcnt 

1 1 Accep* con*c<|uencet of mv own action* 

12 Gathering and analyzing inlormation. observation, reflecting on experience 

13 KrwuVdge of community organliatiortt 

14 Rctpomibilify for my own Mo 

15 AwatrfWM of community problem* 

16 A»*ume new. Important ta*k* in community and ichool 

17 Cofnmunkationi«^fMe.»KK|.»ncafc 1 ofl pmcnlmg ideas through vanefy of irwdia) 
|H AwereneMolccimrnunitvrevHirre* 

19 ReatotK- Ideal aboui the world of work 

20 Lemming ahtnil a variety o< career* 

21 U»* of temire time 

22 Nanoww>g career choke* 

23 To become an ellecttve parent 

24 To bacomt an tlfvcliwfKonwimcr 

•ShcngNf agree and agree are combined and duagree and Wrongly degree are combined 



Agree* 


Ortaflree* 


Don't Know 
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In addition to finding out what students say they learn In experiential settings, 
the authors also used Instruments to assess social, psychological and intellectual 
growth It is the comprehensive nature of this research effort which makes it 
st™ out from the vast majority of other attempts at finding out what happens 
to participants In experiential settings. Among the scales use °' d *^°P ed 
for the study were: Personal and Social Responsibility Scale, Semantic Dif- 
ferential on Adults, Career Exploration, Community Problem InventorV, Rosenberg 
Self-Esteem Scale, the Janis-F1eld Feeling of Social Inadequacy Scale and a 
Problem Solving Inventory. 

Among the many findings on this massive study are: students entered into 
more reUUonsMp! wUh adults and experience more positive attitudes towards them; 
itudonts developed more responsible attitudes and behaviors; canity partici- 
pation 1s more highly valued by experiential learners; act Jve Invblveyent in 
careers leads to more positive attitudes towards careers; se1f-c0ncept and self- 

S 1n •SnSoTS others was positively affected in the large Majority of 
p Jgram ; seventh-eight percent of the students said thjj ; had ejr e more a d 
only 9X less 1n the experiential programs; In general there was I Sign ^ant 
moment upward In empSthy and complexity by students; no slnglepr actl ce or set 
of practices guarantees effectiveness for all students; the strongest factor in 
fluenclna constructive change was the existence of a seminar in which students 
could Xt on t eir experiences; and the most effective programs las te at least 
one semester or 18 weeks. The following chart indicates the characteristics of 
experiential learning considered most important. 

kit ttlH IMIIIMI fit < HUIM H 1 V '' 1 »" N ' ' " S 

BU I «H... M ^.«h, 1 ,«,sn lW «ll»I M« N M 

MtK HI'IM Ml I* I K,m «•* I »M * 

tHMII M* IM I (A niK.MMS 

RANKINGS IN KNSMS, : Vl ^ t 
tXH.KUNllAL PROGRAMS RANK CI I A PRCKiRAMS 

it* M* to*-***** <"' »*«*meM le».l>..f 

„,J Ih.npM.ulf «" Mi* H-T«i-ll)ff 

Mf*N»ll»»»kT»«.ll»uO.«W«' Ml ^ MHpWh.nl N,ca«d I. 
Kelt I MaJc . C«Mn»H.tN* < ^> Vancit 

|)m-tit«d My F.»pen«««' 

• iih Tr*i'>r' rhilli'nfff 

...h l-»m.l>/f Tel. I M*k . r.«w*Mi«i 

«i,W-f«* i .rl).»rciH^ «"»! M*,IM>0.«l*M 

N ,„,.. ,.. 4 I r.| In M • » ■«" IV»*1«M ' «''v. ".<•.,• 



The authors conclude that the key factors promoting growth are: (1) JJat the 
experiences be significant and provide for the exercise of "tonomy, and 2) t at 
there be opportunity for active reflection on the experience. <^ n ; ™ * 
coincides well with the definitions and program elements discussed In the previous 



section. 
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task, as a great deal of ground has already been covered, and there is no neeo 
to "reinvent the wheel" with each new evaluation. 

Ernest House of the University of Illinois suggests eight M or models for 
evaluat^ programs of any kind. Systems Analysis use ex en iv * ft U -S 

^UfHi/ac *ro r^rpfullv soelled out In terms ot specinc jiuucmi ^ c ' A . Mj4 

ESS s irb raaffiaS^asSSr 

„ tut ■H«>"r;Lr!S2tic s» ; : s s 5S?«ffi v-m 



comes . 



everything that tney see. m uic rssr±_s=~— f j n .i. w u 0 evaluate pre- 
to evaluate each other, using teams of outside prof ess ' J ™ ev ^ u - s 0 ^ ly in 
viously collected materials and 'P? 1 ' " "f « ^*pon land rds of safety, 

?s?y"tS.ftWfS!jr:a sjHwrJ. ««. * 

evaluation is comparatively recent m the field. 

The jdasaa,— ' «» ^ S tn -!^t^e C du d re"taMng h i C he ?onn°Sf .'trial by 
the pros and cons of a program, with procedures t«,ng in ^ 
jury. Although the model has sure y been used ^"where.^ne o y „ ^ 
exoerlential education of which this writer 1s aware nas ueen » , called 
S& death or injury on outdoor-adventure program ^ Such'as the 

their extensive observations Of? 1 " 5 ™*' 12^^* projectt lore than one 
students, and analyses of student J«» J L^I observe? to detail what occurs on 
study of Outward Bound has u ed • ^ft^**^,. ?er used the broad range 

tTSS"-^ — * the effects of an Outward 
Bound course on women. (House, 4-5) 

There are no doubt other tf*™™^*^ S^SS 
S^'vilSrow^to-K 

feSa SaiBST ^ e^l^n^^l^^^^^^ 
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which should be helpful 1n getting started on any experiential program evalua- 
tion. Finally. 1n order to provide the would-be evaluatur with some ideas of 
the extensive" nature of criterion measure which can be used. Appendix 15 gives 
Metfessel's and Michael's "Multiple Criterion Measures for Evaluation of School 
Programs.- (Worthen, 274-279) 

VIII. SOME POSSIBLE 1MP UCATI0NS FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 

I would not deny that tht experiential deficiency" of deaf 
youngsters 1s related Indirectly to their inability to hear and use 
language. But I blame the environment and the schools for not being 
sufficiently inventive to work around the language problem and to 
create an 'Intellectually challenging atmosphere... (Furth, 1973, &pj 

Furth's comment above captures the essence of how this writer believes that experi- 
ential learnlno elates to the education of the deaf. Exceptional learn ng and 

or JhaVa ,st1cs of children, youth and adults are at least partia ly due 
to past learning experiences. Behavior problems, poor academic ach evemen poor 
cpif conceDts excessive stress or anxiety, inadequate social skills can all be 
t? ce§ ?o the learn ng environments in which deaf, or other, children have been 
placed. This implies that 1f other learning environments or approaches were used, 
that many of the problems mentioned above might at least be alleviated. 

Even a cursory look at the literature shows that deaf children .suffer en- 
vlronmenll and experiential deprivation of »veral sorts, and tha . P| cial 
approaches are used to correct these deprivations, they wil be unable to make 
the kind of educational, personal and social progress of which they are capable. 
How all of this relates to experiential education will be the topic for these con- 
cluding thoughts. 

Furth suggests that for Piaget, "language is not the preferred, much less 
the necelsaVy! medium of thinking"" (Furth, 1973, 60) From his ^n and reviews 
of others' research, Furth suggests for example that the s owness o ea f c ren 
to comprehend the concept of the Conservation of Weight s dye to early experi 
entlal deficiency, a blending of social, emotional, a^J^ellect ^ "eglect 
(Furth, 1966. 120) Conceptual development can also be slowed by lack of formal 
training and Furth posits this as a cause for slowness in addition to less general 
experience of the physical world than hearing peers. 

The slow, ess of deaf children 1n giving mature responses to Piagefs tasks 
Is not due to i . inability to reason, but a lack of motivation to do so. Deaf 
dpodIp behave as they do, not ns a direct or necessary consequence of linguistic 

d P f?c^ ^ ?^1 3 Experient"?a 

does or does not motivate the inquiring mind." (Furth, 1966, 151) E ;P er1 ^;; ai 
deficiency 1s related to the child's incompetence 1n language, but such a rela- 

: C 5 not inevitable. The appropriate environmental and expenent o 
coSSonlSt mus^ be found to promote intellectual curiosity, spontaneous in tia ion 
JSTSK ithS attributes sought for both hearing and deaf children, txperiential 
JSmpfnehS can "lerve « aTtivational tool to Improve learning, while special 
training is also called for. 
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Furth concludes a 1964 study by stating that persons deficient in 
linguistic experience or skill: 



) are not permanently or generally retarded in Intellectual ability, 
b may be temporarily retarded during their developmental phase 

Plav and gestures are more important than verbal language, as the active 
use f 'IK bSyTth. •"« ,e .52?lc , l2S , .STi t lSSl "els: . WeUerlln 

ssrt n^r^&^ssss^^" from real events that the 

person turns into symbols. (Furth, 1973, 31} 

Researchers from a variety of disciplines have shown that ^ JJ9 
is not caused only, or even Prl^ilybytte lack ?| Jr ghetto settings in several 
been done on "culturally deprived eh ldren 1 n rura or gn •« e ^ viron n,ents 

tlon. 

0e .f educators have bemoaned the lack of concret, ^'P-^X^gn'or" 9 
activities in the early grades of traditional deaf scnoo s- bu J t these >re often 
middle school. practical activities are added to the cur intellectual growth 
used as a dumping ground, and hot tuny unnxeu 
or motivate the deaf child. 

Experiential education as it has bee, . discussed in this paper ^ppear^ 
to hold real promise *>r Providing the acqulsit lor, of symbols ^ ^ ^ 

way. The exact nature of what these activities or «pt J that % dutat ors of 

srafHS , «sr& » « siowne SS of 

intellectual development are to be countered. 

,t is in the areas of Personality and social development thai t the^role of 

experiential education becomes problems the deaf 

experiential settings wou d aPP«r W 'Ueviate many o «^ behav , or „„ 
children face when in public. Deaf children wno en » k , p p ropr iate behaviors 
benefit from active forms o learning which ^f*';"^ to suffer any 
through motoric or kinesthetic wans. Deaf P^sons a f ^ t0 live 

^"A.W3rK« « - ^ pumion ' Furth 
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.^♦e »h*c t ft tho ripaf child's ability to construct self-originated symbols, 
KcepttnS JfdSflLS JJlU Nrly 1« Hfe. ,nd an „rl, con.nit.nent to the 
deaf conmunity. 

The source of many of the problems faced 1n the social environment appear 
to be literal to th^Sea? child Teacher bias against deaf children ha been 
docuLnted as has parental overprotectlon, with many mothers of deaf chi dren 
"re^ronit;" Zl Intrust, more didactic more rigid, and more critical, 
than mothers of hearing children. (Furth, 1973, 82) 

The theory, research, and evaluation of experiential education with which 
this pi rt ^U, gives some possible direction for wor ing wi t ld ™' 

although there is little or no research to back up such claims txpenent a 
i»*rn?nn hA< nroven to be a powerful boon to the self-concepts of its participants. 
Em! an^vwture based 2e«1ng or a work Internship, learners ; have een 

ting them to Intellectual or. cognitive growth. 

through their involvement 1n these programs, and there is little reason to 
that deaf persons could not benefit in the same ways. 

The values of experiential learning shown in the Hedin, Shore and Godfrey 
in their schooling. 
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APPENDIX I 



Author 



Peck and 
llavtghurit 
(1!>C0> 

Sullivan, 
Grunt, and 
Grant 
(1957) 

Harvfv, Hunt, 
and Schroeder 
(1961) 

Loetinger 
(1970) 



!, Amoral 



I, Preiocial 



Sub- 1 



I, Prerociat 
Symbiotic 



Vandcn Dade I. Excitation- 
(1968) oriented 



Fttffvt- 
itpendcut 



Confotminf 
10 ptfions 



Opportunistic 

T$o or Clurarirr Type* 



Conforming 
to fult 



2. Expedient 



3. Conforming 



l g Paxiive- 
demanding 



2. Impulie- 
ridden, 
fearful 

3. Conflict* 
rvoidam 



Stuttt Adapted from Kohlberg (1973), p. 46. 



4, Irrational- 
conscientious 



I. AlwiliitiMic. 2. Srll-tlifler- 3- tmpathic 

evaluative entiating 



3, Self-protective 4 ConJormitt 



3. Peer and 
reciprocity 
oriented 



C. Social 
conformist 



7, Duty and 
rtft|toniibility 



5. Rational* 
altruistic 



I Conform* I, CWormWt I, Authoritarian l § Je1f.f«H 

(exploitative) (cooperative) Guilt, I, ImrpMif 



4. InhCMtr 

3. Contentions C Autntinft 
3. Integrate 



6. tndfpew 

acent 

oriental 
9. Sclf*wiJ 

integral* 



(Chickering, 6?) 
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APPENDIX 2 



STACES Or DEVELOPMENT 



Fmocial 

Symbiotic 

Impulsive 

Selfprouctive 
Conformist 



Imp uhe Control, 
ChtftctiT Develop***"* 



Impul |ive » * ear of ff,a,i,,ion 

Fear of being caught, external* 
iting blame, opportunistic 
Conformity to eatemal nilcs, 
ihame, guilt Cor breaking rulct 



Conscientious Stlfevaluatcd standards self- 
criticism, fuili for consequences 



Autonomous Add: Coping with conflicting 
inner needs toleration 



Integrated 



Add: Reef *ilinR inner 
conflicts, renunciation of 
unattainable 



InttrptWl ityti 

Autistic 

Symbiotic 

Receiving, depen- 
dent, tuploitive 

Wary, manipula- 
tive, eaploitive 

Belonging, helping 
superficial nkentss 

Inientivc, respon- 
itble, mutual 
concern for 
communications 

Add: Respect 
for autonomy 



Add: Cherishing 
of individuality 



Conseiout Preoccupation* 
Self versus non-ielf 

Bodily feelings especially 
soma! and aggressive 

Self-protection wishes, 
things, advantage, control 

Appearance, social accept- 
ability, banal feelingt, 
behavior 

Differentiated feelinas 
motives for bchavinr, self 
respect, achievements, traits, 
expression 

Vividly conveyed feelings, 
integration of physiological 
and psychological carnation 
of l*havior, development, 
role conception, gelf-MAH- 
mrnt,scHin social conteat 

Add: Identity 



Cognitive 
Styit 



Stereotypy, conceptual 
contusion 



Conceptual simplicity; 
ite reoiypci and 
cliches 

Conceptual complex- 
ity, idea ol patterning 



Increased conceptual 
complexity, romple* 
pattern*; toleration 
for ambiguity, broad 
scope, objectivity 



Note s -Add- fcnean. in 

tluur. U.>4merandthe«(l»70). 



applying %o the previous level 



(Chickering, 68) 
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APPENDIX J 



Locvinger 



Kohllrf'g 



Perry 



P„*„s or Koo mvu-wwi Amdcuh. 



1'rcfocial Impulse* 
Symbiotic ridden, 
(earful 



Egocentric 



Baiic 

duality 



Obedience* 
punishment 
oriented 



Multiplicity 
prelcRitimate 



fw»«: Adapted from Kohlber* (I973) v p. 46. 



Ego Developm ent Stage* 
StH'proiccttvc Conlomiiu 



Moral and Ethical Development 



Instrumental 
egoism ami 
exchange 



Multiplicity 

subordinate, 

multiplicity 

correlate, or 

relativism 

subordinate 



Good*l*y, 

approval 

oriented 



Relativism 
correlate, 
competing , 
or diffuse 



Comcirntiuu* 



Authority, nil*, 
ami social order 
oriented 



Commitment 
foreseen 



Autonomous 
Integrated 



Social <ontiact< t 
IfC.ibstir. oriented 
Moral principle 
orientation 

Initial commit- 
m^nt, hnpli« 3M r *ui 
of tnnv.nitments, 
d*vrl ••pirt! 
commitments 



(Chic ! :erinri 7?) 
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APPENDIX k 



Stage* or lico. Moral and Lthical, and lNTtn.rci uai. i>r.vt.Lorm nt 



Dnthptntnt 



Amoral 

Fearful' 
dependent 

Opponu* 
fustic 

Conlormin| 
to persons 



Conforming 
to rule 



Principled 
autonomous 



htord **d Ethical Dtvthpmtnt 



(Kohlbcrg) 
Egocentric 

Oi^diruce- 
punishment 
oriented 

Inunimental 
r pniim and 
exchange 

Good-lwy, approval 
oriented 



Authority, rule, 
and social order 
oriented 



Sof ial contracts, 
legalistic oriented 



Moral principle 
orientation 



(Perry) 
Basic duality 

Multiplicity 
^legitimate 

Multiplicity 
subordinate 

Multiplicity 
correlate or 
relativism 
subordinate 

Relativism 
correlate, 
competing or 
diffuse 



Commitment 
foremen 



Initial commitment, 
implications of com* 
mitmems, develop- 
ing commitments 



(Locvinger) 
Stereotypy, conceptual 
confusion 



Conceptual simplicity; 
stereotypes and cliches 



Conrepiiiiil com* 
ple*ity, idea of 
patterning 



Increased conceptual 
complexity, complex 
patterns; tolrntion for 
ambiguity, broad 
scope, objectivity 



lnttlUctusl Devehpmenl 



(riaget) 

Symbolic, intuitive 
thought 

Concrete o|>erations: 

1. Catrforifal 
clarification 

Ctarrrte operations: 

2. Reversible con- 
crete thought 



Tonnal nprmtinm: 

1. Relation* involv- 
iur the invene 
of the reciprocal 

Tormal operations: 

2. Relations involv. 
ing triad* 

FormM operations: 

3. Commiction 
of all possible 
relations 

S)<ir maiie isolation 
of variables 



Deductivt h) -MhfMS 
testing 



(Bloom) 

Memorisation 
Application 



Analysis 



Synthesis 



Evaluation 



((Me're-inr, 7?) 
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APPENDIX 5 



:L8 or riorr^oNMjWT^^ 

Efttthtuttt 



Moorts 

Attion itfirgtt* 



Conie<\uentex 
for learning 




MODEL ONE 
I. Df «nt **ah 
try in achieve 
litem 



J. Maximise winning 
and minimire 
lot inn 

3, Minimise gener- 
ating or e»preving 
negative ftelingi 



4. Be rational 



I Dnign oni mtnmtt iht 
witenmrnt Mnil.ner.iHy 
IhcpfMiiaMvr, appeal 
10 larger goahj 



2. Ow* *ni ttnltot iht l«* 
(claim ownership of the taik, 
be guardian of definition 
and eaecution of task) 

3. U*il*ttr*lty pT(Ht€ljw$*lt 
(ipeak with inferred cate- 
aoriei arcompamed hy bttle 
ornodirrctlyolHrn-aMe 
WhavkO* Wind tn impact 
on other* and to the tncon- 
■ruitv lietwecn rhetoric ami 
hrh.i% ior, reduce incongruity 
by tWenw-e actions such 

ai Warning, stereotyping, 
mppre «ina (ccling i t 
inielkctualiting) 

4. V*U*ttt*ttf P'*t"[ 

from bring hurl (withhold 
iuformatinn. create ruin 
locemnr information ana 
behavior, hold private 
mrttingi) 



Actor seen as drfrmiv*, 
incnmiMent, inconarurnt, 
competiiive v controlling, 
fearful of bring vulnerable, 
manipulative, withholding 
of feelinai, overly conrern'd 
aUHii srdf and otheri or 
underconcerned about otheri 

2 Defensive interpwn.it anil 
■roup relationship (dependence 
upon actor, little iilditivity, 
little helping otheri) 

3. Defensive norms (miitruit, 
Uck of riik-taking con- 
formity, catcrnnl commitment, 
f mpham on diplomacy, power- 
cemered competition, and 
rivalry) 



I/jw freedom nf choice, 
internal commitment, and 
riik-uking 



1. Self icaling 



ellecine* 
neu 



Single-Imp 
learning 



Little twine of 
theonrf publicly 
Much toting 
p( theories 
privately 



Governing 
igriobles 
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MODEL TWO 

1. Valid infor- 
mation 



Free and 
informed 
choice 



Internal 

rommiim^nt 
to the choice 
and constant 
monitoring 
of iti imple- 
mentation 



Moofls or n^UHON* IW.cr. «. iKnMn**** R^onshm-. (C....) 



Attion itiotegiei 



3. ptfilfttifin ftf ii • I**** 
enter pute ond entente* 
Imt arrf (ttu ih (>peak in 
directly oMrrvaMr cate- 
nrrievKck to reduce 
blindness about o*nincon- 
liitency and incongruity) 

4. Dilotetet prtle rtfan •/ *thtt$ 



Coniequentti 
/or the 
bthoviorol 
world 



1. fleiitn situotiom or ran- !■ 
fonmtnh uhere p$fh€tp*nU 

ran he origim ond ton 
tMpttitntt high ptnvnol 
toutotion (p«vclinlojeicai 
iuccch, confmiuliors 
csientialily) 

2. To$k$ are tonltottti joi*")' 2 



differ r*/>rri- 

tneed fli mifif 

moll} defemivt 

(lacriitaior, 

cuHatmrator, 

choice 

creator) 

Mini molly 
deftntive 
tntetpenonol 
ittaiwnt ond 
group dy* 
nomits 



Isaming* 
oriented 
nnrmi (truM, 
indUitliiahty, 
open confron- 
tation on 
diflicu't 
issuei) 



Comenveneet 
for leoming 



1, Duconfimiable 
proceises 



Stuttt: *<Up«i ln»» AFpTi. wd $*o» ( IW4 ) . pp. M. W, »»• 
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2, i ,uble«loop 
|i irning 



3. Public testing 
o! theoriei 



Conitfi*fncti 
far quchty 
of lift 



F.fftetivtn* 



|, Qvnhty c/ life 
mil be mo*e 
fonfii e thnn 
nttnhte (high 
auiheutirity 
and hich fne* 
dom of choice) 

2. F.(ieeti*enett 
ri/ ptvbUm 
$oh mg ond 

inr trill be 
gteot. ripr* 
< wily for 
4\{ftful( 
problems 



IncreaM 
long-rut 
eflectivi 
neu 
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Individual Dirrr.RRNcr.s and Educational Practice 



Ego 
Development 


Moral 
Development 


Intellectual 
Development 


Motive lot 
Equation 


What is 
Knowledge? 


What Vte 11 
Knouledie ' 


Srlf.protective 
Opportunistic 


0\+d\* nee»punisrv 
mem oriented 


Knowledge 
(simple recall) 


Instrumental: satisfy 
immediate needs 


A fouenion whirh 
hc|pi one get desired 
emit; ritualistic 
actions which 7ield 
solutions 


Education to set : 
means to concrete rn< 
mrd by self to obtain 
effect* in * rid 


Conformist 


Instrumental 
f goisin and 
exchange; good* 
boy, approval 
oriented 


Cotnprrheniion 
Application 


Imprest significant 
others; gain social 
acceptance: obtain 
credentials and 
recognition 


General information 
required (or social 
roles; objective tnsth 
given by authority 


Education to lie: foci 
approval, appearance 
status used by tMf to 
achieve according to 
expectations and 
standards of signi- 
ficant others 


Conscientious 


Authority, rule 
and social' 
order oriented 


Analytic 
Synthesis 


Achieve enmpctrnce 
re competitor or 
normative standards. 
Inereaie capacity 
to meet tonal 
responsibilities 


Know how: Personal 
skills in problem 
solving; di\rrernt 
views resolved liy 
rational processes 


Education to dor 
competence in work a 
socmI role; used to 
arhtrse iniemnlir»d 
standard* of excellenc 
and to serve society 


Autonomous 


Social extracts, 
legaliMie 
orientation 
Moral piinciple 
orientation 


Evaluation 


Deepen understand* 
inn of self, world, 
and life cycle; 
develop increasing 
capacity to manage 
own destiny 


Personally generated 
letircAl aliout self 
and nature n( life; 
subjective. and ilia* 
lertiral: paradox 
appreciated 


Education to hecome: 
HMmnu ledge: trlf* 
development; used to 
transform self and 
the world 



Whtee does 
Knotrledge 
Come hfom* 



Left mine 
Processes 



Institutional 
Function 



Teathmx 

hnetiee 



Frotn external an* 
thnrity : from asking 
hou to get things 

I mm external 
authority; from 
askinc what others 
expert and how 
to do it 



Personal integration 
of information Iwisrd 
on rational inquiry; 
frotn setting goal*, 
from asking what it 
needed, how things 
work, and why 

Pertnnal experience 
and reflection; 
personally generated 
paradicms, insights, 
judgments 



Imitation; acquire in* 
formation, competence, 
as given by authority 



Dneoret correct an* 
s*en throuch scientific 
nt'thnd at, it Inoical 
analyse* ; multiple 
siews are reci*cnired 
hut roneruence and 
simplicity are sought 

Seek wen fMperienees; 
reorganise prut con- 
repiton on the basic of 
new ex|H*rirnrei; tie* 
selop new ptirachrms; 
rreate new dialectics 



Arouse attention and 
maintain interest: to show 
how things should he done 

Provide predetermined 
information and training 
programs; rertify skills 
and knowledge 



Provide structured pro* 
gram* which offer con* 
rrete skills and informa- 
tion, opportunities for 
rational analysis, and 
practice, which can l»c 
evaluated and rertifted 

Ask key questions; pone 
key dilemmas; confront 
sicnifirant discontinuities 
and paradoxes: foster 
personal experienrr *nd 
personally generated 
insights 



Lrcture»exifn 



Teacher I'd; dialogue 
or discussion 

Of>en "l»anVrlru" 
"learner centered 1 * 
discussion 



P*«rramed learninc: 
c.-«rripnnilrnrr study; 
televised instruction 



Cortr.iet learning: 
J. *J iine, objectives, 
attu met, evaluation 
lircnti.itetl between 
student and teachr? 
ai the outset and 
Im M throughout 

Contract learning: 
2. 'J im*, objectives, 
activities, evaluation 
defined generally 
by student, modifi* 
ahle w ith ejtperie nre 



Student* 
Tearher 
Relattonthips 



r.votvotion 



*I ear her it author* Dy teacher 



it>, trammmrr, 
judyr ; student is 
receiver, judged 



Teacher is a 
,4 nwM|el M for stu- 
dent identification 

•Tearher" if an 
abstraction hebinu 
system Student 
a recipient 



Student defines 
purpmrt in col- 
lei'ial rctatteuuhtp 
with tearher; 
teacher m resource, 
contribute* to 
phnninc ant! 
evaluation 



only 



By teacher 

only 



Bv tearher 
and peers 

By system 



n> teacher, 
|M**rs, svttem 
srlf ; tearher 
final judge 



Dv teacher, 
peers, svstem. 
self; self 
final judge 



Nnte ■ J|ust as each developmental stage incorporates and transforms earlier stages, so also each subsequent learning process and 
institutional (unction incorporates and transforms earlier levels 



institutional function incorporate* anei transforms earlier levels. 

Soutee: Personal communication} adapted from materials developed by Harold Lasker, Harvard Graduate Srltonl of Tducation. 
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(Chickorinr;, 90-91) 
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Rr.LAiioNsuirs 



I** 

Drrti**"*** 



£je«tiric 



iPtm) 



■•lie 4**\i\l SPWl'ff. 

Cfmrrpwal 



t^rtucc M*Wp1i«iiy 0,,, !r r ! t tt 1f il 



Among ( Wm and Stacm or Human D evelopment 

(Atom) 




UMPUfbl 



Dnr/ipi"* 
/'urpt im 



•/ Citing 



rut 



liiei'l^ipt 



il»-p*adftt. 



line. IfJiM "I 



UMr«»cM.i ?i:;7,x 



Rill, 

•ppr i»ai 



MtfVlinli''" 
rrl.iti^*tn 



t ipt'iiU't 



il-t-finifiC. 
|i»lft<ns. 
«np»f li< » il 



in. I rftMp 
•dip* 



tf f Hlf 



rulr, 



C"tirt*ir. 
rump* imt 
tr Uilutr 



Crtucfpiuil 
rnmi'lriitv. 
iilr i «*< 



Igniting 
rt| f UC 

recipftctl 

Formal 

ttiail* 



Matrucr, 
lattil) 



pt*U"H<Bal 



U iff. 



|*'tttuit*«. 

fiiran"- ,,,,l0 « 

it»nlRil 



If t'fi»i»r 
ii ip««H*il»lf ■ 
mutual 
( . m f«" ff»nv 

»U»KJtt«>M 



tint iv»i-«mI 



TltMiplrJ 



tnrif. kf»l' 
kite ^i*ewir4 



ft ••K«r1«' 



|m|i|tr.iH'**fc 
*( row rut* 



rf**rr|ttu.'1 
foinplrUly, 

faltrtit 



■ml.iruity; 



trUitop^ 

^,ilali*«fi tl 
♦ •rial*" 



tfMiltfl 



1 iff M^tf 



fc*i.it tfrurr 



in ultima^ 



|l< ^rt »«n 
In liMm^n 
«rHair 

ft. iM^flfl 

♦Utility 



J;r»prf| f t*f 
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APPENDIX 8 



mr.K of 

1 HANS- 
FOIIMATION 




TIUNSI1ION 

HI1AVKI.N 

STACKS 



btrlh 
icHnol 
High ich«M>l 

w«l annVoc higher ed»ca«i»n 

pMtiterihip. pwertihoud. catrer 

carfct .ml partwfihipeh.nge emi» 

leliremeiil 

care 

death 



. Period, of Tr.mlon«..UH. and .he Tr.mi.ion Between 



litem 



(Gibbons, 95) 
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APPiSIJDIX 9 



tKT«m»1l>HiiU# 



4|*lrillH IM l"' a 



MM}' 




MmiK nf tmr's 



I t|*iirmi a «•! 
0 i»tH> •wlr%i"rri' 



pimp *f*l 

id fK« hwM inn* 

ttiKtrtt li) IW 

0*Ht}t. 

\tMl« hut' 



NfC«e4UlHiC • 



r %|ttfirfMf «l lh» 
I %|iI«hmii; 

\|j|M|M»UlM»C 



I mill (H **'<! 



iM It* 



I oHttHrWniltttC 



CiiHf.ilm« 
iim ii Aitfitnirirtt 
•net |wmrilitfn. 

fftfitrniMiK 



. Hit Kin* »» Uwn!n« I" *• 



(Gibbons, 112) 
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lucrum*}* 



K»|irnVtMi 



i*t |Kmii«. rn 
iMrtrirt Nig «• If. 
t*#ir nriv, giutm* 
mi*. lirrMfiiHtK 
iltM^tn-il, tr)ifiittr» 
ittr%. f «|MHi«r 

IHmI i i**dilt*«i*, *«• 



tlttMfMtfdHMI. 

InniH'ilMNi. rrftrt* 
Ihhi, r%|>l<tf4iMM, 

fHffTf dM^tttlH'. 
Hf 1***1 mAmtf, 
|tJji*ttitg. « »lm 
iLmJm <*<hni. *i 
wi MMCrii. i«lr*» 

ftf***!**! l»f |M'f' 

11*14! rrMHNi r%. 
griunlft. t*(4nimjt 

tt*UV* MM IN* '» 
•IHM. 94 lt%r h «tH> 

Mig. ChM Mi*Ih% 



irr«Mmt: *K 4% »m! 
ihV<** •** *M 
LhhIv MttrnliMtf, 

Mttl'l|ttl1*lft, 

|«%|wiIIh %</*!£. n** 

llMMlMHl ImkMmii: 

hJ «Nfc*wK.t*£4- 
ni/fHC %miM lltMitf 

f l*t 4 |»*|*'M'. 

$r*M*i* m4I*tm 



rm l*IMli*tHIC 

rrtnrrt, rmtwrttfrr* 

uM ihrnngti 
iillw*%, r%|H-n- 
rtHtiig n l4i**v 
%*w,n. iihYv 
rrtiHHHjlnhiH 

irfltrr UiihIn v 
rurvvuHiim. 

li* hrmK 
run I Jim, 
tt*ftnktf*iK 



||'4riMH|* In « him 
1111**1 |f|' t rtHNII' 

hit ^rintfi |*m> 
fi»r <imI 
im ri%r fmlli4i 1. 
i*<.e*/tiig In %rl 
•ih! m Imi \ t ftiuK, 
fi'Uliiift wtfli 
«*Bf*rfh t grtiMita'* 
HfM. mnI riiipglh) 
li.Htwuu in n U 
Ihhi%Im|i «1iII«. 
*H|4ntH»»4Htc fflHlJ 
\UuU |*tt*:i4n»% 
ami MlMtlH t 



H*fjM'f4f *ltf III 

Mftr %rht » *t*' 

**i«'t%. mh! III 

itMi iIumi »rl%r% 

•Mwl lrflM'1%, I W" 
HIMOilt 4lt*Ml 

pi it^f ^i«t% , miIihii: 

|*ld4l MM. lll il 

It-lilting I 4fMi M) 

•tl gVIHH/. ft INI* 

rfmtHii; <HMfii*J* 

Il«r f %|4«M^HHI 

*»*l irM 4f» h 



IIUMIt|Hll4lNlk: l*V 

in I nf . 

gill ihIihu jiiiI |vn • 

liii|M<inc mi |n r* 

llHIIItfl* I* ipliM. 
I IMM I Mv %IN 4- 
|**lt, « nMiHml, 
|m mik i*tf jihI 
r«pli»OMi: ffiiril 

|llt%| M4<HHI. %MHH' 

I.Hmmiv ffi«i«ii< 
ilimlMNi ti f 
iHKvi \ r\\tr9\ 
riMM mu\ |HtHr 
ittir i %. r »|m n 

IIHlJ^HHI, lOHHi 

p»li« «inI |Miifr%> 

*MIH% 



him4^Iiuk 4Im*hIi> 

H1C i(lr4» 4IhI 
|M4I IM | a % IfflMII 
lflltl'1% |IhhiI 
It I III* I « |IHI««I« 

lili'im. Ii'^iiimu 

1 144 k4KI'«. Hi*! I 

IMI'llul. |H4iIunia: 

llll IM4«ll M 
iHk.HIMI ll MM|llin 
»Hil llMHl.ll I %|H'H 
MH 'llMllHI, fl > 
%% 4f I lllllt: «li l'l*»|»' 
MIC ff41IM'««inkl hihI 
iihmIi 1%. Hllll"' 

» i mi 1 4: 



limit Hit In inn- 
iNHHtm ri 4Kl 

.«llll|: ll% |H»l|l| 

^ iHIiimI.iIimi; 

M|IMt«IHI< 4IhI 4l|iM- 
I IH III*, 4|H,tll HIU 

imr'% nli 4% 4'"l 

f1Hl|iHMMl« 
HIU |Mltltli Ml« 

ilri 1 1< niii m H» %» 

4|I|IIM4| Kl » 4*41. 
| | J^». Mh HI H % 
| »« M IM I %. Il I h- 
Htl|ltl « |M«H I IMI, 

«ihI hi»Ii h4Ih |»rt» 

f«*l In MIC HI 
|||m(| UHHM 
I 44* I'l 44 ?l» Mil « 



im 0h» Le'uriituu Silitulimi. 



(Gibbons, inf>) 
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I' | • hI •■* ll • 

%ili»»i» 



I'l !«••«! ll 

•S|i«ti lln r»| H,M «h« 
i»f mini him ••■ 

Mill I. I* Mti.iM !""• 
lit »« I^M I llmH 

•I %|H mm* iw«"l" 1 
i»l «!*■ *|»% •" »»»| ,, l" 11 

*<hI |«l I I IIM l» •*» •* 

lift i*4 jimI |Mf«n 

•| «|H in im r .i««l 

li I % ••ill |" r»i'iwl 

.•IMihIi % .i •«'• 
i|iniiii i lit ll"' 
M iH k Hl« « ll 



lull i|n • *«•" it 

* I mil mm! !•■■•« lln 

«Hli|ll .Ill ItMtt • 

H1L' " <ll' lilt* 

rflllMll III" I"'' 

*li il ll 111 

II I) ll III « %|H II 

I IH • « 

•lllll «»ll M |M "|«ll • 

II i it llfi«W •• 

ItiM %ll|1U lllTMW 

•v|i ,f| % i'%|irl 

ii in i » .m'l " 

%f •••!••! » Will" 
ii||h I * 



\% mIi inn 
•W..il .|m.I« 

l.tl I Mill 

In !(• *» «t I « Mum 
|i ill mI lln 

V | I I II III H| I 
IIH) I M ll .11 ll' 

tnn »• mini! 

Illllll I tit »* Ml 

%* i » ii i * in ' • 'H 
V ilnm Mii-nl -li il 
I llim 



-iiMfiim ii.. A.11...1 • m ,, ; ,,M 

•.nolle il I'l"''"''"' ,, | ,,M 

||| IIIM Ml ll ll MMIMtl. .»« 



■11.111 .1 |H l*'"«il I'Hl 
lil.M1l III %lMll* |»<-«' 

In , , .im.I ll li»il% 

|i> m ull i ll" 

,i at I • »if ni» « %l*e« 

|M HI 



| l| II cm *• i • 

lllll % Illllll f I" 1 'I' 

1 1 |ii|nm: .i i ,,n 

I ml %l«ll i" 1 "I* • 

HI ll** |"Ii 



«i|i.iI llii % lln Iimw. 

.111*1 ••!»« 

•I «l ilili. Ii « Im" 
i* ji ii iili •••!« i * 

|n ilm IM« | 

^ mi | in tililili II 'I 

I'l mi .m mii i iin'. i 
limi «ii ilinl* i'l ll«« 
lull ii illi '.'ll" 1 1 

•|'| .1 III I H'll I 

i ii »» mv *■ 

Ii-.m I»mm: 



•K|„||| I. I I I 

Il»"l1 ll« 

II ml n>v % i 1" 
||„ || M III I Ml llll" 1 

mImIi 

• %H, ml i !«• |m«I«i i 

Ii mm im . 

mIk-I ■•• ■» 

ll I • 1 

I I I Ml 1 

* v i ■■)• ■!■-•« « 

.ll it . III!*' •"' 



•II, »• .Mill "Hi Ml III 
IH M %|l i|N r «iln Ii • 

Illllll "I'l t» 

,,|ll|ll IihMU Uh 
■ hiMh .iImhi 

•I'll p III .'I'll I* A% " 

,1 ||«HH| III IIIHl 

•S|i-I% i jTiImCmi »■ 

% ill I .HhI |Im Mi ll 

V« I mmI |IM |Mt» •*«» 
ihiIii l>* 11m Iim.i 
IM %» 

• I I .ii Ii "ll" '» 11 1' 
iiiil Inn N HMi 'I 



•I ,111111 ll I • I' 11,1 

.llmirf tin .« I"*'" * 
l<( iillli Ii Hh 
lllHI.IM 

•|1.i« .•'i'l nnlili.ll 

A »lhfll l>' * 'I 
till ill liiiUMi »i 
llll Him H' ,%,ln 
Illllll* 

ii|. i t«it.tf C 
lllll I in Im miMUJi f 

%linli nl« 



«l I. . I llll I lit • 

Id'll. I«l |M. Ml «»M 

% Mill ImImi hm*I| I 
n «i t|i mi: 

' | lllMull V M*l" f 
j,| |||.t«( Ih % *I'N ll 

mi J«l I" » 
|i|i*««il rfinl Mifcl- 
t« il ll" "• 



,„„„. |Wil.l. I lnninl 1 '• 

|,.ill.i I.h.iIHih. I 

,1, Ii l'Hl.M U„,k.W • ; M.....C,,,,,. 

|Ii ||imIiiiU- i't"' M 1 



n '0 
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I \\n fit ih r 



I'liMltnlur 

tiltirtt 



lmtn hImjI 


IiMi l|H fiMll.lt 


llltjif lllllljl' 


IVt %«mmI 


**nt l.ll 


\t ttlt (1(11 


1 1 41 IV III rv|t 


* I ,i 4f ll f t tit It M lll|t' 


*| mil jihI r%|H H 


riNf M l4|»|llM Nl 


litr% 4inl niln t 


llt( Ih'*I 


44t Hrfi n»r iter 


rfft|ll% Imii |Im % 


ii nl|ilittr 4« ^il.tldi 


tlNljJ M J» 


led 4ml llnnk 






jIhhM lln'tf WllfL 


* ^ Mil 4t((l llllll 1 1 1 


*l I Jfll 111 fl'flttl 




a *ir 1 1 ii 4l w mi V 


IWIMN' % HUM iril* 


, i I 
Nli4f r Hii rf% 4(iii 






i'%|H f M'lll t*% HI 4f 1 


9 \ ml hnt %ln 4*u\ 


tAllll lU'l'K .111*1 


V% ffMHl 1 V * i 4M f) 


1 i4n i 1 *Jt»Cli ih I. 


lltlll'l % 


IrlluM .l|l»f(t 1 


|tttHtll£t J|»ln 441(1 






tj«Hii|tlr% ill iiiiii* 
|H Hint: (din «i% 


*|Y|t|lt*j| % HIM HUH 


| iml j «« itik iIihIi 


Ml If Ik HrtllJlM»l% 


lilli |l if 1 1 II (Hill 


*)tw! ili4|Mt 






9 | lllll % 1 * lltHi If IMM 




* Ifc %l llljl J |H*f %IHul 


milt*, ft in it ««i 1 1 *Mt1» 




,11 »ltl1 ll|% 


«imI Iff i li.tfd Hll Ml '* 




* 1 h »IUII <• 1 tMII|H ll'IH 1 


* ^|l|t*( (tl(( ( III 4 


*Mntlt f i .iilii (1 

i • l 

t rtt » l"W '* 1 '* 

|iti|iii i Hi liffl * 


l.nlilt i in i jt%iiiL: 


Hl.dlcf 1 -H 1 1 t 


*| i jut lii i iMun/r 


tmt J Itlllt'l llll 

1 liltl m I'ti'lii 


| ||||l St \ |tltll.l|l* Kl 




M *t tl (illll ll l(( 


rf |f llli'liMl.ll 




t<(H|t 411 Jfl lllflH 


i 1 1 

| IH*I|M .III II OlIIMl 


N 4»» r Hh *^»»i %nl«* 


iir lititntn .J 


ft f i .it t mi: 


H 1 1 111411% II9HI I flrf 


|irf«*l nl rffl 




tkill prrtMHiii. 4iitl 


9 HfiL ji*i*l.imt *-% tl ft 


*( HMillli 1 It il .III ll 


*JH 1 ll 


III ll !• t line 1 m l' " 


4 « 4t% ttti: |(M*litint 


me »*hiI ill i me 


* I'l.ltl 4 |M f » f <l» .1 1 


*ltl«ttlt% mill 1 tl ■ 1(11 . 


||i|i Ih * liil i .U » (ML 


|MH^I Jfll til »|imI| 




jliiitH fill |tt 1 v 


|tfii|£fr«% 4inl pti'li 


* litiii tti- until i ,tf i ine* 


ll 1 l(tl(f|lH , 4tllt *tf| llf 


It tun «« ill) 4 l»ninl* 


# | > l4llfll |(.iiIm«I.ii 


£ii M \% i»l|llirt« 


triMi|i 




tvvlttl kill ll .1* 


M'Ull 4 |HII»*t.llll ll* 


9 I iHiiiftl t •ilmit l 


«li.it|ii nine it»ttl». 


It .lt|fflt|£ III tiki |l ll 


Mt.tkrf« 4H(I idlH'f 


•unit f khhI.iih i 


llll .It 


%|lt 1 MH*|» 




*kl 1 |l 4 l<MHll.ll nl 


* 1 1 4t H WHlH'MlM Ih 


*| %|h nun id ** illt 


Mil Iff III, lilt HI .trnf 4 


( 4f »r. 


III II ll 1 llHt'jIM 1. 


ikrh MhHiI iif 




Nl »» 1 »|i'l|1lHt III . 


Ull 41 


* t'tjffi 4 tttmt lit 


r^«% «li U % 


%4utiif% jrl Ittfiiu 




*t 4t%t rfml i4i«r 


hmIi ittltt-r 4(lut« 


•|)t *t'Hi|l IH'M 


44h) « 4f *r 


*0|H II 4 %«t«.ttl t K' 


llHlilll * 






•1 fi 44r 4 |mi»immI 


K|M l.(|M | t1tli|l |l( 


•\|.lll • fill 1(1 


lriKmi|iNr mmI ililr 


%i-tt «iiflki III 


1I4I.1 mi 1 4*%hii: 


1 4f MIIH IHiHIL: 


M (Hull 


• I'f ■ |i4rr • tlHiw 


m\\\\ 




til 1 Af * MiC» 




*K t f tip 1 nut 




* Vf Ik 4 1 IIMlMI(**H>ll 


mi 11 iIimI tti 



Stiutc l'n««iliti' I It iiu nU of ti I. <■ .miiuc («iii( 
fur m l riMlivil\ ( li ilUup- in Worn) Sidlpliitr 
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Appendix 13 
Robert Godfrey 

■ypimii.": iU' PHTWA1U) POUND g HQCHAKS i 

Kichards. Kary 3. Two Morator y Sj^udics »r j^nvcr Wosl ]{lrh . , 
School Stent' s atM^rjAdl u^ward bound School. Unpublished 
report. Colorado Outward bound Uoheol , r.*6o. 

Borotlcnann, L. J. ^holorical Hondincns for C j mnf* ' 

with th» Outward Hound rrorrnm . North Carol inn Outwaro 
Hound School, 

Clifford, K. and Clifford, K. gHf Concept l*for« and Aj^r 
surviv al Train ing. »ritmh Journal ol Social and Clinical 
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APPLNU1X i4 * 259 
EVALUATION PLAN 

WORKSHEET 



1. Project program to be evaluated: 

2. Reason Tor evaluation (see Section 1 - identify purpose, user, and use 
to which information will be put): 



3, Research questions (see Section 2- put the information your evaluation 
will be seeking in question form): 



4. Program goals/objectives against wh h accompl Jslimonts will ho 

(see Sections 1 and 2 —make sure goals/objectives are cleat, specific 
and measurable) : 



5. Attainment measures (see Section 7 - identify exact items you will ..<c 
to look at program progress, outcome, and effect;: 
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6. 



WORKSHfr.l (Cont'd) 



Research do,i,,n <,« Section; , * "I ^^X;:^ """" 
your acMnveT-nts, e.<J ; . ""clher yo u ; ' ^ ,, |, r .(,„r and 



views" standardized tests, obstrvition. etc): 



B. Data action » - ^ "" " 

and questions each process will answer). 
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WORKMII !.T (Conf'l) 
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10. IdwHily Ml key Uskr, and clearances required / icspoir. ihi I i ty an«l 
time frame: 

Task Time ^ISi^J-'ilLL 1 /. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



6. 
7. 

n. 



9. 
10. 
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APPENDIX 15 



Multiple I'riliMinn Mewtitr* l"i 
KviilualiiMi o| Si hool I'rMpiinr: 

M,m iors of Student* in Ter.m of Sl;,n.lav,li/«ul Motors ,.ml 

nchicvcmrni »,hi 'J;;; •« 

lv |,i,h rnmiiliv <'1»i.Tiu«-s •■.•nrrriw-l <r.iil 1 '»•"•»• '■ ; 
romr „.hn»«i»«. iimUrMamiinK. AMK ^ ' ' U '' u 

Scmlanltectl »ir ii,v.i,l«rk* .l.*i a .H« I., u-1.1 • • ; 
ni , .n v i'l- inlnvnu.s, ;,., Ik- r.tnmil»l-l ,•.„„•,„,.., .. 

tlUi ,|i(v nf prn.hu ls in visual arts. c-raiK sl."| .m s 
en anslnp., -relive wrilinc cxl.ibil* r»r v^^r , , ■ ... 
Slnll, iypW Mtei writ*. Mion dc*.cn, and oil,,, ». hu- 

ivl^-i.Ms of Slml.M.K by Informal or Semilonn.d hwhci- 
marie In*! runirnls or Devices f 
|, omplHe sentence lcchni,,'<o: r;,tr«or.*«l.Mn .f 

psychological ..pproprwteness relnlivo lei spcr.Hr rr.lcrw. 
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Interviews: frequencies and measurable levels of responses Id 
formal and informal questions raised in a faceto-face interro- 
Cation. 

1'ccr nominations: frequencies of selection or of assignment <» 
leadership roles for which the sociopram technique may be 
particularly suitable. 

Questionnaires: frequencies of responses to Items in »n nlijcc 
live format and numbers of responses to ralouori/ed dimi n 
sions developed from the content analysis of responses to 
open-ended questions. 

Sell-concept perceptions: measures of current status and 
indices of congruences between real self and ideal sell - often 
determined from use of the semantic diflcrential or Q -sort 
techniques. 

Sell evaluation measures student's own reports on his per- 
ceive;} or desired level or achievement, on his perceptions ol 
hi, personal and social adjustment, and on his future academic 
and vocational plans. 

Teacher-devised projective devices such as ca.Minu < hara< Ins m 
the class play, role playing, and picture interpretation based 
,.n an informal scoring model that usually embodies the deter 
mination of Irequcncies of thtM occurrence of specilic behav- 
iors, or rating of their intensity^ qualitv. 
Teacher-made achievement tests (objective and essay), the 
scores on which allow inferences renardinc the extent to win. h 
specific instructional objectives have Im-cii attained. 
Teacher-made rating stales and check lists lor observation of 
classroom behaviors: performance levclr. of speech, music ami 
ait; manifestation of creative endeavors, personal and social 
adjustment, physical well being. 

Teacher-modified forms (preferably with consultant aid) ol 
the semantic differential scale. 
Ill Indie tors of Status or Change in Student lU liavior Other than 
Tb oh Measured by Tests, Inventories, and OliM-rvation .Scale* 
in Ki' lion to the Task of livalualiiiR Objectives ol Sch 

I'rouii. us. , 
Absences: toll-day, half-day, parl-day and :>ther selective 
indices pertaining to frequency and duration of lad; ol attend 

Anecdotal records: critical incidents noted including frequen 
ties of behaviors judged to Ik- highly undesirable or Inghh 
deserving of commendation. 

Appointments: Irequencics with whMi they are kept or 
broken. 
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r.riflc point average: iiwluclins numbers of recommended 
noils of run rue. work in academic as well as in noiw ollege 
preparatory programs. 

tlrouping: frequency nml.«ir durulion of moves from one 
instructional group to another within a given claw grade. 
Homework assignments: pnnctualily of completions, quantifi- 
able judgments of quality such as class marks. 
Leisure activities: numbers and types of; times spent in; 
awards and prizes received in participation. 
I»ihrnr\ card: possessed or not possessed; renewed or not 
renewed. 

Load: numbers of units or courses can ied by students. 
Peer group participation: frequency and duration nf activity in 
what are judged to be socially acceptable and socially undesir- 
able behaviors. 

Pel forma nee: awards, citations received; extra credit assign- 
ments and associated points earned, numbers or bowks or 
other learning materials taken out of I lie library; products 
exhibited at competitive events. 

Ik-commendations: numbers, or and judged levels of favorable- 
1 1 ess. 

Kei idivism by students: incidents (presence or absence or 
frequency of occurrence) of a given student \ returning to a 
probationary status, to a detention facility, or In observable 
behavior patterns judged to be socially undesirable t intoxicat- 
ed slate, dope addiction, hostile acts including arrests, sexual 
deviation). 

Kclerrals: by teacher to counselor, psychologist. »>r adminis- 
trator lor disciplinary action, lor special aid in overcoming 
learning difficulties, for belur io? lixorders, for health delects 
or for part-lime employment ilies, 
Referrals: by student himself (presence, absence, or frequen- 
cy). 

Service points: numbers earned. 

Skills: demonstration of new or increased competencies such 
as those found in physical education, crafts, hoincm.tkiug, and 
the arts that are not measured in a highly valid lasliiou by 
available tests and scales. 

Social mobility: numbers of times student has moved from 
one neighborhood to another and/or frequency with which 
parents have changed jobs 

Tape recordings: critical incidents contained and other analyz- 
able events amenable to classiiicalion and enumeration. 
Taidiness: frequency uf. 
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Aiti. l-s mill sloiirs: iiimiIm-i:. ami Ivpes pnl.ti Im «l in m-Ij.mH 
newspapers maua/ines. journals or pro«vcdiui». nl slmlcnl 
nruaui/atinu*. 

AsMimmrnls: ivmibers and types eomplelcd with smiie sort ..I 
unjililv rating or mark attached. 

Attendance: ficiiuenev and duration when all.u.lamc • • 
requited or considered optional (as in club meeting., special 
pvmiIs, or olf enmpus activities). ... . 

Auloliiomapliiral data: Miavims ,.po,led »■■«• •"'>''• »- • 

;,nd wliMMpicnllv assigned jndumcnlal values r..iin-inmtt 
their appropriateness relative lo specific objectives concerned 
willi human development. 

Awards, eitalions. Iionors. and Haled indi.aloisol ilivlmHite 
or creative prrfonnam e: fr.-ipi..in v or occurrence or 
m-nl-. ol merit in terms ol sealed values. 
|;„„ks: numbers checked out or lihra.v. mon h-rs .. nev.c. . 
numbers reported read when reading is rcipuicd ..r wh-n \..l 

Iw' histories: critical inciibnls ami other passages lellerlhit! 
(inanlilhdile ealeuoriesor holias i«.r. 

Chanm* in program or in leat her as re.piesle.l In sluuenl: 
freunem v or occurrence . 

Choices expressed or eani ml: vocational. m,» ali-i...!. ami 

educational (especially in relation to their juileed app.opi.ale 
|o known physical, inlelleclual, emotional, soe.al. aesthe- 
tic, interest, and oilier factors). 

Citations: commendatory it. both formal ami mMinal iilmIi, 
of e.mnnnniealion such as in Ihe newspapc. lejcu aou. school 
suvmblv. classroom bulletin hoard, or elsewhere (sec Awai.M 
•VnntaiV': frequency or duration of dhrrl or .mine. I in...- 
nmmealions between persons observed ami one or nmv \ym 
rieanl others with s; -eifie referenee lo im w- v or de. .ease m 
rre.piri.cv or to dm .lion relative tn selected lime intervals. 
Dim ipliniirv aelionst, sen: frequency ami Ivpe. 
Dropouts: numbers ol student* leavinjs school In-rore tomplc 
lion or program of studies. 

Klei led positions; mnnheis ami types held in clav;. slmlenl 
|),,d\, or oul or-si hool .social groups. 

lAtraeurrieular aetivilies: frequency or du.alnm ol pa.licque 
linn in olwervahlo behavuns amenable to clavati. al.ou mm . as 
L.Une part in athletic events, eharily drives, cultural activities. 
sm( | m uuerousserviee.relaled nvocational endeavojs. 
Urade placement: Ihe suceess or lad; or success in hcim! p.o 
mnled or retained; number of limes accelerated or sk.pped. 
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Transiency: im idrnts of. 

Translers: iiiiiiiImts i»| students entering school from uniitlicr 
school (horizontal move). 

Withdrawal: numbers of students withdrawing from school «>r 
from a special program (sec Dropouts). 
IV. Indicators of Status or Change in Cognise ami AlfeHive 

Hchaviors of Teachers and Other School Personnel in Heh n 

lo I he Evaluation of School Programs 

Articles: frequency and types of articles and written doeu- 
tnenls prepared hy teachers for publication or distribution. 
Attendance: frequency of, al professional meetings or al in- 
service training programs, institutes, summer schools, collem--- 
and universities (for advanced training) Irom uhich inferemrs 
c;in be drawn regarding the professional person's desire to 
improve his competence. 

Elective offices: numbers and types of appointments held in 

professional and social organizations. 

tirade point Average: earned in postgraduate courses. 

l,oad carried by teacher: teacher-pupil or counselor- pupU 

ralio. 

Mail: frequency of positive and negaljve slalemeiilsin vwiM.-n 
correspondence about teachers, counselors, administrators, 
and oilier personnel. 

Memberships including elective positions held in piofcssion.il 
and community organizations: Irequcncy and duration of 
association. 

Model congruence index: determination of how uril the ac- 
tions of professional personnel in a program approximate rei- 
lain operationally-slated judgmental criteria concerning the 
(pialiliest)f a meritorious program. 

Moonlighting: frequency of outside jobs and lime spent in 
these activilies bv teachers or other school personnel. 
Nominations hy papers, students, administrators' or parents for 
outstanding service and/or professional competencies; fre- 
quency Of. .in 
Hating scales and check lists (e.g.. graphic rating stairs or the 
semantic differential) of operalionally-slaled dimensions of 
teachers' behaviors in the classroom or of administrators 
hchaviors in the school selling from which observers m.i\ 
formulate inferences regarding changes of liehavior that iMleH 
what are judged lo be desirable gains in professional compi- 
lence, skills, altitudes, adjustment, interests, and worl; elh- 
ciency; the perceptions of various members of the total sch 
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.....u ^nrcMls leathers, ndminislralors, counselors, 

SIZH employes, of H,c hM» or »"« 

nx-mlion, mav also bo oblain,,l mmI tompi'" - '' 

icpottint pro,ml,iro* practi. f.l by admimslra >»«. 

S£: f-c,ucn. y «f -*-«.<»ry or involuntary 
li.m or dismal)* of school personnel. 

henucnoy of .cqucs.s of .oacbor* to mov, ham on, 

V rnlrlo^tLuoHy Hob rsin.W oK 

aiSnCET. - of v»i,„io„ S OSJ..O- - i j 

», m,»l in PI A wlivilifs. .mount ol «,pp«rl of UnpM, 



::;;So ... ««u . ■ -««„.*. * ***** 

|,f ,,l„ralion, or at otlur |S«.u t » mlmlios by p.,r,n... Ir, 
St« of paamM,,,-b„. ^ 

ronfOTiiHC of the simio l\p,.' sooiilil anil inliat". l>> «w 
I^Mmool: fMVNcy «>• and ro.or.1 ol a„p„,nln,,n.s 

ffir^'on^ amonablo to otesifi.a.ion an,. ,p ..«»• 

i!c'.U.« (mail): frequency of ro.p o.ls for information, malori 

U.i,^Tr«n5c y of praiseworthy or.ri.i.nl , 

^0,r,,.08."n« Ml l !or»kcs.,.d »l,«,,t nornonnol par.n.p.,.- 

tt'EL <o lot.ers ™<l "P ,rl «nh ».-» «» « 
!,"^ P S «hool person,..* m „a,„ y ol ,«» *»> 

.'.'•Xpbon,. ca..s from par,„ fc>~l ■ 

,„„,nn,,i,a,io,,»m,,lia(c.U,,,t.w S pap, : rr,.p,r« 

,l„ra.i»„. »n«l quantifiable i,„l|!„„„l« m»>„l M »,„, 

lorcil Iron, leleplione conversations. 
Transportation requesls: fioqucncy ol 
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SECTION I 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARN INGi CONCEPTS, THEORIES AND MODELS 
What is Experiential Learning? 

It may be impossible to develop a generally accept- 
ed definition of experiential learning. But it is impor- 
tant to try. in any case, it is necessary for all the 
parties in any discussion of experiential leamirg to 
know what each other's definitions are. Otherwise some 
vital areas, both of agreement and of disagreement, will 
be distorted by the differential use of terms. 

For the purposes of this paper "experiential learn- 
ing" refers to learning that has three primary character- 
istics! 

first , it is primarily SELF -DIREC TED i 

second , it is primarily INDUCTIVE j and 

third , it takes place primarily OUT- 
SIDE THE CLASSROOM. 

You may already have serious questions about the . e- 
peated use of the flexible word , 'primarily ,, . Justifiably 
so. The definition of the subject is at once so impor- 
tant and so difficult that it seems necessary to hedge it 
wjth qualifiers and to explain them at some length. It 
may help if we look at each of the three elements of the 
definition above i the locus of control (self-directed or 
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other directed) i the sequence of learning events (induc- 
tive or deductive)? and the site of the learning (in or 
out of the classroom). It will be necessary to answer 
also a fourth question about the time when the learning 
took place since experiential learning is equated by some 
with prior learning (i.e., learning that took place be- 
fore the learner sought formal recognition for it) . 

Locus of Control i Who was (or is) in Charge of the Learn- 
ing Process? 

It is tempting to' conclude simply that experiential 
learning is self -directed learning. This conclusion does 
find its way into some definitions, but it is usually 
qualified in some important way. Perhaps the closest to 
a purist approach is in GAEL'S Annotated Literature Guide 
which concedes that "all learning is experiential", but 
concludes that, for its purposes, experiential learning 
refers "especially to learning that occurs outside the 
classroom in work settings, communities, or self-directed 
accomplishments" (Stutz and Knapp, 1977, o. 1). 

However, it is clear as the "or" in • he sentence 
suggests, that non-classroom learning is not necessarily 
self-directed. Probably the majority of internships and 
Bimilar campus- sponsored field studies are "guided expe- 
riential learning" (Whitesage and Glassy, 1979* p. 2) . 
Still a strong argument can be made that "sponsorship" 
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and "guidance" do not amount to "direction*' of the learn- 
ing process by the campus sponsor. CAEL's Handbo&H on 
College-Sponsored Experiential Learning describes experi- 
ential education as a "learning activity, sponsored by an 
educator, in which the learner has the primary responsi- 
bility for the educational endeavor and for a specific 
task or work assignment related to his or her placement, 
which is the major vehicle for the student's learning" 
(Duley and Gordon, 1977 , p, V). 

I,i summary, about the locus of control in experien- 
tial learning, it seems best to stay with the qualified 
statement that " experiential learning is primarily self- 
directed" . 

Nature of the Learning Pro ces si Is Experiential Learning 
Inductive or Esductiv e? 

i 

For some educators this is a single key to the de- 
finition of experiential learning. They conclude that it 
is inductive, while traditional or classroom learning is 
deductive. David Kolb and James Coleman (both of whose 
conclusions are discussed in detail below) are among the 
leading scholars who emphasize the inductive nature of 
experiential learning. Kolb (1976) argues that experi- 
ential learning starts with "concrete experience" and is 
followed by "reflective observation" and then "abstract 
conceptualization" (p. 3) • Coleman (1976), in 
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distinguishing the "traditional" or "information assimi- 
lation" learning mode from the "experiential" mode, con- 
cludes that the most important difference is the point 
at which generalizations are made. He defines experien- 
tial learning as an inductive process in which generali- 
zations follow "action and observation of concrete events" 
(p. 56). Hadley Nesbit (1977), in GAEL Student Guide , 
boils it all down to a simple definition 1 experiential 
education is "learning by doing" (p. 2). 

What this kind of evidence it is tempting to con- 
clude that all experiential learning is inductive. But, 
again, it seems better to continue with the qualified 
conclusion that experiential learning is primarily in- 
ductive. The reason for this conclusion is that "all 

■p • •• 

learning involves experience" (Stutz and Knapp, 1976, p. 1) 

Classropms are experiential settings. Listening to 
lectures and reading books are experiences. And, if the 
lecture or the reading assignment contains a generali- 
zation such as a theory or a principle, then the distinc- 
tion between deductive and inductive learning disappears 
as an element in the definition of experiential learning. 
A possible exception to this conclusion arises when the 
use of the term "experiential" is confined to non-symbolic 
(i.e., involving language) learning. 

The particular importance of this distinction for 
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learning by hearing-impaired persons is obvious and will 
be discussed at length in Section III of this paper. We 
will return to this point in the summary at the end of 
this section, after we discuss the roles of the site of 
learning and of the time of learning. 

The Site of Exper iential Learning* Does it Always Take 
Place Outside the Classroom? 

:, Off-campus learning" and "experiential learning" 
are sometimes used as interchangeable terms. Duley and 
Gordon (1977) , who call experiential education "an off- 
campus learning activity" add a footnote to their defi- 
nition explaining that "off-campus is not a fully accu- 
rate term because some students work in college offices" 
(p. v). They go on to justify it, however, as a way of 
distinguishing between traditional and "non-traditional 
studies that occur in non-classroom settings". While 
this is a very useful distinction, it leaves two loop- 
holesi Laboratories (classrooms of a sort) | and Simula- 

tions, in classrooms, of outside conditions. Are; labs 

* / 
and simulations "experiential" learning situations? If 

all learning is experiential, they certainly are. If 
experiential learning is primarily self -directed and pri- 
marily inductive, they may or may not be. Laboratories, 
at least for undergraduates, are rarely self-directed 
learning experiences in the sense of the learner's having 
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the choice of experimenting or not experimenting, or even 
of experimenting on "x" instead of «y. Nor is the learn- 
ing from the lab always' purely inductive, since the gene- 
ral principle may be introduced in lectures or in assigned 
reading and then "tested" or "demonstrated" (rather than 
"discovered") in the lab. Much the same can be said of 
simulation. 

In summary, about the site of experiential learning, 
again, it seems best to stick to the conclusion that ex- 
periential learning taxes place primarily outside ,the 
classroom (and laboratory) . 

The Time of Learning, T. Exg ertentiaj Learning om Y That 
Which Takes Place Before the Learner has Matriculate* 

We've already seen above, in the numerous references 
to "sponsored" experiential learning, that CAEL defines 
experiential learning without reference ■■ to the time, or 
formal student status, of the learning. Nevertheless, 
there is a persistent strain of thought, both in and out- 
side the academic profc ssion, that the terra experiential 
learning refers only or primarily to learning that takes 
place- before the learner seeks academic recognition Tor 
it. It should not be surprising, given W elements of 
definition discussed above of experiential learning as 
primarily self -directed, inductive, off-campus learning. 
Once "sponsorship" (likely to mean a measure of other - 
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directedness) is introduced, the learning is likely to 
become less purely inductive even if it remains entirely 
off-campus. This is so even if the "sponsor" is an off- 
campus, non-academic agency such as the armed forces or 
a private corporation. In fact, these non-collegiate 
sponsores of instruction, just like the colleges and uni- 
versities, utilize the traditional classroom mode as well 
as the experiential learning mode that is so hard to de- 
fine. Thus, while a U.S.A. F.I. course or an I.B.M. course, 
for example, might qualify as prior learning in the sense 
that it occurred before the student enrolled in a college, 
it might not qualify by any of our criteria as experien- 
tial. 

In summary, both prior and sponsored learning may 
be either traditional or experiential. The time at which 
the learning took place har no necessary relationship * 
any of the three criteria discussed above t locus of con- 
trol, inductive or deductive process, or the site of the 
learning. Whatever we may conclude that experiential 
learning is, prior experiential learning is simply that 
portion of it, sponsored or not, that took place before i 
the learner presented the learning to the institution 
that is considering it for academic recognition. 

The terms "prior" and "sponsored" experiential learn- 
ing have just been described as essentially irrelevant 
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when our assigned task is to define experiential learn- 
ing. An additional comment is appropriate at this point, 
however, to reaffirm the importance of fcoth of these is 
a discussion of experiential learning. The two types of 
experiential learning are both defined in terms of time. 
The word "prior" is a reasonably good one to describe its 
side of the story. Prior learning is learning that takes 
place before the institution that is asked to recognize 
it. was involved. It is, however, important to specify 
that we are talking about prior experiential learning in 
order to distinguish it from transfer credit earned, at 
a prior time, at another institution. 

The word "sponsored" is not quite as effective be- 
cause it really means two things t cponsored, in the 
sense of planned or supervised by the institution rather 
than entirely self -directed, and sponsored by this insti- 
tution and thus, in terms of time, postdating enrollment 
by the learner , s a student. 

This distinction between prior and sponsored expe- 
riential learning is a vital one for both educational and 
political reasons. Educationally, a strong case can be 
made that sponsored (i.e., planned) experiential learn- 
ing is more effective than learning that just happens. 
Additionally, it is a great deal easier to assess levels 
of achievement and tc evaluate learning for possible 
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award of credit when the assessor is able to observe the 
learning in progress. 

Politically, academic institutions are very cautious 
about recognizing learning that took place under some- 
body else's (or nobody's) auspices. This reluctance is 
aggravated, particularly in a time of declining enroll- 
ments, by economic concerns. The more credit that is 
given for outside learning, the less tuition is paid for 
inside learning — or, at least, so goes the argument. 

In summary, "prior" and "sponsored" are two distinct 
kinds of. experiential learning programs. They require 
different kinds of faculty expertise and different; types 
of administrative processing, and they serve very dif- 
ferent purposes, both for the learners and for the aca- 
demy. The potential advantages of both types of experi- 
ential learning programs will be discussed in Section II , 
below. 



While this is a very prevalent argument, it should 
be noted that it may well be a false one. For one thing, 
fee schedules for the assessment of prior learning can 
compensate for lost instructional income. In addition, 
it is often counter-argued that the recognition of prior 
learning actually increases enrollments by attracting 
students who would not otherwise consider going to school. 
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The Symbolic Medi umi Does Experiential Learning Rely 
Exclusively on Non-Symbolic Inputs? 

In introducing James Coleman's definition above, a 
vital point was omitted in order to emphasize, at that 
stage of our discussion, Coleman's distinction between 
traditional learning as deductive and experiential learn- 
ing as inductive. It is necessary to return, however, to 
another important distinction Coleman makes between tra- 
ditional (or "information-assimilation") learning and 
experiential learning. 

Putting his point affirmatively . Cowman (1976) . says 
that the traditional, information assimilation mode uses 
the symbolic medium of language for the information in- 
put that is the first step of the learning process. Put- 
ting his point negatively , Coleman (1976) defines experi- 
ential learning as a process that does not have the ad- 
vantage of symbolism- -i.e. , no language inputs. If we 
were more interested in the clarity than in the utility 
or ou: definition of experiential learning, we would 
seize n this point as the corners "?ne of our work. Ex- 
periential learning would be defined without any of the 
"primarily' s" as "self -directed , inductive learning by 
doing or observing without any symboli c (language) input " . 

The value of such purist definition, however, is 
severely limited. It is essential for research purposes, 
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and it is applicable for pre-language learning. For our 
purposes, however, it has limited utilitv since we are 
committed to the stuay of experiential learning at the 
collegiate level and, therefore, to learning that implies 
M a conceptual as well as a practical grasp of the knowl- 
edge or competence acquired" and learning that is * ap- 
plicable outside the specific context in which it was 
acquired" (Willingham, 1977, p. 12). Whether such a lev- 
el of learning can be acquired without the use of the 
symbolic language medium is doubtful. But, in any case, 
it is clear that "exponential learning" as the term ia 
currently used in postsecondary education always assumes, 
and usually relies heavily upon, the necessary use of 
symbolic language in the learning process. 

Summary and Conclusions on Definition of Experiential 
Learning 

Where does ail of this leave us with respect to a 
working definition of experiential learning? If the pure 
definition of experiential learning as learning without 
language symbols is unacceptably narrow, surely the um- 
brella conclusion xhat "all learning is experiential" is 
unacceptably broad. Both definitions are defensible; 
neither is useful for the present purposes. 

We are back where we started from with the conclu- 
sion that experiential learning differs from the 
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traditional classroom learning in three ways: experien- 
tial learning is primarily self-directed, inductive, off- 
campus learning, "Primarily" must remain, especially with 
respect to the first two criteria. An internship or co- 
op work placement, for example, even when off -campus by 
several thousand miles might be a heavily supervised, de- 
ductive learning environment — but still be considered by 
the campus to be entirely experiential learning. Con- 
versely, a work experience might be virtually unsuper- 
vised at the work site, but may be coupled with an on- 
carapus seminar in which the learner periodically receives 
an injection of "other" direction that casts a deductive 
shadow over the learning process. This leads us to a con- 
clusion widely supported by post- secondary educators 
(and, incidentally, supportive of our emphasis on a 
qualified definition) that the ideal learning process is 
an individualized mix of traditional and experiential 
modes, involving a shared locus of control, a combina- 
tion of inductive and deductive reasoning, and both on 
and off -campus learning sites. 

After a long research study, one major source calls 
this combination "experience-based" learning and defines 
it as involving i 

A continuum of learner involvement levels, 

J 

ranging through! 
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didactic/symbolic (lectures, texts, ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, etc.) 

simulation (labs, mock trials, role- 
playing, etc.) 

community or field-based (work and other 
off -campus activities) 

(Jenks and Murphy fc 1980, p. 2) 
While Jenks and Murphy thus identify a continuum of learn 
ing including all of the traditional trappings of lecture 
and libraries, they do qualify their definition with the 
conclusion that learning based solely on the didactic/ 
symbolic end of the continuum is not "experience-based" . 

In his introduction to CAEL's Principles of Good 
Practice in Assessing Experiential Learning . Warren 
Willingham sets a careful stage for the study of experi- 
ential learning . It is worth quoting in full as a con- 
cluding comment on the definition of experiential 
learning. 

While CAEL focused upon certain types of learn- 
ing, frequently in non-classroom settings, it 
is important to observe first that all learning 
is in some real sense experiential. Further- 
more, CAEL holds that all learning or order to 
be most effective should have both an experi- 
ential and a theoretic component. 
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Classrooms are experiential settings. A 
critical aspect of the improvement of class- 
room instruction is the enrichment of the va- 
riety and significance of direct and vicarious 
experiences of the phenomenon under study. 
This is recognized by the fact that experien- 
tial learning and its assessment often receive 
emphasis in traditional classrooms through 
special projects, research, laboratory exer- 
cises, and so on. Classroom learning tends, 
however, to place more emphasis on the theo- 
retic component partly from habit and partly 
because of the inherent limitations in the 
types of experience that can be usefully me- 
diated in the school or college' setting. A 
more positive reason for theoretic emphasis 
in the classroom is the efficiency and power 
of verbal and mathematical symbols in organ- 
izing learning and generalizing its appli- 
cation to other situations. 

The label "experiential Earning" is 
not meant to suggest tha + - classroom learn- 
ing cannot or should not have a substantial 
experiential component. It is rather that 
CAEL's emphasis has not been upon classroom 



mediated learning or upon learning where the 
primary emphasis is upon symbols. GAEL empha- 
sizes assessment of learning in situations 
in which the priority is rather upon observ- 
ing, interacting, performing, making things 
happen, feeling the effects of these activi- 
ties, noting responses of others, etc, 
(Willing ham, 19??, pp. 12-13) 

How Does E xperien tial Learning Take Place? 

Just as we have noted that all learning is in some 
sense experiential, we. can also suggest that all learn- 
ing is, or can be, in some sense self-directed. The 
essence of the case for this conclusion is that when- 
ever some "other" directed learning does occur it is at 
the express invitation of the learner. This may be a 
little far-fetched if we cirry it to the extreme conclu- 
sion that four collegi .te years of other-directed learn- 
ing is really self-directed learning because the student 
enrolle i in the institution voluntarily. It is much more 
meaningful applied to a shorter time scale. During a 
particular term, for example, a learner may decide to 
take 10 or 15 weeks of other-directed learning in the 
form of a series of lectures, reading assignments and 
other activities determined by a teacher. On an even 
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shorter time scale K the learner may consider one hour of 
other-directed learning as an important, but temporary, 
component of a learning plan that includes as well a num- 
ber of self -directed components. Overall, the total 
learning experience is self-directed — calling, as neces- 
sary and appropriate, on the help of others, 

'V 

There is a very great advantage to this approach to 
the learning process. It recognizes that the learner is 
in charge.' And it opens the door to thoroughly individ- 
ualized learning. Individualized learning is essential. 
Because each individual has unique learning objectives, 
learning styles- and strengths, and learning backgrounds 
each individual needs a unique mix of other-directed and 
self-directed learning, of inductive and deductive learn- 
ing approaches, and of classroom and field learning. 

If we accept this individualized mix of traditional 
and experiential learning as the ideal, how do we go 
about achieving it? A prerequisite is a careful exami- 
nation of the way in which learning (and for our pur- 
poses, particularly experiential learning) takes place. 

Coleman' s model . James Coleman distinguishes be- 
tween traditional, or information-assimilation, learning 
and the experiential learning mode. Each process, he 
says, has four steps t 
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1# action (experienced or 
observed) 

2. application in particu- 
lar situations 

3. inference of general 
principle from specific 
activity 

4. re-application of gen- 
eral principle in new 
situations 

The fourth step- in the two processes is identical. 
It is really a learning outcome . Complete learning, ac- 
cording to Coleman, involves sufficient understanding of 
a general principle that it can be applied in a variety 
of different contexts, The second and third steps in the 
two processes are also identical, but are reversed. The 
general principle comes first in the deductive traditional 
learning mode, fallowed by its application to specific 
situations. The specific application is first in the in- 
ductive experiential mode, then a general principle is 
inferred. The first step for Coleman in the traditional 
mode iB the receiving of information — from a symbolic me- 
dium (i.e., language). In experiential learning Coleman 
(1976) says that information is "generated only through 



TRADITIONAL OR 
INFORMATION -ASSIMILATION 

1. information (from sym- 
bolic medium) 

2. understanding of gen- 
eral principles 

3. application of princi- 
ple in a specific sit- 
uation 

4. re-application of gen- 
eral principle in new 
situations 
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the sequence of steps themselves" (p. 51) . The first 
step is simply experience, narrowly defined to include 
acting and observing, but to exclude information trans- 
mitted symbolically. 

Combining the two Coleman models . If we accept the 
conclusion that the best learning process is an individ- 
ualized mix of learning modes, then what we need to do 
is to combine Coleman's two models. It is relatively 
easy. The combined model should be useful both to self- 
directed learners, and to the facilitators they may 
choose when they need the assistance of some other-direc- 
tion.- The combination looks like thisi 
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ELEMENTS OP AN APPROPRIATE "MIX" OP TRADITIONAL 
AND EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

Step 1. a Information Acquisition 

either i 

from symbolic media 
such as listening to or 
lectures or reading 
books 

Step 2. ■ Information 

either i 

deductive — i.e. > get- 
ting a general princi- 
ple from reading or 
listening and then ap- or 
plying it in a speci- 
fic situation. 

Step 3. = Transfer Application 

Utilizing the 'nderstanding of 
the general principle to apply 
the learning in new circumstances. 

Combining the models does little to Coleman's con- 
clusions other than to encourage the learner to select as 
appropriate from both of his models. The possible excep- 
tion is in Step 1. Coleman himself does not consider 



from experiencing or 
observing actions 



Processing 



indfrctive-^L.e. . re- 
peating the experienced 
or observed action in 
a particular situation 
and then conceptual- 
izing it as a general 
principle. 
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that the experience or observation in t Step 1 of his ex- 
periential node! constitutes "inf ormation acquisition". 
The combined model comes closer perhaps to David Kolb's 
description of experiential learning. 

Kolb's learning cycle . Like Coleman, David Kolb 
(1976) distinguishes four steps in the process of expe- 
riential learning. Unlike Coleman, he does not distin- 
guish between two learning processes, but assumes that 
all learning is experiential, and that it proceeds a- 
round as a circle as followsi 

v first, there is a 
71 CONCRETE EXPERIENCE 

/ 

, / 

fourth, there is , second, there is 

ACTIVE EXPERIMENTATION REFLECTIVE OBSERVATION 

v 

\ third, there is 

ABSTRACT CONCEPTUALIZATION 

Then, the learner is ready for a new cycle of learning, 
based on the foundation of something already learned. 
In an important sense, then," it is not a learning cycle , 
but a learning spiral , each new concrete experience being 
acquired on a foundation of prior learning. 
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Kolb's first step is like the mixed Coleman models 
on the previous page. It is the acquisition of informa- 
tion from experience — and the experience can "be either 
passive (lecture or reading) or active (doing). Kolb's 
second and third steps together form the second step in 
the mixed Coleman — and since he puts the abstract con- 
ceptualization (theorizing or developing a. general prin- 
ciple) after the concrete experience and the reflective 
observation, it is strongly tilted toward the inductive 
process. Kolb's- fourth step includes Coleman's, but it 
goes further and considers the "re-application in new 
circumstances" not only to be the final step in one 
learning sequence, but also to be the immediate stimu- 
lus and foundation for another learning cycle. 

How Does Experiential Learning Take Place? — Summary 
and Conclusions 

At the collegiate level, all learning not only should 
be, but necessarily is, a mix of traditional and experi- 
ential modes. The input of information into the learn- 
ing process is from both symbolic language and direct 
action/observation. The development of generalizations 
from the informational input proceeds both inductively 
and deductively. The application of general principles 
to new situations, both for the purpose of accomplishing 
a specific goal and for the experimental purpose of 
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Testing and further developing the principle, is done in 
and out of classrooms and with varying degrees of advice 
from other people. 

The particular balance of other-direction and self- 
direction, inductive and deductive, and on-campus and off- 
campus learning sites is controllable. What is needed is 
for learning facilitators (faculty members, work super- 
visors, and other mentors) to help each learner to dis- 
cover the appropriate mix of learning modes in any par- 
ticular situation. Some of the considerations that help 
to determine the appropriate mix are addressed in the 
fol] ->wing section. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Experiential Learning 

As a profession, we are still in the very early 
stages of studying the nature of experiential learning 
and discovering ways in which we can prescribe appro- 
priate mixes of experiential and traditional learning 
for individual students. One of the problems with try- 
ing to list advantages and disadvantages of experiential 
learning is that they vary both with the particular 
learner and with the particular subject that is being 
studied. 

Learner Readiness 

For example, it can be argued that other-directed 
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dedu^ive learning is time efficient . . We should avoid 
re-inventing the wheel. But, it depends on the learner's 
characteristics. Deductive learning relies heavily on 
the symbolic medium of language. At the pre-language 
stage, the efficiency of the deductive process is se- 
verely limited by the inefficiency of the language pro- 
cess. Even when the learner's language abilities are 
high, the success of the deductive approach depends on an 
attitudinal receptivity that may vary among individuals. 
A time-saving general principle that is perfectly sound 
learning advice may be rejected by a non-receptive learn- 
er because it comes from a parent or from a teacher. 
Conversely, it may be followed religiously in another 
instance because it comes from an admired and respected 
mentor (including parents and teachers sometimes), 
Nature of the Sub.iect 

Differences in the subject matter being learned also 
affect the utility of different learning modes. For ex- 
ample, consider the differences between learning that 
"fire is hot" and learning that "sexual inte course may 
lead to pregnancy". There are at least two crucial dif- 
ferences between these two general principles i immediacy 
and certainty. Fire will bum the bare skin immediately 
and every time you put your hand in it. Deductive learn- 
ing would be better, but at least inductive learning is 
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quick. Pregnancy not only takes longer, but it dt 't 
happen every time. Deductive learning is not only faster, 
but as Coleman (1976, p. 56) points out, there is some 
evidence that "because of the lapse of time", there are 
people who never make the connection between sexual inter- 
course and birth at all. 
Four Tentative Conclusions 

Given these qualifications about differences in 
learners and in the subjects being learned, we must be 
tentative about listing advantages and disadvantages of 
experiential learning. Nevertheless the following con- 
clusions may be useful. 

1. Time efficiency . Pure experiential learning 
suffers from the disadvantage that it often takes a lot 
longer than guided learning to discover general princi- 
ples. This is more true for some learners than for others, 
and for some subjects than for others. In general, how- 
ever, learning is faster if it is assisted at appropriate 
points by deductive injections of general princi ,les 
already proven by somebody else's experiences. 

2. Motivation . Experiential learning may increase 
the learner's motivation because the reward for success- 
ful learning by doing is immediate and intrinsic. Tra- 
ditional classroom learning often suffers from tho fact 
that motivation, such as good grades, is extrinsic and 
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delayed rather than intrinsic and immediate. 

3. Retention . Experiential learning often has the 
advantage of better retention than purely traditional 
learning because the learner has directly experienced the 
results of the learning in action. The "forgetting curve 
is dramatic in deductive classroom learning when there is 
no action environment fo" : Timediate and meaningful ap- 
plications of the lessons learned. 

Complete learning . Both the experiential and 
the traditional learning modes have disadvantages with 
respect to the completeness of the learning process. 
Learning is not complete until the learner understands 
the general principles and is able to apply them in a 
variety of circumstances. Traditional learners often 
understand the general principles but have difficulty in 
applying them. Experiential learners often can perform 
particular actions very well, but don't know the govern- 
ing principles behind them, and thus can't transfer the 
learning to other circumstances. 

Complete learning, with appropriate balance oi theo- 
retical knowledge and practical skill, is best achieved 
through a combination of traditional and experiential 
learning techniques. 

As we look at some of the applications of experi- 
ential learning strategies in the next section of this 
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paper we will also be addressing ways in which the opti- 
mum balance of learning modes can be achieved for individ- 
ual learners. In the present state of the art that is a 
difficult task. Among the most important agenda for ex- 
periential educators in the 1980' s is the extension of 
learning theory. We need to extend and to refine the 
lists of advantages and disadvantages! and to find more 
effective ways of matching them to the characteristics of 
learners and of the subject matter of their studies. 
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SECTION II 

APPLICATIONS OP EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING AS 
TEACHING /LEARNING STRATEGIES 

Experiential learning can be applied to two broad 
categories of purposest those having to do with the 
learning process itself; and those that involve specific 
content areas. We will discuss the "process" area first 
because it is prerequisite to the others. If the students 
don't first learn how to learn from experience their sub- 
sequent learning in specific content areas will be random 
at best. The purpose of exposing students to the process 
first is to replace "trUl and error" experiential learn- 
ing with systematically planned learning. After we have 
outlined a strategy for process learning we will apjply it 
specifically to career education with emphasis on the 
learning of transferable skills and knowledge. 

The Process: Learni ng How to Learn from Experience 

"Lifelong experiential learning" is becoming a pop- 
ular phrase in educational journals and in the brochures 
of many post- secondary institutions. The term may be new, 
but the process is not. In fact, it must be accepted as 
a "given" for this discussion that all of us and all of 
our students are lifelong experiential learners. The 
question is not whether our students should become 
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experiential learners. They all are. The questions are 
whether and how we can help them to become effective ex- 
periential learners. 
Learning Plans 

An effective learning plan has three parts: learning 
objectives* learning activities selected to achieve these 
objectives and provisions for both formative and summa- 
tive evaluation of progress. Although neither Coleman nor 
Kolb addresses the question of objectives explicitly, the 
learning process they describe can be applied effectively 
to the task of determining learning objectives. There are 
numerous references to the setting of objectives in the 
CAEL literature. Both CAKL and a mushrooming series of 
career-related publications and workbooks have identified 
a wide selection of exercises and other materials for 
clarifying values and selecting learning objectives. 

Once learners know what it is they want to learn, 
the Coleman and Kolb models provide excellent outlines of 
the process that is addressed by the other parts of the 
learning plani selection of appr Dpriate learning activi- 
ties; and conducting an effective evaluation. There are 
some reasonably straightforward ways in which the overall 
effectiveness of this process can be maximized. We will 
look at each of them briefly under the three stages of the 
merged Coleman and Kolb models. 
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(Stage One--Inf orma tion Acquisition) 
This subject is what Coleman refers to as "symbols" 
in his traditional mode and as "action or observing" in 
his experiential mode. It covers what Kolb calls "con- 
crete action" an the source of information. Whatever we 
choose to call it, the acquisition of information that is 
useful for achieving learning objectives can be maximized 
if the learner internalizes three basic habits: 

!• Learners should take charge of their own 
learning— -incl udinrc, most importantly, the 
decision whether and when thev should tem- 
porarily relinquish direction of the learn- 
in g proc(M-.:t to others . 
All learning should be self -directed. But an impor- 
tant part of effective self-direction is knowing when to 
invite information from others. In other words, the 
first rule is to plan an appropriate combination of ex- 
periences, i. lading both the traditional reading and 
lecture sources, and the activity sources. 

2. Learners should habitually utilize both 

thoir own and others' experiences . 
This may appear to be the same rule as the first 
just stated above. That rule, however, concerns the di- 
rection of the learning process, including the informa- 
tion acquisition part of it. This second rule concerns 
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only that part of the process that is self -directed and is 
experiential in Coleman's non- symbolic sense. There are 
two ways of gaining benefit from others 1 experiences: 
hearing about themj and observing them at first hand. 
This rule promotes the latter. The total input of infor- 
mation from non-symbolic, experiential sources is multi- 
plied many fold when the "concrete experience" is broad- 
ened to include the experiences not only of self, but 
also of as many others as possible. 

3. Learners should acquire information both 
from positive and from negative experiences . 

There is a common tendency to consider that experi- 
ential learning is "trial and error" learning, rather than 
"cause and effect" learning in which both positive and 
negative effects are analyzed for patterns that may add up 
to general principles. At Kolb's second and third steps 
the "reflective observation" and "abstract conceptualiza- 
tion" have a lot more raw material to work with if all of 
the experiential results, good and bad, are included as 
information to be procei 3ed. 

(Stage Two — Information Processing) 

4. Learners should develop the habit of keeping 
an analytical record (log or journal) on a 
regular basis . 

Effective learning requires more rigorous and 
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systematic analysis than most of us can do without the 
aid of pencil and paper. ' Reflective observation and ab- 
stract conceptualization will be more effective when the 
concrete experiences are recorded and organized for re- 
peated reference. 

5« Logs and .journals should be selective and 
related to specified learning objectives . 

Some valuable lessons are learned without having been 
consciously sought. But the most effective learning is 
pursued learning— learning for which there is strong mo- 
tivation specifically related to carefully planned ob- 
jectives that are regularly reviewed and prioritized. 

6 . Logs and .journals should be analyses. t not 
simply collections of facts . 

Factual information— who, what, when, where~-is a 
necessary and important foundation for analysis. But a 
useful journal must be primarily pointed toward the 
"how?" and "so what?" questions. That is the way the 
bridge is built from concrete experience, via reflective 
observation, to abstract conceptualization. That is the 
way we can discover those general principles that are the 
ultimate target of learning. 

(Stage Three- -Application and Evaluation) 

7. Evaluation should be a part of the learnirfe 
plan, from the beginning, and should be a ; 
continuous process . 
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It is important to include evaluation as part of the 
planning process because both the choice of methods and 
the implementation of the plan must be related effectively 
to the learning objectives and to the learning activities 
that are undertaken to achieve them. The evaluation pro- 
cess must be continuous (i.e., formative rather than ex- 
clusively summative)as a source of feedback that enables 
the learner to make any appropriate revisions in the learn- 
ing process— such as eliminating an activity that is not 
contributing what was expected of it, or extending & learn- 
ing activity that is providing unanticipated benefits. 
8» Appropriate balance must be sought between 

self-evaluation and others' evaluations . 
Nobody knows the learner as intimately as the learner 
does, and nobody is as personally affected by the outcome 
of the learning' process. Self-evaluation is therefore 
an absolutely necessary ingredient in a successful plan. 
But all of us have blind spots about ourselves, and we 
do not begin tie learning process as experts in what we 
want to learn it it would not have become a priority learn- 
ing objective. Thus two kinds of .other evaluation are 
called fort someone who knows the learner intimately and 
can compensate for the blind spot? and someone who knows 
the subject intimately and can provide expertise for 
evaluation of progress. In general, a good rule is "the 
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more evaluators the better"— up to a point where there 
ie optimum coverage of all possible viewpoints without 
unnecessary repetition. 

9« The number and type of evaluation instru- 
ments, like the number of qualifications 
of the evaluators, should be sufficient 
to afford complete evaluation . 
Again, a good rule in general is "the more evalua- 
tion instruments, the better" — without unnecessary repe- 
tition and always ensuring that the type of instrument 
used is consistent with the learning objectives and learn- 
ing activities, as well as with the ,le* ~ning styles and 
preferences of the learner. 

10. Experimentation with new g in- 
cluding planned attempts to a . . aw prin- 
ciples developed by the learner, xS an 
ultimate means of evaluation , 
Kolb's "active experimentation" and Coleman's "re- 
application of principles in new circumstances" describe 
a neat combination of evaluation and application of learn- 
ing, but the process of experimentation is itself a con- 
crete experience that completes the circle and starts a 
new experiential learning cycle. 
Prior Learni Assessment 

In addition to learning plans (essentially they are 
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for what CAEL calls "sponsored learning") there is another 
process application of experiential learning to the assess 
menj of prior learning. While the learning plans dis- 
cussed above are primarily for the individual learner, 
the assessment of prior learning is a vital interest not 
only for the individual, but also for the teaching insti- 
tution that is facilitating further learning and for the 
employer as a "consumer" of the learning outcomes. 

The purposes and uses of prior learning assessment 
vary with the three parties i learners, educators and em- 
ployers. For the learner and the educator (and for the 
employers to the extent that they are involved in facili- 
tating further learning) the most basic purpose of the 
prior learning assessment is to provide an appropriate 
starting point for continued learning. It is never very 
easy to decide where to go to or how to get there unless 
we know where we are to start with. 

Of special interest, both to the learner and the 
facil'tators of further learning is the role of recogni- 
tion of prior learning as it relates to learner motiva- 
tion. Whether recognition is in the form of diagnosis, 

placement (academic or career), waiver of requirements, 
or actual award of credit, it can be a significant mo- 
tivating factor. Students who are forced to re-leaxn 
what they already know, or who are expected to perform 
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at levels for which they are under-prepared, or workers 
who are either under- employed or are assigned tasks that 
are beyond their levels of competence— all of these are 
expensive mismatches that can be avoided if prior learn- 
ing is accurately assessed before new learning or work 
tasks are undertaken. 
Principles of Assessment 

The techniques of assessment and the principles that 
are applied to maintain quality assurance are covered in 
detail by various CAEL publications. A Compendium of 
Assessmen t Techniques covers the full range of techniques 
with illustration of each and references for further stu- 
dy (Knapp and Sharon, 1975). Principles of Good Practice 
in the Assessment of Experiential Learning gives a detailed 
description of the various stages in the assessment pro- 
cess, and then lists a series of principles that are es- 
sential to their effective implementation (Willingham, 
1977). 

For our present purposes we include only a br^ef sum- 
mary of some of those principles that should be followed 
by institutions witn prior learning assessment programs. 
Good programs that address the purposes described in the 
previous section require significant efforts in faoulty 
and program development in order to meet the following 
standards! 
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- It is prior learning . not experience per Be, that 
is assessed for possible academic recognition. 

- Academic recognition for prior learning should be 
granted only for college-level learning that is 
currently valid and that has not already been re- 
corded on the learner's transcript. 

- Award for credit for prior learning must be made 
by faculty members who are trained in the tech- 
niques fcf assessment, and who are qualified in 
the subject for which credit is granted. 

Credi-t for the Assessment Process 

The greatest weakness of prior learning is that it 
usually has occurred without most of the advantages of 
planning which are listed above as ten rules to follow. 
Prior learning is largely incidental learning. Neverthe- 
less there may be justification for granting some credit 
to students (and some teaching credit to faculty members) 
who successfully complete an assessment program; Some * 
important new learning can result, and some of the prior 
learning can be fleshed out or "perfected" in the^process 
of assessing it. The new learning is the range of "learn- 
ing how to learn" lessons described above, a by-product 
of assessing the past is the development of a learning 
plan for the future. In fact, as we have already noted, 
every learning plan ought to be based on an evaluation 
of prior learning. 
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Applications of Experiential Learning Strategy 
for College Career Education 

There are many bridges between the process applica- 
tions we have discussed and the subject applications to 
which we now turn. The learning process itself is one of 
the roost important things one can learn in college, or use 
in college or on the job. But, beyond learning how to 
learn, how can experiential learning be applied to two ma- 
jor undertakings! getting a college degree \ and preparing 
for a lifelong career* 

Before we look at each of these areas separately we 
need to consider the changing relationship between them. 
In the past it has been reasonably accurate to assijme 
that there would be a significant correlation between 
major in college and the graduate's subsequent career. 
That assumption is increasingly invalid. In the 1960's, 
for example, more than 70# of college graduates entered 
professional and technical fields. But, in the 1970' s 
i *wer than half of the college graduates went into pro- 
fessional and technical careers (Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, 1978-79 » p. ) . A few projections by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics tell the story dramatically! 
more than one-third of the jobs that will exist in 1985 
do not exist in I98O1 by 198<l*, the average person will 
be working at five to seven careers during a lifetime; 
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fewer than half of college graduates by 1985 will be 
working in careers that are related to their majors in 
college (Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 1978-79, p. ). 

. Given these sobering trends and statistics it seems 
necessary to re-define the relationship between college 
and career. In the discussion that follows we will put 
strong emphasis on the development in college of those 
"transferable" areas of knowledge and skills that are com- 
mon to most careers. 

Experiential Learning and College Education 

Experiential learning can be used in various ways to 
complete college requirements or to supplement them with 
non-credit activities. Prior learning assessment programs, 
as noted above, can play a significant role in increasing 
student motivation, in placing students at advanced levels, 
waiving some requirements, and granting formal credit. 
Prior learning is potentially useful for any part of a 
student's degree program- -major, general education, elec- 
tives and special requirements. The assessment of prior 
learning for credit by examination is common in most in- 
stitutions and many fields of study. When the student's 
prior learning claim exactly matches a course or a require- 
ment of the institution the assessment problem is rela- 
tively simple. Unless large number of students seek to 
qualify for credit, no special program or unusual 
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administrative mechanism is necessary beyond the. kind of 
"credit by examination" that is standard practice. 

In many cases, however, prior learning from work, 
volunteer or travel experience is interdisciplinary, cut- 
ting across numerous departmental and curricular lines. 
Insitutions that are willing to commit themselves to this 
kind of assessment have special problems to resolve in 
order to reap the special rewards that go with success in 
the endeavor. First, since the learning outcomes being 
assessed are not coterminous with existing courses, or 
resident in a single discipline, an interdisciplinary 
faculty team is needed. Second, the faculty will prob- 
ably need some special training to cope with the techni- 
cal problem of assessing prior learning from a variety of 
sources. Third, additional administrative arrangements 
will have to be made for applications, fees and tran- 
scription of the results. Finally, ideally the curricu- 
lum of the institution should be re-cast in COmpetenCy- 
lt 

based ter is and "mapped" to clarify the nature and 
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"Mapping" is a term used in CAEL literature to de- 
scribe a process for the clarification of learning outcomes 
It involves three steps t describing each learning outcome 
in a particular curriculum (i.e., converting the curricu- 
lum to competency-based terms) » identifying the contribu- 
tion of each learning outcome in relation to other out- 
comes (i.e., drawing a "map" or chart showing the se- 
quencing of learning activities? and relating each learn- 
ing outcome to appropriate assessment procedures for 
evaluating it). 
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sequencing of learning outcomes. If these two curricular 
improvements were simply for the purpose of facilitating 
the assessment of prior learning they couldn't be advo- 
cated or adopted widely. However, like many other quality 
measures undertaken by experiential educators, these two 
improvements are long overdue in traditional programs as 
well. 

Sponsored experiential programs, such as internships 
and cooperative education, provide colleges and universi- 
ties—and the students and communities they serve— with 
opportunities to add new strengths to their programs. 
One advantage of a good prior learning program as a 
foundation for the sponsored learning that follows, is 
that it can identify individual students 1 learning styles 
and preferences as well as their learning needs. This 
kind of information is valuable in determining whether, 
when, where and why particular students might benefit - 
from planned experiential learning activities. 

Depending on the student, and on the subject being 
studied, sponsored experiential learning offers a number 
of advantages. The opportunity to relate theory and 
practice is' almost universally recognized as the most 
basic reason for sending students into the field. Under 
the general umbrella the specific advantages of sponsored 
experiential learning vary with the subject matter. 

W 
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There are, however, some common skills and knowledge areas 
that may be appropriate learning objectives in virtually ■ 
any experiential learning environment. Problem-solving 
techniques, decision-making, development of interpersonal 
skills, and the opportunity to work in interdisciplinary 
situations are among the learning objectives common in 
internships and cooperative education programs. However, 
1 in a CAEL survey in 1979-20 the following five items were 
perceived by experienced practitioners as the most impor- 
tant learning outcomes in contract learning programs t 

1. greater responsibility for one's actions 

2. enhanced sense of ownership of one's achieve- 
ments 

3. increased ability to define measurable goals 

4. greater self-motivation to learn 

5. improved self-concept 

6. more effective integration of theory and 
practice 

(Breen, 1980, Table 7) 
Decision-mak.ng, problem -solving and interpersonal 
skills ranked 15th, 16th and 20th in the Breen survey, 
a.id the same practitioners only rated them 17th, 20th and 
15th respectively as "most important" outcomes to be 
sought. 
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1 Experiential Learning and Career Education 

Many terms are used to describe the various aspects 
of career education. For our present purposes we will 
use "career education" as an umbrella term and divide it 
into three areas for discussion as follows i "career ex- 
ploration" will be used to describe that part of career 
education that is devoted to the choice of a career? "ca- 
reer development" will be used to describe the acquisition 
of transferable skills and knowledge that will be useful 
in a variety of careers i and "caveer training" will be 
used to describe the acquisition of technical skills and 
knowledge for a specific career. Experiential learning 
both prior and sponsored, can be a valuable tool in all 
three branches of career education. 

Career exploration . Given the facts that most peo- 
ple will have five to seven careers in their lifetimes, 
and that most college graduates will work in careers not 
directly related to their majors, the question of career 
choice is not a simple matter of deciding which one . 
Career exploration has been increasingly recognized as 
a process of determining the type of work activities a 
person likes and can perform well, rather than of the 
specific job the person will undertake. With respect to 
the role of experiential learning, what this means is that 
the scales are tipped strongly in the direction of prior 
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learning assessment and of volunteer work, rather than 
paid work assignments for career exploration. This does 
not mean that paid work assig:iments are not useful for 
purposes of making career choices. All of the student's 
past and present experience, including paid work, are use- 
ful sources of information about strengths and weaknesses 
and likes and dislikes. But the formally sponsored intern- 
ship or cooperative education placement (because they re- 
quire prior knowledge and skills useful to employers) are 
much more useful in later stages of career education. 
Work experience may be useful to students as job explor- 
ation, but is not as likely to be helpful— or even toler- 
able for — employers. 

On the other hand, volunteer activities, particu- 
larly if the student has some specific learning objec- 
tives in mind, may be very useful in the career selec- 
tion process. Students who don't know, for example, 
whether they like working with small children, or with 
older people, can find vol tnteer assignments in nursery 
schools or senior citizens homes. These activities, 
particularly when coupled with a classroom or counseling 
session, can add a useful experiential dimension to the 
analysis of career preference. 

Assessment of prior learning is probably the most 
effective potential application of experiential learning 
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to the problem of career exploration. Specifically, what 
is needed first in choosing a career field is to analyze 
the individual's values and skills. What is needed second 
is to match those preferences and strengths with compatible 
-areer fields. Assessing prior experiential learning of- 
fers an excellent opportunity for the analysis of both 
values and skills. The results of effective prior learn- 
ing assessment should offer a clear profile, not only of 
what was learned (skills and knowledge), and how well 
(levels of competence), but how it was learned (a key to 
learning styles), and why some things were learned and 
others were not (a key to both value preferences and skill 
levels) . 

While this may be an ideal (and a potential) role 
for prior learning assessment it is clear that contempo- 
rary practice is not particularly effective tov/ard these 
ends. In his survey of portfolio assessment practices 
for CAEL, Breen (1980, Table 2) found that the most fre- 
quently reported learning outcomes resulting from pre- 
paration of a portfolio were improved self-concept, 
sense of ownership of one's achievements, ability to dis- 
tinguish between experience and learning, ability to or- 
ganize information, and more realistic attitude afcout 
one's own strengths and weaknesses. This indicates con- 
siderable success in developing a profile of what was 
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learned and. how well. However, it indicates much less 
success in the identification of values and goals. In- 
creased ability to set educational goals was 8th on the 
list of reported learning outcomes, clarification of ca- 
reer goals was 13th, more realistic career planning was 
18th and increased ability to clarify one's values was 
23rd on a list of 25 outcomes rated by experienced prac- 
titioners. 

■% 

Career de velopment . There is a lot of overlap be- 
tween the career exploration stage and the career devel- 
opment stage. In an era when the average person has many 
careers during a lifetime, the process of career explora- 
tion may, in fact, be viewed as continuous. When explora- 
tion is joined by the development stage the emphasis shifts 
to the sharpening of those skills that have been identified 
as both within the individual's range of value preference 
and competence potential, and needed in the potential 
career field(s) that have been identified in the explora- 
tion stage. 

While prior learning assessment may already have 
identified patterns of individual skills and basic com- 
petences, sponsored learning can be very effective in 
Pharpening existing skills and in developing new ones 
that are within the individual's range of competence. 
Since career decisions will not in every case be final 
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at this stage, the most effective efforts are in the de- 
velopment of transferable skills and knowledge that will 
be useful in a variety of careers. Sponsored experiential 
learning can play a major role in this vital developmental 
activity. 

In a study for the California State University and 
College System (CSUC) , Paul Breen ha, listed seventy-six 
career-related liberal skills that he defines as "trans- 
ferable, functional abilities that are required in many 
different problem-solving and task-oriented situations" 
and are "interdisciplinary abilities involving many areas 
of human development (e.g., cognitive, affective, social, 
psychological and moral development)". (Breen, Footnote 1, 
Product 2) Breen divides the seventy-six abilities into 
nine categories. (The complete list is appended to this 
paper.) Some of th* items on this comprehensive list 
might not be necessary learning objectives for all people. 
For example, those not interested in advancement to su- 
pervisorial assignments might not need "management and v 

V 

administrative" skills such as "delegating responsibility" 
and "motivating and leading people". Similarly, those 
interested in manual work or service activities might not 
need "research and investigation" skills such as "design- 
ing experiments" or "testing the validity of date". 
Most of the Breen list however, describes skills 
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that are not only transferable among many careers, but 
essential to virtually all careers. For example, "com- 
munication skills" such as "listening, 'writing and speak- 
ing", and "human relations and interpersonal skills" such 
as "interacting effectively with peers and supervisors", 
are among the most common job requirements listed by em- 
ployers in almost any field. 

Some of Breen's seventy-six transferable liberal 
skills are. commonly and effectively taught in the class- 
room. Most of them, however, are abilities that require 
an integration of theory and practice that may be achieved 
most successfully through an appropriate mix of classroom 
and experiential learning. Almost all of Breen's list 
appear in one or more of the twenty-five categories of 
his CAEL study of learning outcomes and program activities. 
In that study he found that "over 75% of the practitioners 
rated 'actual work experience' as the single most 'highly 
important' program activity influencing student learn- 
ing" (Breen, 1 9 80, p, 8). This, coupled wit.' the emphasis 
that prospective employers commonly give to "experience" 
as a qualification, amounts to a strong endorsement for 
experiential learning as a career development strategy. 

It should be noted, before we turn to the more job- 
specific aspects of career training, that both prior learn- 
ing assessment and sp< nsored experiential learning can 
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make important contributions to the development of career- 
related liberal skills. In the CAEL survey, Breen (1980, 
p. 10) reports that "many of the most significant port- 
folio assessment learning outcomes and the activities per- 
ceived as 'most important' for producing those outcomes 
are also some of the most significant, learning outcomes 
and the -most important' activities commonly found in con- 
tract learning programs". 

Career training. For students who have already made 
firm career choices the utility of experiential learning 
has long been recognized. Internships and related types 
of work experience are already incorporated into the tra- 
ditional programs of many disciplines and subject areas. 
However, there are still sev;ra. improvements that need 
to be made in the application of experiential learning 
strategies in this stage of career education. First, 
the strategy needs to be applied to more fields. While 
it has been common in teaching, social work and in many 
technical subjects, it is only recently being j pplied 

A 

with good results in such fields as history, wi h intern- 
ships in libraries, company archives and a wide variety 
of research activities. 

Second, even in many of the most firmly established 
internships there is a need for impx red learning and as- 
sessment strategies. Often it is assumed, by both the 
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employer and the campus, that on-the-job experience i S( 
in fact, on-the-job training, i.e., that experience auto- 
matically means learning. But, between the assumption 
and the actual accomplishment the development of formal 
learning plans is too of ten ignored or treated so casually 
that important learning opportunities are missed or jeop- 
ardized. 

Finally, many established internships and work experi- 
ence programs are utilized exclusively for training in 
job-specific skills. Extending the scope of this learn- 
ing objective would provide an excellent opportunity for 
continuing the development of the transferable liberal 
skills discussed in the previous section. 

Summary. Both prior and sponsored experiential 
learning are valuable sources of career education. Their 
relative roles tend to follow contrasting patterns, prior 
learning assessment is more helpful in the earlier stages 
of career exploration, and not as useful in the career 
training for those who have made firm career decision.:. 
(Though if it has not been undertaken prior to the car er 
decision, it is important that it is done before, or at 
least concurrent with, job-specific training.) 

Sponsored experiential learning is less feasible 
(and probably less useful) for career exploration, but 
offers exciting opportunities for career development and 
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for the more job-specific learning objectives of career 
training. 
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SECTION III 
APPLICATIONS OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING FOR 
HEARING-IMPAIRED STUDENTS 

In his forward to Edna Levine's book, The Psychology 
of Deafness , Boyce Williams (i960, p. viii) comments on 
the author's -great capacity to adjust theory to- the 
hard facts of existence". In a sense, that is the task 
to which we now turn as we seek ways to apply experiential 
learning strategies to the college education of hearing- 
impaired students. It is a task made more difficult by 
both a paucity of theory in experiential learning, and 
some differences in viewpoints about what the hard facts 
of existence for hearing- impaired learners really are. 

We will begin with the assumption that, like hearing 
students, hearing-impaired students need an individual- 
ized mix of traditional and experiential learning that 
reflects their individual learning needs, styles, strengths 
and weaknesses. To this we will add the assertion that 
there is no difference, initially, between hearing and 
hearing-impaired learners except in their hearing. De- 
pending on a number of factors, however — including the 
age of onset, the degree of impairment, and a full range 
of environmental influences — the single, initial hearing 
deficiency may be extended into a much more complex pattern 
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of experiential deficiencies. The purposes of this sec- 
tion are to explore the nature of this experiential de- 
ficiency pattern, to suggest a preliminary model for 
assessing it, and then to consider whether and how ex- 
periential learning strategies can be accomodated to the 
experiential deficiencies of hearing- impaired students. 

Experiential Def iciencies of Hearing-Impaired Students 

As we have already seen, the successful use of ex- 
periential learning as a teaching strategy depends on the 
analysis of two things* first, the learner's accumulated 
prior learning i and second, the learner's skills at the 
learning process. When applying this approach to hearing 
impaired students, we need to determine two things about 
their experiential deficiency i first, the cumulative 
knowledge deficiencies— i.e. . what they have missed out 
on in the past; and second, projected skill deficien- 
cies— ij^e, , what, if anything, might restrict their ca- 
pacity to learn in the future. 

The cumulative experiential deficiency results both 
from what is not heard and what, is not done. The range 
of this cumulative deficiency varies greatly. What has 
not been heard depends on both the age of onset and the 
degree of impairment. It may vary from absolutely no 
knowledge gained from hearing inputs for those bom 
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totally deaf, to a rich lifetime of hearing experience 
for "deafened adults" whose sudden "handicap does not 
take anything away from them except their hearing" 
(Jacobs, 1974, p. 58). 

What has not been experienced by doing varies with 
nearly as much effect, but from influences that are much 
harder to measure. Among the factors that , encourage or 
discourage "doing" by hearing-impaired personsjkre in- 
telligence, personality and a long list of environmental 
influences including, most importantly, family and school. 
The variety of ways in which these influences combine and 
interact leads to a full range of results from the expe- 
riential sufficiency of the intelligent and mature person 
who has been accepted and become educated, to the extreme 
experiential deficiency of those who suffer from "learned 
helplessness". This latter deficiency is particularly 
relevant for our discussion because it is the direct re- 
sult of a blockage in the individual's experiential 

learning system. Adele Thomas (1979i p. 210) has con- 

I 

eluded that "at the crux of the learned helplessness con- 
cept is the conclusion that it is not the loss of rewards 
as such, but the loss of control over the situation that 
produces those rewards, which causes the passivity and 
decrease in persistence inherent in helplessness. When 
an individual's actions do not alter a situation, there 
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appears to be no connection between outcome and action". 

Two primary aspects of successful experiential learn- 
ing are missing in the scenario described by Thomasi self- 
direction of the learning process, and the opportunity to 
experience the relation between outcome and action. En- 
vironmental influences that deprive any ch}ld of these 
advantages will add significantly to the experiential de- 
ficiency that the child carries as a handicap into adult 
life. 

While this particular deficiency is not confined to 
the, hearing- impaired, it can be aggravated for them by 
an environment that is overprotective , or by one that 
completely excludes the hearing- impaired person from par- 
ticipation in routine activities. Among other things, 
this experiential deprivation may show up specifically in 
terms of educational or career planning as a severe de- 
ficiency in knowledge of the world of work. 
Compensation and Correction 

Whatever the ex1»»nt and nature of the cumulative 
experiential deficiency, two questions should be asked 
about it before we make any conclusions about the effect 
it may have on future experiential learning. First, the 
deficiency in hearing inputs may be compensated for by 
enriched inputs from other sources. As Fusfeld (1967» 
p. 270) points out, because hearing-impaired children 
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are -compelled to rely more heavily on the non-auditory 
senses, (these senses) are re-enforced, or keyed, to a 
relatively greater degree than is the case with hearing 
children". While these enhanced inputs from other sources 
cannot totally compensate for the loss of auditory inputs 
their positive effects clearly reduce the necessary ex- 
periential deficiency of hearing-impaired persons. In 
calculating their readiness for experiential learning 
their teachers need to consider the possible offsetting 
effects of some experiential surpluses from visual, kin- 
esthetic and olfactory sources. 

Additionally, the learning readiness of hearing- 
impaired students may be enhanced by the application of 
corrective activities. Experiential deficiency is not g 
confined to those with impaired senses. Virtually all 
prior learning assessment uncovers gaps in the learning 
outcomes. In fact it is one of the major benefits of 
prior learning assessment that it not only identifies 
what has and has not been learned,' but also how well or 
how completely it was learned. In short, prior learning 
assessment yields a knowledge and skills profile that 
includes weaknesses as well as strengths. Many of the 
experiential deficiencies thus identified can be cor- 
rected. While this sometimes requires b^ecial remedial 
efforts, it is often possible— especially if there are 
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some experiential surpluses partially compensating for 
some of the deficiencies— to individualize the learning 
program in such a way that experiential gaps can be filled 
without interrupting normal progress. 

Prior learning assessment is no v pure magic. How- 
ever, it would be difficult to overrate its potential, 
role as an educational tool. By identifying individual 
learning profiles, prior learning assessment becomes an 
indispensable tool for all students. For those with ex- 
periential deficiencies it has special values as a source 
of recuperative education. 
Deficiencies in Learning Skills 

We have been discussing deficiencies in knowledge 
that may result from reduction or absence of auditory in- 
puts. These knowledge deficiencies are, themselves, a 
major factor in determining the capacity for .future learn- 
ing. But there may be a greater problem. The question, 
put bluntly, is whether hearing- impairment causes learn- 
ing impairment 0 

It is not necessary here to spend much time on the 
relationship between hearing and intelligence. The myth 
that hearing loss affects intelligence should have been 
laid to permanent rest long ago. In passing, however, 
it still has to be noted that false assumptions about 
the relationship between intelligence and hearing 
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impairment may themselves be an indirect factor influenc- 
ing the learning capacity of hearing-impaired students. 
These assumptions may be held both by those who have 
hearing impairment and the normally hearing who play im- 
portant facilitative roles in their learning environment. 
Leo Jacobs* totally deaf since birth, has written at 
length on the stereotyping of deafness by the hearing 
community. He is very frank about the fact that "be- 
cause of the etiology of deafness , a larger proportion 
of deaf people than hearing have additional handicaps". 
But, he points out that "deaf adults cannot be stereo- 
typedj they are essentially human beings with normal 
faculties! abilities and weaknesses except for a defi- 
cient sense of hearing" (Jacobs, 197^i p. 55). 

But stereotyping persists and must be counted as 
a negative environment factor. Jacobs (197*0 sums it up 
in his portrayal of "The Deaf as a Minority Group" and 
concludes that "the majority group status of the deaf is 
producing more numerous and greater problems for them 
than the handicap itself" (p. 17). Hans Purth (1966, 
p. 60) also emphasizes the role of environment factorsi 



The writer was told by a professor at the National 
Center for Deafness at (Northridge, California), herself 
deaf, that, "I always thought that hearing people were 
more intelligent--all of them". 
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I would not deny that the 'experiential defici- 
7 ency* of deaf youngsters is related indirectly 
to their inability to hear and use language. 
But I blame the environment and the schools 
for not being sufficiently inventive to^work 
around the language problem and to create an 
.intellectually challenging atmosphere. 
Purth's conclusion that the experiential deficiency of 
deaf youngsters is related indirectly to their inability 
to hear and use language is based on many years of de- 
tailed research. He has tackled head on the question 
that is central to a discussion of the learning capacity 
of hearing- impaired studentsi Is a mature level of 
thinking possible without language? 

The question is relevant, as we have already seen in 
discussing the Coleman and Kolb models, for both normally- 
hearing and hearing- impaired learners. In its narrowest 
definition, experiential learning is exactly thati Learn- 
ing without symbols. We are, however, already committed 
to t .e proposition that the ideal in learning is an indi- 
vidualized mix of learning modes, including those that 
rely on linguistic symbols. Furthermore, we are con- 
cerned here with college-level learning that assumes some 
level of language competence. Those assumptions modify 
the need to consider whether thinking is possible without 
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language. But, because the most pervasive experiential 
deficiency of hearing- impaired learners is linguistic 
weakness, it seems necessary to give further considera- 
tion to the role Of language as a learning tool. 

Much of the research on the subject has been with 
children. Some of the conclusions — for example, that 
"the notion of symmetry is largely a perceptual concept 
that can be grasped without verbal articulation" (Furth, 
1973 » p. 57)— seem at first to be irrelevant for the le- 
vel of complexity of college learning. Even though Furth 
concludes from his study of learning about, symmetry that 

M a person can understand and communicate his understand- 

f, 

ing of a logical principle without using language" it is 
a long leap from there to the conclusion that college- 
level learning of principles more complex than symmetry 
is possible without language. 

Furth (1966) himself makes the leap repeatedly 1 
"Knowledge or lack of knowledge of 
linguistic symbols is apparently 
largely irrelevant for the intel- rf 
ligent understanding of probability" 
(p. 62). 

* 

"Failure to master a verbal language 
does not bar a deaf person from at- 
taining a mature level of thinking 
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jf he in so motivated" (p. 71). 

"blinking is obviously not based 
on language ability" (Furth, 1973, 
p. 50). 

GootzLngor (19t : 7)» commentirg on the work of Furth 
and Ms a ./sedates, specifically applies these conclu- 
sions to adolescents and adults and concludes that re- 
tardation involving "conceptual discovery", "inferential 
reasoning" and "conceptual transfer" is "merely a tem- 
porary setback no longer apparent at an older age level" 
(p. 293). 

To some practitioners these conclusions seem to be 
contradicted by the learning difficulties they find in 
many hearing -impaired college students. Teachers and 
counselors at the college level frequently report that 
hearing- impaired students find abstract conceptualiza- 
tion (Kolb's third step in the experiential learning 
process) "extremely difficult" and an "area of frustra- 
tion". "Inability to project", "weak reasoning and lo- 
gic" and "transferability problems" are mentioned by 
practitioners as "probably language-dependent" diffi- 
culties that impede learning for many hearing-impaired 
students. (In passing, it may be significant to note 
that these same difficulties are persistent, and some 
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would evan say rampant, in many normally-hearing college 
classrooms.) 

The gap between the- theorists' findings and the prac- 
titioners' experience is probably more apparent than real. 
Their hearing loss alone need not put hearing-impaired 
students at a permanent and necessarily disastrous learn- 
ing disadvantage. Furth (1966) closes the gap this way* 

Deaf people are similar to people from an im- 
*», pbVerished social and intellectual environmen t 
If the culture and the surrounding life habits 
do not habitually foster or at least encourage 
habits of thinking, formal thinking is less 
likely to emerge, or at least it emerges with 
much less frequency than in an environment 
that provides opportunities for thinking. On 
the other hand, failure to master a verbal 
language does not bar a deaf person from at- 
taining a mature level of thinking if he is 
so motivated (p. 71). 

More research is needed on the experiential defici- 
encies of hearing- impaired learners, particularly at the 
college level. But for the moment it seems reasonable 
to conclude that hearing- impaired college students are 
subject to two types of experiential deficiencies that 
might affect their academic performance i their knowledge 
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base may have gaps reflecting reduced auditory input; 
their learning capacity may be restricted by insufficient 
development of their thinking abilities. Both types of 
deficiency may be aggravated by low levels of language 
competence, but both may be counteracted by high levels 
If language competence. The experiential deficiencies 
of hearing- impaired learners can be diagnosed and they 
can be treated. We turn next to the prospects for de- 
veloping a model for these purposes. 

A Model for the Diagnosis of Experiential 

Deficiency of Hearing-Impaired Students 
« 

All learning ought to be, and experiential 
learning necessarily is, an individual process. It is 
personal and unique to the individual at every stage t 
the choice of objectives! the 'selection of appropriate 
learning activities i and the development of effective 
evaluation methods. 

Similarly, all learners ideally ought to, and hear- 
ing-impaired learners particularly must, approach new 
learning ventures armed with a detailed eelf-jprofile of 
their past learning history. For hearing-impaired learn- 
ers that profile must give as full an account as possible 
of their experiential deficiencies in knowledge and in , 
learning skills. 
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Numerous assessment instruments already exist for 
the measurement of knowledge, and for various components 
of the learning skills package— including reading, writ- 
ing and speaking. These resources can serve well in 
telling us where the hearing- impaired learner is in terms 
of knowledge and skills. Wherever they are applicable 
those various instruments should be used to develop vari- 
ous parts of the total picture. We need, however, to 
know not only where the learner is but how s/he got there. 
The profile of past learning, by itself, is like an in- 
adequate daily journal or log, that tells us "what" but 
not -how" or "why". If the hearing- impaired learner is 
to have full service from the academic profession s/he 
must have benefit from a learning opportunity that is 
creatively recuperative rather than simply relfective, 
a plan that can recover some lost learning opportunities 
and develop some new strengths for future learning. 

The rough model on the next page is offered as an 
initial approach to the development of a diagnostic in- 
strument lor analyzing the sources of the experiential 
deficiencies in hearing- impaired learners. It is not a 
measuring instrument, but a heuristic device. It aannot 
tell us, for any individual learner, either what the ex- 
periential deficiency is or how it got there. But, if 
we use other available instruments to determine the 
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PATTERNS 0T EXPERIEftTIAL DEFICIENCY 



VARIABLES 



COMBINATIONS OF VARIABLES 



AGE OF ONSET 

pre- Ungual (-) 
post- lingual (+) 



DEGREE OF 
IMPAIRMENT 

total loss (-) 
minor loss {+) 

OTHER SENSES 

impairment (-) 
normal (+) 



ENVIRONMENTAL 
INFLUENCES 

negative (-) 
positive (♦) 
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II 
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III 
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extent of experiential deficiency! then this model gives 
us an approach to the problem of identifying the sources 
of deficiency. It is a model that outlines the questions 
that need to be asked. Only through individual counsel- 
ing sessions can the answers be generated and the complete 
individual learning profile completed. 

The model has three primary elements. Two of the 
are in the left hand vertical column i a list of the var- 
iables that may contribute to experiential deficiency i 
and a range of deficiency for each variable (from total 
deficiency indicated by minus (-) signs, to no deficiency 
indicated by plus (+) signs). The third element is the 
combination of deficiencies into patterns arranged in the 
vertical columns I through V along a horizontal continuum 
from the most severe combination (all minuses in Col. I) 
to the least severe combination (all plusses in Col. V). 
A discussion of each vf these elements will underline 
the facts thati the model is a source of relevant ques- 
tions rather than ?f crystal clear answers i and that it 
must be carefully . dapted to reflect individual circum- 
stances. 

The List of Variables Contributing to Experiential 
Deficiency 

The first three variables are all related to the 
physical condition of the individual leameri age .of 
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onset i degree of impairment i and other affected sensory 
capacities. They are relatively easy to measure and to 
describe. 

The other variable, environmental influences, is a 
collection of factors that are difficult both to define 
and to measure. It covers both "family inclusion" (the 
degree to which the hearing- impaired person is accepted 
as a full member of the family) and schooling. 

There may be additional variables, either for all 
hearing- impaired learners, or for individuals. Basic 
intelligence, for example, is a major factor in learn- 
ing capacity. It is not included on the list because it 
is a variable not related to hearing impairment. But, 
in analyzing the learning profile of an individual it . 
must be taken into account. Similarly, the degree of mo- 
tivation and other personality and attitudinal factors, 
may be important variables influencing the degree of ex- 
periential deficiency—but not necessarily related to 
hearing impairment. 

In any case, the first step in using the experien- 
tial deficiency model is to make a complete list, for the 
individual learner, of the applicable factors. It may 
also be important r depending again on individual circum- 
stances, to prioritize the list. While the model appears 
to suggest that the variables are of equal weight it is 
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probably true that their relative impact will vary. 
The Range of Deficiency for Each Variable 

The simplicity of the model is also misleading with 
respect to the range of deficiency for each of the four 
variables. The degree of impairment for example, is 
shown as either minor or total* not reflecting the many 
degrees of actual impairment. Instead of a simple plus 
or minus each of the variables must be recorded on a more 
complex scale reflecting the reality for each individual. 
While that may be relatively easy for degree of impair- 
ment, in decibels, it is an extremely complex problem for 
something like "family inclusion". Perhaps a five, maybe 
even a ten, point scale could be devised to reflect the 
degree to which the family environment either contri- 
buted to or prevented the growth of experiential defici- 
ency. 

Combinations of Deficiency Factors 

The sixteen vertical columns shown on the model re- 
cord all of the possible combinations of plus and minus 
scores for four variables. Column I is the most severe 
combination — four minuses, and Column V is the least se- 
vere—four plusses. Column II has the four possible pat- 
terns where there are three minuses and one plus. Its 
mirror opposite, in Column IV, shows the four possible 
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combinations of one minus and three plusses. Column III 
shows the six possible combinations**of two minuses and 
two plusses. 

Except for Columns I and V, it is not accurate to 
say that the five columns constitute a continuum reflect- 
ing degrees of severity from the greatest to the least. 
That judgment could only be made by weighting the impact 
of each variable. Conceivably, for example, one indi- 
vidual with three minuses and only one plus, might ac- 
tually have a less e^vare deficiency tftau -.mother with 
only two minuses. 

Perhaps the best ^ to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the simplicity of the model and the complexity of 
the reality it addresses is to consider the impact of 
adding more variables, or of moving from a two point 
scale (+ and -) to a more discriminating one (5 points, 
10, or even a 0-100 percentage range). If, for example, 
we broke environmental influences down into two variables, 
family and school, and had a total of five variables in- 
stead of four, the number of vertical columns, or possi- 
ble combinations of plusses and minuses, would only jump 
from five categories to six categories. But the number 
of sub-columns (16 on the four variable modnl) would leap 
to 34! It staggers the imagination to think of super- 
imposing on this explosive device the additional 
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complexities of, say, a ten point scale instead of a sim- 
ple plus and minus rating. Clearly the model is more 
suggestive than it is prescriptive, it offers a way of 
approaching, rather than a scale for recording precisely, 
the complex analysis of individual deficiencies in ex- 
perience. 

Whether it would be worthwhile to invest research 
resources in a search for a more precise measurement 
model is uncertain. Hans Furth (1973)* who has studied 
the experiential deficiency of hearing-impaired child- 
ren intensively, is not sanguine about the possibility! 
We can never nearly isolate the variable in 
question and hold everything else constant. . . 
Realistically, aJi. social and educational be- 
havior is the outcome of many factors, and 
' behavior in turn constantly affects these 
very factors so that it is impossible to de- 
vise a clean, neat experiment that would 
carry the conviction of an cosewed fact 
(p. 53). 

Recognizing these difficulties, Furth himself, how- 
ever, did not give up. The results of his research, as 
noted above, have continued to provide new insights to- 
ward the better understanding of a complex problem. Much 
has been done. More can be. 
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Lea Jacobs (197*0 ■ using three developmental f ac - 
tors , identifies nine overlapping types of deaf adults. 
His three factors are« "the degree and kind of deaf- 
ness i the amount of native intelligence i and the environ- 
mental components, which include education! family and 
community" (p, 55). The nine categories aret adventi- 
tious deaf adults (ages of onset, 5 to 12) i pre^lingual 
deaf adults who came from deaf families! other pre-lingual 
deaf adults i low verbal deaf adults i products of oral 
programs i products of public schools t uneducated deaf 
adultsi deafened adults (post education age of onset) » 
and hard of hearing adults (minor loss). (Jacobs, 197^i 
PP. 56-59) 

The research problem that Purth laments may prevent ' 
us from developing a perfect model. But it would be well 
worth the efforts to continue the exploration of all of 
the variables and to explore ways in which they combine 
to form various categories of experiential deficiency. 
Experiential deficiencies exist for all individuals. The 
more we know about their sources and their extent, the t 
better able we will be to find the appropriate patterns 
of experiential learning to serve individual hearing- 
impaired students. 
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Experiential Deficiency and Experiential Learning 

How does the experiential deficiency of hearing- 
impaired learners affect the utility of experiential 
learning as a teaching strategy for them? Among the fac- 
tors that affect success in experiential learning for any 
learner ares the knowledge base appropriate to a parti- 
cular learning objective} basic intelligence! motivation 
to learni and learning skills, particularly linguistic 
competence. Except for intelligence* each of these fac- 
tors may_ be influenced negatively by hearing impairment. 
And, again excepting intelligence, each of them is sub- 
ject to remediation. 

In calculating the effects of experiential deficiency 
on experiential learning it is necessary to consider how 
each of these factors may influence individual perfor- 
mance at each step in the learning process i information 
acquisition! information processing! and evaluation. 

One source of information is, of course- the indi- 
vidual's accumulated store of knowledge. The greater the 
store of knowledge that J.s relevant for a parcicular 
learning objective the better. This is the first place 
in the process where the experiential deficiency of hear- 
ing-impaired learners may present problems. To determine 

whether experiential learning is a possibility without 

•4 

prior remediation of a knowledge deficiency, it is 

310 



necessary for the teacher or facilitator of learning to 
know what the knowledge prerequisites are (i.e., the 
learning process should be "mapped" as noted on p. 38 
above) . 

In addition tc the existing store of knowledge, 
success in the first step in the learning process is de- 
pendent on the capacity and opportunity for acquiring 
new information. The hearing- impaired learner's experi- 
ential deficiency in this respect may be strongly af- 
fected by linguistic incompetence. Certainly a vastly 
richer range of concrete experience is available to the 
communicator, oral and written. Hearing-impairment, it- 
self, except as it may affect basic language competence, 
does not seriously complicate this stage of the experi- 
ential learning process. In fact, if we used the nar- 
rowest definition of experiential learning (as restricted 
to non-symbolic inputs) , the hearing -impaired learner 
would suffer no disadvantage. 

The disadvantages of linguistic incompetence are 
strongest in the second stage of experiential learning: 
the processing of information through reflective obser- 
vation and abstract conceptualization resulting in the 
development of general principles. Intelligence may be 
the most important variable in the effectiveness of re- 
flective observation. The very nature of the term 
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suggests that it refers to something that happens within. 
Intelligence is also a vital variable in abstract concep- 
tualization and the development and understanding of 
general principles — but, these processes may be aided 
significantly by sophisticated symbolic inputs through 
linguistic media. The advantages of combining the de- 
ductive and inductive modes of learning are very^much 
language-dependent. This is the area in which teachers 
and counselors of hearing- impaired college students re- 
port the greatest difficulties, and express the strongest 
reservations about the students* performance in tradi- 
tional classroom situations. Experiential learning of- 
fers no magic alternative. Finding the right mix, for 
each individual student, of experiential and traditional 
learning modes can be very helpful. But it is doubtful 
that there is any effective mix that does not depend 
heavily on linguistic competence as a prerequisite to 
effective college-level learning. 

In the last stage of the learning process--evalu i- 
tion, including the experimental re-application of ger - 
err" principles in new circumstances — there are major 
roles not only for intelligence and motivation, but for 
a creative "inventiveness" factor. While language com- 
petence is facilitative it is not controlling. Hearing- 
impairment is pretty much on the sidelines as the 
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thinking process is manipulated by the learner for the 
related purposes of evaluating what has been learned and 
planning next steps. 

Language competence is important at every stage of ' 
the experiential learning process. But while some parts 
of the process are not actually language -dependent, all 
parts of it are thinking-dependent. Hans Furth (1973) 
has suggested that we may have our priorities reversed 
as we consider the roles of language and thinking in the 
education of hearing-impaired learners: 

It is possible that the educators of deaf child- 
ren could take the bold s-U • of breaking with 
the unhealthy tradition that has almost complete- 
ly forgotten the thinking of the growing child 
and put language and reading as the immediate 
primary goal of early education? Educators of 
• deaf children have every reason to do so. Their 
clients are so poor in language that to wait 
•for them to become good readers efore nour- 
ishing their intellectual develop lent is an 
almost sure way to deny them intellectual food 
entirely. On the other hand, both theory and 
research indicate that intelligence does not 
build language, but rather, language builds on 
intelligence. Hence, if our educational aim 
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is to produce adolescents who are motivated 
and able to read written material that can 
challenge their thinking, our first concern 
should be with the source of the intelligent 
use of language and not with the medium of 
language as such. A 'school- for thinking' 
rather than a school for language or reading 
would be important for all young children, 
bright or dull, poor or rich, but for none is 
it more urgent than for deaf children, (p. 103) 
Perhaps it oversimplifies the problem of experien- 
tial deficiency for hearing -impaired students to conclude 
that efficient thinking , not a language-dependent skifl, 
opens the door to substantial experiential learning. And 
it may well be that successful development of efficient 
thinking skills would lead almost inevitably to linguis- 
tic competence as a by-product, even if it is not accom- 

4 

plished until the learner is in college. In any case 
there is encouraging evidence that the controllable as- 
pects of experiential deficiency — environmental factors, 
including education — permit us to train hearing-impaired 
students to be effective thinkers and successful experi- 
ential learners. 
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CAREER-RELATED LIBERAL ARTS SKILLS 

DEFINITION i Libera^ arts skills are transferable, functional 
abilities that are required in many different problem- solving 
and task-oriented situations. They are performance abilities 
that can be acquired through iki'orroal life experiences or 
formal education and training. Although the specific subject 
matter of academic disciplines is often a means for developing 
or refining liberal arts skills; the application of these skills 
is not dependent on the mastery of an academic discipline. 
Liberal arts skills are interdisciplinary abilities involving 
many areas of human development (e.g. cognitive , affective, 
social, psychological and moral development). Theyvalso assume 
competence in the basic skills of reading, writing and com- 
putation. Finally, these abilities may be possessed at dif- 
ferent levels by different individuals ranging from unfamiliar 
with the skill to fully competent. 
I. Information Management Skillsi Ability to... 

A. sort data and objects. 

B. compile and rank information. 

C. apply information creatively to specific problems or 
tasks. 

D. synthesize facts, concepts and principles. 

E. understand and use organizing principles. 

F. evaluate inf elation against appropriate standards. 
II. Design and Planning Skills* Ability to... 

A. identify alternative courses of action. 

B. set realistic goals. 

C. follow through with a plan or decision. 
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D. manage time efficiently and effectively. 

E. predict future trends and patterns. 

F. accomodate multiple demands for corami tment of time, 
energy and resources. 

G. assess needs. 

H. make and keep a schedule. 

I. set priorities. 

III. Research and Investigation Skillsi Ability to. i4 

A. use a variety of sources of information. 

B. apply a variety of methods to test the validity of 
data. 

C. identify problems and needs. 

D. design an experiment, plan or model that evstematically 
defines a problem. 

E. identify information sources appropriate to special 
needs or problems. 

F. formulate questions relevant to clarifying a par- 
ticular problem, topic or issue. 

IV. Communication Skillsi Ability to... 

A. listen with objectivity and paraphrase the content of 
a message. 

B. use various forms and styles of written communication. 

C. speak effectively to individuals and groups. 

D. use media formats to present ideaB imaginatively. 

E. express one's need6, wants, opinions and preferences 
without violating the rights of others. 

F. identify and communicate value judgments effectively. 

G. describe objects or events with a minimum of factual 
errors. 

H. convey a positive self-image to others. 

V. Human Relations and Interpersonal Skillsi Ability to... 

A. keep a group "on track" and moving toward the achieve- 
ERJC nen * of a COBunon goal. 



B. maintain group cooperation and support. 

C. delegate tasks and responsibilities. 

D. interact effectively with peers, superiors and sub- 
ordinates. 

£. express one's feelings appropriately. 

F. understand the feelings of others. 

G. use argumentation techniques to persuade others. 

H. make commitments to persons. 

I. be willing to take risks. 

J. teach a skill, concept or principle to others. 

K. analyze behavior or self and others in group situations. 

L. demonstrate effective social behavior in a variety of 
settings and under different circumstances. 

M. work under time and environmental pressures. 

VI. Critical Thinking Skillsi Ability to... 

A. identify quickly and accurately the critical issues 
when making a decision or solving a problem. 

B. identify a general principle that explains related 
experiences or factual data. 

C. define the parameters of a problem. 

D. identify reasonable criteria for assessing the value 
or appropriateness of an action or behavior. 

E. adapt one's concepts and behavior to changing con- 
ventions and norms. 

F. apply appropriate criteria to strategies and action 
plans. 

G. take given premises and reason to their conclusions. 

H. create, innovative solutions to complex problems. 

I. analyze the interrelationships of events and ideas from 
several perspectives. 

^ VII. Management and Administration Skillsi Ability to... 

A. analyze tasks. 
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B. identify people who can contribute to the solution of 
a problem or task. 

C. identify resource materials useful in the solution of 
a problem. 

D. delegate responsibility for completion of a task. 
£. motivate and lead people. 

F . organize people and tasks to achieve specific goals. 

VIII. Valuing Skillsi Ability to... 

A. assess a course of action in terms of its long-range 
effects on the general human welfare. 

B. make decisions that will maximize both individual and' 
collective good. 

C. appreciate the contributions of art, literature science 
and technology to contemporary society. 

D. identify one's own values. 

E. assess one's values in relation to important life deci- 
sions. 

IX. Personal/Career Development Skillsi Ability to... 
analyze one's life experiences. 

relate the skills developed in one environment (e.g., 
school) to the requirements of another environment 
(e.g. , work) . 

match knowledge about one's own characteristics and abil- 
ities to information about job or career opportunities. 

identify, describe and assess the relative importance 
of one's needs, values, interests, strengths and 
weaknesses. 

develop personal growth goals that are motivating. 

identify and. describe skills acquired through formal ed- 
ucation and general life experience. 

identify one's strengths and weaknesses. 

accept and learn from negative criticism. 

persist with a project when faced with failure unless 
it is clear th? - the project cannot be carried out or 
is not worth the time or effort needed to complete it. 
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An Abstract 

Coping and Adaptation Strategies in Multicultural Settings 
Jacqueline Wasilewski, Ph.D. and Janice D. M. Mitchell, Ed.D. 

j 

y 

The central focus of this review is to try and understand the competencies 
necegsary lto function effectively in social situations that are culturally 
heterogeneous , especially these required by the Hearing-Impaired to cope 
with and adapt to multicultural contexts with special emphasis on the linguistic 
aspects of such an adaptation* 

To do this relevant aspects of five bodies of literature have been reviewed: 
anthropology, linguistics, communications, psychology, and training. 

From anthropolog y comes the concept of culture and an understanding 
of how one learn one's first culture and of how second cultures are learned.' 
From linguistics comes an understanding of language learning, of the covariation 
of langugage and society, and of bilingualiam. From communications research 
we learn the characteristics of effective communication and how to communicate 
across boundaries, how to negotiate difference* From psychology we gain 
an understanding of coping and adaptation processes and of social competency , 
and from the trai ning literature , what means are presently available for 
helping people dev lop the competencies necessary for effective multicultural 
functioning. 

This review was written on the basis of several quite definite points 
of view, flome of which are controversial, but which nevertheless offer valuable 
perspectives on the competencies involved in the effective dealing with differ- 
ence, especially for the Hearing-Impaired community. 
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1. The community of the Hearing-Impaired is viewed as if they were 

a cultural minority within the dominant Hearing culture with its own unique 
system of communication. 

2. The most distinctive differences between the community of the Hearing 
-Impaired and that of the Hearing center around this communicative aspect, 
and the plight of the Hearing-Impaired is not dissimilar from that of other 
users of small languages in the world. 

3. Being a minority culture within a dominant, culturally different 
society, if members of the Hearing-Impaired community wish to function widely 

a 

in the world and not only in their communitarian enclave, then they must, 

as part of an additive strategy, master as many aspects of the dominant Hearing 

culture as possible. 

4. This mastering of the dominant culture is not just acculturative , 
but is a complex process of coping and adaptation which involves not only 
adapting to the dominant culture but also causing the dominant culture to 
adapt itself to the requirements of the minority culture. 

5. Thus, the central tasks for the individual are: 

a) learning to function in different settings , 

b) learning to communicate acros s differences , and 

c) learning to negotiate those differences , i.e., who adapts, 
to whom, when? 

Wasilewski and Mitchell suggest that the hearing-impaired community 
must ask several important questions in terms of their participatory interaction 
with the hearing community: 



1. What is the level of adaptation possible by both groups? and, 

2. What degree of assimilation is desired? 

The authors offer ethnographic studies and cultural mapping as two methods 
of achieving some of the answers to such questions. 

The following Table of Contents is submitted as an overview of the informs- 
tion included in the Review . The Review itself can be obtained from the 
authors. 1 
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